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INTRODUCTION 
"  UNGUARDED  BOUNDARIES  " 

SOME  time  ago,  in  an  address,  Mr.  Davis,  the 
American  Ambassador,  used  this  phrase.  Speaking 
of  the  long  unbroken  peace  between  his  country 
and  ours,  and  calling  upon  all  good  men  of  both 
nations  to  labour  and  plan  that  that  peace  may  be 
perpetual,  the  Ambassador  reminded  his  hearers 
that  peace  between  two  neighbouring  peoples  was 
no  impracticable  dream  :  that  it  had  been  achieved 
and  was  at  the  moment  in  such  easy  and  undisputed 
operation  that  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  men 
were  hardly  aware  of  it.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  touch  each  other  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
5400  miles.  For  5400  miles  the  boundary  stretches, 
separating  two  peoples.  But  along  that  enormous 
line  of  demarcation,  from  end  to  end,  from  the  coast 
of  Maine  to  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  armed  fortress, 
no  machinery  for  offence  or  defence.  It  is  an  un 
guarded  boundary,  defended  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other  only  by  the  sense  of  honour.  There 
the  line  stretches  in  silence.  No  bugle-call  on  the 
one  side  rouses  a  shrill  answer  from  the  other.  No 
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warship  rides  the  separating  waters  with  a  challenge 
in  its  gesture.  The  boundary  is  established  in  the 
good  faith  of  men  who  have  sworn  to  each  other 
to  abstain  from  blood.  The  Ambassador's  point 
was  of  course  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  other 
security.  The  very  existence  of  fortresses  is  an 
admission  that  peoples  do  not  trust  one  another. 
Their  very  existence  is  a  declaration  that  men  are 
incapable  of  a  higher  loyalty,  and  that  the  only 
motive  which  keeps  one  nation  from  springing  upon 
its  neighbour  is  that  for  the  moment  the  disadvan 
tages  attending  such  action  rather  outweigh  the 
advantages. 

When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  only  safe 
boundaries  are  those  which  are  thus  unguarded. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  only  influence  which  restrains 
us  is  something  deep  in  our  own  hearts  which  has 
no  outward  monument.  At  this  present  moment, 
unstable  and  incalculable  as  this  world  of  ours  may 
seem  to  be,  what  keeps  it  in  its  place  so  far  as  human 
intercourse  is  concerned  is  that  still  on  the  whole 
men  acknowledge  that  certain  things  are  absolutely 
forbidden.  There  are  certain  things,  loyalty  to 
one's  pledge  for  example,  of  such  a  kind  that  even 
to  raise  questions  about  their  validity  is  already  to 
have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  world. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  it  may  have 
been  felt  to  be  necessary  for  one  tribe  to  defend  itself 
against  some  sudden  impulse  on  the  part  of  a 
neighbour.  And  in  the  moral  infancy  of  the  human 
race  it  was  necessary  to  associate  certain  actions 
with  certain  inevitable  punishments  and  retributions. 
It  may  have  been  from  this  necessity  and  by  this 
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process  that  the  moral  sense  was  formed  in  the 
human  race.  But  surely  the  only  kind  of  progress 
of  which  we  shall  reasonably  be  proud  will  be  when 
we  can  claim  that  we  are  steadily  rising  out  of  the 
region  in  which  we  need  to  be  held  to  honourable 
courses  by  bit  and  bridle.  Surely  that  only  is 
progress  for  beings  such  as  we  are,  when,  in  all 
manner  of  boundaries  which  in  former  times  were 
studded  with  barriers  and  fortresses,  these  barriers 
have  been  suffered  to  sink  down  into  the  soil,  and 
the  fortresses  have  long  since  been  dismantled. 
For  what  other  definition  of  a  true  man  would  one 
accept  than  just  this  :  that  he  is  ruler  of  his  own 
spirit,  issuing  orders  to  himself  which  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  disobey  or  by  any  subtlety  to  circumvent  ? 
The  story  recurs  to  my  mind  of  how  once  upon 
a  time  a  man,  celebrated  in  letters  in  our  own  day, 
overheard,  for  he  could  not  but  overhear,  a  con 
versation  between  two  men  in  an  adjoining  room. 
It  would  appear  that  the  one  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  other  to  do  something  which  the  other  steadily 
resisted.  But  the  first  man  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  seemed  to  have  found  arguments  which  were 
causing  the  other  somewhat  to  relent ;  whereupon 
the  other,  fearing  that  his  last  resistance  was  about 
to  be  overcome,  shouted  out,  "  Never,  anything 
but  that  !  "  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  And  our 
man  of  letters  began  to  muse  as  to  what  it  might 
be,  away  down  in  the  soul  of  that  man  who  had 
rushed  into  the  open  air  for  safety,  what  irreducible 
minimum  of  honour,  which  even  he  dared  not  set 
aside — what  boundary  in  the  region  of  the  spirit, 
unguarded  as  it  must  have  been  so  far  as  outward 
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penalties  can  guard  a  frontier,  yet  guarded  by 
something  that  had  the  power  of  God  in  bodily  form. 
S.  Paul,  addressing  an  audience  of  people  who 
were  all  strangers  to  him,  nevertheless  had  the 
temerity  to  say  that  there  was  not  one  of  them 
whom  God  had  left  without  witness  to  Himself  ; 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
who  did  not  recognise  a  boundary  of  such  a  kind, 
representing  to  himself  such  abysmal  alternatives, 
that  if  he  were  to  cross  that  boundary,  in  his  own 
eyes  he  would  be  damned.  For  perhaps  this  is 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  know  one's 
boundary  and  yet  to  break  through  the  hidden 
barriers,  to  disregard  some  last  recalling  voice  and 
to  cross  the  frontier  into  that  which  is  forbidden. 

Surely  this  ought  to  be  the  intention  of  all  real 
education  —  to  make  a  human  being  absolutely 
trustworthy,  so  that,  confronted  as  he  will  be  in 
our  loose  and  complicated  life  with  all  manner  of 
opportunities  of  taking  liberties,  he  nevertheless 
shall  honour  his  own  inner  law.  And  surely  that 
life  is  to  be  accounted  most  rich  which  is  haunted 
for  its  own  good  by  all  manner  of  restraining  and 
encouraging  voices,  so  that  such  a  one  is  never 
alone.  For  the  more  a  man  knows  about  himself, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  will  the  more  mistrust 
himself.  The  ancient  wisdom  of  the  world  pleads 
with  us  even  in  these  modern  days,  to  beware  of 
all  boasting  or  self-sufficiency  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
"  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall ;  and  a  haughty  mind 
before  destruction."  Our  religion,  too,  which  is 
all  in  favour  of  us  becoming  strong,  and  acting  from 
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our  own  centre,  is  nevertheless  most  urgent  that 
our  strength  shall  have  its  basis  and  support  always 
in  others,  and  in  Another,  and  elsewhere.  In  an 
hour  when  some  temptation  besets  us,  it  is  a  great 
assistance  to  us  to  think,  it  may  be,  of  some  one 
who  loves  us,  of  some  one  who  is  going  to  be  hurt 
were  we  to  fail,  of  some  shadow  which  will  pass  over 
another's  face,  it  may  be  the  face  of  a  friend,  or  it 
may  be  the  face  of  God. 

In  the  long  run,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  action  and  of  restraint.  All  the  real 
boundaries  of  a  man's  life  are  unguarded  boundaries. 
Society  takes  its  own  precautions  lest  any  of  us 
should  run  to  any  dangerous  excess  ;  but  within 
the  bounds  of  what  society,  with  its  laws  and  its 
manners,  permits,  a  true  man  meets  and  deals  with 
daily  and  hourly  issues  which  disclose  what  spirit 
he  is  of. 

There  is  a  beautiful  phrase  in  the  New  Testament 
where  an  Apostle,  writing  to  a  Church,  asks  the 
members  to  "  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 
That  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  might  with 
a  certain  freshness  of  mind  think  of  the  function 
of  Christ.  We  know  ourselves.  We  know  in  a 
great  measure  what  the  wrorld  is.  And  surely  we 
shall  thank  God  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  take 
into  the  business  of  our  personal  life  this  One,  Christ 
Jesus,  Who,  if  we  will  permit  Him,  will  by  the  very 
look  upon  His  face  guide  us,  warning  us  back  when 
we  are  on  the  edge  and  limit  of  what  is  safe  or  good  ; 
and  again  calling  us  to  yield  ourselves  heartily  and 
even  gaily  when,  as  we  see  from  His  countenance, 
the  way  is  clear. 


II 

THE  SHRINKING  FROM  LONELINESS 

"  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you." — GENESIS  xlv.  4. 

THE  story  of  Joseph  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of 
the  world.  It  fascinates  little  children.  Youths 
and  maidens  would  do  well  to  ponder  certain 
portions  of  it  in  private.  And  there  are  bits  of  the 
story — like  this  in  which  Joseph  makes  himself 
known  to  his  brothers,  and  that  a  little  earlier  where 
Judah  intercedes  for  Benjamin — which  will  discover 
to  us  who  are  farther  on  in  life,  whether  or  not  we 
have  retained  a  certain  final  tenderness  without 
which  we  are  bound  to  lose  our  way  to  God  when 
death  strips  us  of  everything  but  our  soul. 

Joseph  will  always  be  a  popular  story  too,  for 
it  has  a  good  ending.  And  we  very  properly  prefer 
stories  with  a  good  ending.  For  a  story  which  ends 
well  confirms  our  own  personal  faith.  When  we 
say  "  a  good  ending  "  we  must  not  mean  a  happy 
or  cheerful  ending.  That  is  to  be  sentimental  and 
self-indulgent.  We  mean  by  a  good  ending  an  ending 
which  justifies  God.  We  mean  the  kind  of  ending 
which  is  the  only  possible  ending  in  a  world  where 
our  God  is  supreme.  And  so,  a  great  tragedy  like 
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Macbeth,  though  it  has  not  a  happy  ending,  has  a 
good  ending  ;  for  things  could  not  have  turned  out 
differently,  and  we  ourselves  in  our  wisest  moments 
would  not  have  had  the  story  end  otherwise.  The 
ways  of  transgressors  are  hard,  and  ought  to  be 
hard  ;  and  we  should  say  that,  even  if  we  ourselves 
were  transgressors,  as  in  some  matters  we  are  and 
have  been.  One  of  the  prophets  said  something 
which  we  should  all  be  ready  to  say  :  "I  will  bear 
the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned 
against  Him."  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  think 
that  we  were  living  in  a  universe  which  had,  as  we 
say,  no  mind  of  its  own,  that  is,  no  God  :  in  a 
universe  where  things  happen  anyhow  and  turn  out 
anyhow ;  where  cruel  people  and  kind  people  have 
the  same  prospect,  where  bad  people  and  good 
people  meet  first  and  last  the  same  kind  of  experi 
ences.  For  that  would  really  mean  that  there 
is  no  such  being  as  God ;  and  that  in  turn 
involves  that  there  is  no  such  being  really  as  man 
— in  the  religious  and  Christian  sense.  For  when 
God  goes,  man  goes.  And  so  we  like  stories  which 
confirm  the  religious  interpretation  of  our  life.  Or 
rather,  if  we  may  hardly  say  we  like  them,  we  can  say 
that  such  stories  do  us  good,  even  though  in  order  to 
do  us  this  good,  they  must  cleanse  our  souls  with  pity 
and  terror — as  Hegel  defined  the  function  of  tragedy. 
In  our  own  day,  and  in  those  low  days  before 
the  war,  there  were  many  works  of  fiction  published 
which  quite  deliberately  flouted  this  moral  sense. 
The  writers  would  describe  the  hero  or  the  heroine — 
though  "  hero  "  and  "  heroine  "  are  very  unsuitable 
descriptions,  for  these  are  words  that  should  be 
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reserved — they  would  describe  the  chief  figure  of 
their  book  as  one  who  did  wrong  gaily,  persistently, 
wiping  his  mouth  and  saying  it  is  nothing,  as  a  bad 
character  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  does  ;  and,  far 
from  this  person  falling  into  sickness,  or  poverty, 
or  the  loss  of  friends,  and  encountering  the  righteous 
and  effective  indignation  of  society,  he  or  she  is 
described  as  finishing  up,  a  little  tame  perhaps  and 
jaded — for  many  years  have  passed,  but  rich  and 
in  honour,  with  no  bodily  aches,  certainly  none  that 
cannot  be  relieved  by  a  fortnight  at  a  spa  ;  and  as 
for  any  moral  uneasiness,  or  any  terror  of  the  soul, 
such  as  has  driven  men  to  madness  or  to  a  breathless 
and  overwhelming  faith  like  Aubrey  Beardsley's  on 
his  death-bed,  why,  the  writers  of  such  stories  would 
only  smile  at  you,  or  make  a  face,  which  is  all  they 
can  do  towards  smiling,  and  would  quote  the  saying 
of  one  of  their  predecessors  in  the  seventy-third 
Psalm  and  say,  "  Tush,  how  doth  God  know  " — 
only  that  they  do  not  know  the  Psalms.  Now  to 
have  read  one  of  those  stories,  without  protest, 
without  anger  and  revulsion,  to  have  read  it  lazily 
and  consentingly,  is  to  have  drunk  a  tiny  thimbleful 
of  poison,  and  that  a  poison  such  as  the  Italian  of 
the  time  of  the  Medicis  knew  how  to  compound,  a 
poison  which  does  not  act  at  the  moment,  perhaps 
not  for  many  days  or  weeks,  which  indeed  in  a  sense 
may  never  act  overtly  and  dramatically,  but  which 
all  the  time  has  acted,  as  the  victim  discovers  when 
one  day  he  tries  to  do  something  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  do,  or  to  act  in  a  particular  way, 
and  finds  that  he  has  lost  the  power,  in  fact  that  he 
has  lost  himself. 
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Besides,  what  these  writers — whom  an  epistle 
(or  is  it  the  Book  of  Acts  ?)  describes  as  "  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort  " — forget,  is  that  according 
to  our  view,  who  are  moral  and  Christian,  this 
present  world  is  not  the  end  of  everything,  indeed 
is  not  the  end  of  anything.  The  drama  of  life  which 
is  played  out  here  is  finished  on  another  stage. 
This  life  only  sees  us  so  far  as  the  fourth  act.  There 
upon  the  Curtain  falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  the 
scene  is — somewhere  in  the  Presence  of  God. 

Our  Lord  has  a  story — indeed  He  has  given  us 
more  than  one — of  a  man  who  had  trampled  his 
way  to  a  great  place  in  this  world  as  the  result  of 
his  own  shrewdness  and  force.  When  last  we  see 
him  he  is  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  tasting 
life  at  every  pore.  But  our  Lord,  who  rarely  used 
extreme  language,  calls  him  a  fool.  And  why  ? 
For  thinking  that  the  play  in  which  he  figured  was 
ended  !  For  not  knowing  that  this  world  takes  us 
only  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  !  And  so  it 
happened  :  just  as  this  poor  fool  was  rubbing  his 
hands  and  wondering  what  sensation  he  would 
next  treat  himself  to,  the  bell  rang,  and  there  was 
a  call  for  the  man's  soul,  for  the  man  on  his  inner 
and  eternal  side,  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  speak 
his  part. 

But  let  me  break  away  from  this  and  return  to 
the  words  of  which  and  of  nothing  else  I  proposed 
that  we  should  think. 

"  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  come  near 
to  me,  I  pray  you." 

If  I  have  caught  the  very  meaning  of  these  words, 
they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  human  heart  as 
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deep  as  we  can  go,  as  deep  certainly  as  I  want  to 
go,  as  deep  perhaps  as  it  is  wise  for  us  to  go.  To 
go  any  deeper  into  human  consciousness  than  this 
saying  takes  us  is  to  come  upon  ground  which  is 
unsafe  ;  it  is  to  enter  a  region  not  yet  prepared  for 
us.  If  these  words  of  Joseph  mean  what  I  take 
them  to  mean,  then,  when  I  recall  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  uttered  them,  they  become  for  me  the 
revelation  of  the  deepest  yearning  of  the  human 
heart.  For  the  words  are  not  words  merely — in 
which  a  man  says  something  to  another  man.  The 
words  are  a  cry  de  profundis — out  of  the  depths  : 
"  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  I  am  your  brother." 
Yes  :  I  think  I  am  right.  It  is  the  cry  of  a  man 
that  he  be  not  left  alone.  It  is  as  though  he  were 
pleading  with  them.  ''I  am  a  great  man,  as  the 
world  reckons.  Chief  minister  of  this  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  earth.  My  word  can  dispense  life 
or  death,  honour  or  dishonour.  But  believe  me,  oh 
my  brothers,  it  is  all  nothing  to  me  and  a  mockery 
if  I  am  not  at  home  with  you.  What  is  power, 
and  what  the  pomp  of  a  great  place  in  the  world, 
if  I  have  nowhere  to  lay  my  head.  If  you,  my 
brothers,  stand  there  apart  from  me,  amazed  at 
me,  afraid  of  me  ;  if  I  cannot  set  aside  the  unreal 
language  of  the  world  which  people  use  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  from  each  other,  merely  playing 
a  part  to  heighten  their  importance  in  others'  eyes, 
if  I  cannot  speak  to  you  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
human  race,  with  the  accent  and  the  freedom  of 
friends,  in  the  very  dialect  of  our  childhood  and 
our  common  home — then  cursed  be  the  day  that  I 
set  out  upon  a  course  which  has  brought  me  to  such 
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a  loneliness  !  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you,  I  am 
your  brother." 

Now  if  that  be  the  deepest  thing  in  man — in 
spite  of  all  the  signs  you  can  quote  to  me  that  it  is 
not,  and  that  on  the  contrary  man  at  his  depths  is 
a  wild  or  sly  animal  or  a  snob — if  this  yearning  not 
to  be  alone,  not  to  be  apart,  not  to  be  left  upon  a 
pedestal  looking  silly,  if  this  shrinking  from  isolation 
be  the  deepest  instinct  in  that  mysterious  complex 
which  the  human  heart  is,  then  the  great  day  for 
man  is  coming  yet  :  and  it  will  come  when  men 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  have  the  courage 
to  throw  off  the  crust  of  their  own  pettiness  and 
simply  dare  to  be  themselves. 

Following  the  guidance  of  S.  Paul's  great  saying, 
"  There  is  first  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward 
that  which  is  spiritual,"  let  us  make  clear  to  our 
selves  what  this  shrinking  from  isolation  is,  which 
I  have  declared  to  be  of  such  consequence  that  if 
it  can  be  established  as  fundamental  in  the  soul 
of  man,  then  the  thing  that  is  coming  to  the  human 
race  is  a  high  and  loving  fellowship  and  integration, 
a  kingdom  of  God  in  fact  with  Christ  on  the  throne, 
and  not  the  low,  squalid  scramble  for  petty  triumphs 
which  is  the  only  prospect  before  the  race  if  man 
at  his  depths  be  but  a  beast  of  the  field,  a  sly  beast 
indeed  and  a  knowing  beast,  but  still  a  beast. 

Let  us  begin  anywhere,  so  long  as  it  is  amongst 
things  \vhich  \ve  all  know  and  are  agreed  upon.  We 
may  know  what  it  is  to  come  into  a  room  where 
people  are  already  gathered  :  friends  to  one  an 
other  it  would  appear,  certainly  having  interests, 
memories,  ideas  in  common.  When  we  are  still  out- 
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side  the  door,  we  can  hear  the  easy  chatter  and 
laughter.  We  are  announced.  Whereupon  it  is  as 
though  the  current  of  human  intercourse  had  been 
switched  off.  There  is  silence.  And  with  every 
moment  that  passes  the  silence  deepens.  Immedi 
ately  every  one  is  on  his  or  her  defence,  on  guard, 
standing  to  arms.  If  there  is  some  social  genius 
present,  or  some  thoroughly  simple  and  good  man 
or  woman  who  has  a  mind  above  such  sad  trivialities, 
the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  He  or  she  may  bring 
us  near  to  one  another.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  saint,  the  silence  goes  on  deepening.  Voices 
change  their  tone.  We  all  begin  to  speak  from  our 
lips  only.  We  are  strangers,  almost  enemies.  We 
talk  of  the  weather  or  about  something  in  which 
we  have  no  interest.  Perhaps  every  one  is  feeling 
precisely  what  we  are  feeling.  But  no  one  seems 
to  know  how  to  recall  the  earlier  laughter  and  ease. 
Or  one  day  travelling  you  find  yourself  shut  up 
for  some  hours,  or  even  for  a  little  while,  with  other 
passengers.  You  are  dressed  differently,  or  have 
other  manners.  Whereupon  the  same  sense  of 
isolation,  of  being  out  of  it,  descends  upon  you. 
If  you  are  a  foolish  person,  you  will  rather  like  this 
unbidden  tribute  to  your  distinction.  If  you  are 
a  good  man — it  will  hurt  you.  There  is  a  grim 
passage  in  Heine  where  he  recalls  an  ordinance  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  enacted  that  every  leper 
had  to  carry  a  bell  which  he  sounded  as  he  ap 
proached  any  human  being  or  any  group  of  human 
beings,  so  that  they  might  keep  clear  of  him  as  he 
passed.  And  Heine,  feeling  that  he  for  some  reason 
can  never  be  other  than  alone,  wonders  whether 
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there  is  something  about  himself  which  has  the 
effect  upon  his  fellow-men  of  the  sound  of  a  Lazarus- 
bell.  It  will  give  you  positive  pain  that  on  the 
journey  of  life  your  fellow-men  should  see  something 
in  you  or  feel  something  in  you  which  makes  them 
hold  away.  You  may  even  try  to  break  down  the 
barrier,  engaging  in  a  forced  and  hearty  way  in 
talk.  And  they  respond  in  a  way.  They  do  their 
best  :  for  most  people  are  susceptible  to  kindness. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  fail,  and  you  fail.  You 
take  up  your  paper,  or  your  book,  and  accept  your 
own  isolation.  You  feel,  if  you  think  about  it  at 
all,  that  some  things,  which  must  always  have  been 
bad,  for  they  have  this  separating  and  estranging 
consequence,  have  gone  too  far  for  you  single- 
handed  to  undo. 

It  may  be  that  one  day  you  are  more  fortunate. 
To  your  advances,  your  fellow-passengers  respond 
quite  easily.  One  thing  calls  up  another  until  you 
find  yourself  at  your  ease.  Whereupon  you  have 
an  experience  which  later  as  you  recall  it  makes 
you  sorry  and  angry  that  such  experiences  are  not 
your  daily  portion  and  are  not  shared  by  all.  You 
discover  that  these  people  have  their  own  life- 
principles,  their  own  way  of  looking  at  things,  their 
own  reasons  and  motives  for  meeting  life,  their  own 
interests  and  joys  and  pieties.  That  in  their  scheme 
of  life,  certain  things  are  forbidden  and  certain 
things  approved.  That  they  have  their  faith,  their 
code  of  honour.  Above  all,  that  they  have  their 
own  ground  for  joy.  So  that  if  you  belong  to  a 
more  conventional  class,  farther  removed  from  the 
natural  fountains  of  life — you  envy  them,  and 
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wonder  whether  the  world  as  presently  constituted 
is  not  built  upon  a  huge  delusion.  Of  course,  such 
a  moment  of  simplicity  will  pass  from  your  mind, 
and  you  may  decide  that  things  as  they  are  must 
remain,  and  even  that  it  is  perhaps  better  so  ;  but 
still  you  had  your  moment,  and  it  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  the  best  moment  of  your  life,  when  you 
felt  what  a  wonderful  thing  this  human  life  of  ours 
would  be  if  we  men  and  women  ceased  to  envy  or 
suspect  one  another,  and  spoke  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  race — the  language  of  kindness  and  humility. 

Certainly  there  have  been  moments  and  circum 
stances  in  my  own  life  when  I  have  cried  out  in 
secret,  "  Cast  me  not  from  thy  presence  and  take 
not  thy  spirit  from  me,"  and  it  was  not  there  and 
then  to  God  that  I  was  crying,  but  to  some  fellow- 
man  or  to  some  group  of  fellow-men,  about  whom 
I  felt  at  the  moment  (and  there  are  those  about 
whom  I  feel  this  now)  that  if  they  were  to  despise 
me,  or  to  keep  me  outside  their  heart,  it  would 
mean  that  even  God  had  cast  me  off. 

This  very  feeling,  this  hatred  and  fear  of  isolation, 
this  readiness  even  to  go  down  in  the  dust  before 
our  fellow-men  rather  than  bear  for  a  day  longer 
their  estrangement,  is  the  motif  df  one  of  Tolstoy's 
earlier  stories.  But  indeed  it  is  the  spiritual  sub 
stance  of  everything  that  Tolstoy  wrote.  The  whole 
pilgrimage  of  Tolstoy  is  a  seeking  not  so  much  for 
the  breast  of  God  as  for  the  breast  of  Man  :  though 
he,  and  this  very  properly,  would  have  said  that 
in  Christianity  no  such  difference  is  recognised. 
For  a  man,  says  S.  James,  who  speaks  about  loving 
God  and  who  does  not  feel  the  poignancy  of  this 
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very  thing  that  I  am  speaking  about  just  now,  is 
simply  deceiving  himself.  But  this  delicate  pain 
of  the  soul  when  it  feels  itself  isolated,  is  the  subject 
of  Tolstoy's  very  beautiful  story  The  Cossacks. 
He  had  gone  for  his  health  as  a  young  man  to  the 
Caucasus — to  breathe  that  high  air  and  to  drink 
the  milk  of  goats.  And  the  story  doubtless  had 
its  moving  impulse  in  his  finely-felt  perceptions  as 
he,  a  stranger,  a  prince,  a  great  man  of  the  world, 
a  master,  a  ruler,  a  kind  of  small  god,  came  to  live 
amongst  a  simple,  frugal,  and  not  unhappy  people. 
It  is  the  story  of  his  envy  of  them,  of  their  attitude 
to  life,  of  their  simple  joys,  of  their  meekness  and 
strength  face  to  face  with  those  contradictions  in 
human  experience  which  at  that  stage  had  wrought 
only  anger  and  confusion  in  his  more  accomplished 
mind.  He  tries  to  get  near  to  them.  He  goes 
where  they  go,  and  shares  in  their  odds  and  ends  of 
life.  He  opens  his  mind  now  and  then  to  one  here 
and  there,  announcing  his  views,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  understand  that  he  is  sympathetic,  and 
that  they  must  not  make  him  suffer  too  much 
because  he  was  born  to  a  place  in  the  world.  In 
the  evenings  at  their  gatherings  he  sings  in  the 
chorus  of  their  folk-songs.  He  joins  in  their  hearty 
dances,  though  he  can  see  that  they  think  this 
strange,  and  that  in  a  subtle  way  it  does  not  bring 
him  any  nearer  to  them.  Then  there  is  Marianne 
with  her  freshness  and  fine  fidelity  to  her  own  class. 
But  how  far  away  from  him  she  is,  how  far  above 
him  in  her  simplicity  !  In  his  presence  she  is  always 
constrained.  Supposing  he  had  the  fabled  wealth 
of  the  Indies  he  could  not  bring  into  her  eyes  the 
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light  which  shines  there  when  her  own  chosen  man 
is  near. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  It  is  the  cry  of  a  man 
to  a  group  or  class  of  those  who  ought  to  be  his 
fellow-men,  "  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you."  And 
with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  they  cannot  come 
near.  Something  hard  and  bad  has  come  in  between 
them  and  will  remain  until  some  overwhelming 
emotion — some  utter  and  final  fear  such  as  visits 
men  when  the  earth  reels  beneath  their  feet  and 
great  chasms  yawn  before  them — until  some  such 
emotion  makes  them  one. 

Now  that  is  just  our  task  in  the  world — to  win 
each  other's  love.  I  am  old  enough  and  have  been 
blessed  enough  by  God  to  know  that  such  love  can 
be  won.  And  by  such  love  I  am  not  meaning  any 
physical  yearning  or  desire,  but  the  bond  which 
binds  together  those  who  have  helped  each  other 
to  deal  in  a  fine  way  with  life.  There  is  a  response 
from  other  hearts  which  can  be  won,  which,  once 
won,  can  be  relied  upon  for  ever — and  that  response 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  love.  I  repeat,  to  win 
it — first  within  a  narrow  and  intimate  circle  and 
then  in  such  widening  circles  as  life  ordains,  as  far 
as  our  personality  can  project  its  influence — that 
is  our  task  and  one  business  in  this  world. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  our  Lord,  a  story  to  the 
principle  of  which  He  must  be  regarded  as  having 
given  His  approval,  though  it  is  a  story  which  has 
caused  much  scratching  of  the  head  amongst  com 
mentators,  and  no  wonder.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
servant,  a  kind  of  factor  we  should  call  him,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  embezzling  his  master's 
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funds.  One  day  a  rumour  reached  him  that  sus 
picions  had  been  aroused,  and  that  in  all  likeli 
hood  he  would  be  exposed.  Whereupon  he  invited 
several  of  those  who  owred  money  or  rents  to  his 
master  to  call  upon  him,  when  to  their  astonishment 
he  cancelled  in  every  case  a  portion  of  their  in 
debtedness.  And  all  this  he  did  with  the  idea  that 
when  at  length  he  should  be  exposed,  those  people 
to  whom  he  had  shown  himself  friendly  would  not 
shut  their  doors  to  him.  And  our  Lord  approves, 
not  of  course  the  man's  embezzlements,  but  this 
sense  which  the  man  had  that  the  one  awful  thing 
in  this  world  is  on  a  day  of  darkness  to  be  alone. 

And  what  was  Christ's  historical  and  concrete 
message  to  His  own  countrymen  —  the  thing,  in 
fact,  for  accentuating  which  they  had  Him  put  to 
death  ?  What  was  Christ's  appeal  to  the  Jews  of 
His  day  but  just  this,  that  they  should  set  them 
selves,  painfully,  regularly,  persistently,  patiently, 
to  win  the  love  of  the  world  ?  That  God  loved 
the  whole  world,  and  that  they,  the  Jews,  were 
there,  and  had  been  preserved  in  history,  for  this 
very  purpose — to  bear  that  message  and  them 
selves  to  embody  it  to  all  men.  That  they  should 
come  off  their  high  horse,  as  we  say.  That  even  in 
the  deepest  matters  there  is  the  call  of  noblesse  oblige. 
That  if  they  failed  to  win  the  love  of  the  world,  or 
failed  even  to  begin  to  try  to  win  that  love,  the  world 
on  its  part  would  go  on,  on  its  own  principles,  at 
first  in  spite  of  them,  later  without  them,  finally 
removing  them  bodily  as  an  offence.  It  was  for 
that  saying,  that  the  one  business  which  they  have 
who  in  this  world  have  any  privilege,  who  have  some- 
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thing  or  who  know  something,  is  to  win  over  to 
themselves  the  love,  the  friendliness,  the  good-will, 
the  fellowship  of  those  who  are  not  so  blessed,  it 
was  for  that  saying  that  they  crucified  Him.  And 
if  Christianity  be  the  presentation  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  history  it  must  be  to  the  task  for  which 
Christ  died  that  we  are  called.  It  may  be  hard  to 
our  natural  man,  or  rather  it  may  be  hard  to  our 
conventional  man,  but  not  so  hard  as  it  seems.  It 
is  always  easy  to  do  a  fine  thing  after  we  have 
broken  the  wretched  bond  of  our  own  inertia. 
That  was  what  Christ  declared  :  that  His  yoke, 
the  thing  He  asked  men  to  do,  brought  with  it  a 
lighter  burden  than  they  were  bearing  all  the  time. 
But  whether  it  is  hard  or  easy,  it  is  necessary,  as 
one  day  we  shall  learn  one  by  one.  For  we  are 
poor  indeed,  if  we  have  few  friends  or  none.  If 
we  have  not  friends,  we  are  without  the  very  material 
which  later  our  deeper  life  transmutes  to  God  and 
Heaven. 

To  cry  out  and  to  have  no  answer  ;  to  whisper 
and  to  have  no  one  near  ;  to  pass  through  life 
unknown  to  any  depth — that  is  for  a  man  to  have 
failed.  And  so  this  cry  of  Joseph,  out  of  his  grandeur 
and  grounds  for  confidence,  this  cry  to  those  who 
once  upon  a  time  shared  with  him  as  children  in 
one  home  the  simple  enduring  things — this  cry  that 
they  should  not  stand  away  from  him — is  a  cry  which, 
I  will  believe,  rises  from  the  true  basis  of  all  human 
life.  It  expresses  that  shrinking  from  loneliness 
which,  if  we  will  only  honour  it,  will  make  us  at 
home  in  this  present  world,  and  at  home  in  the  world 
to  which  we  go. 


Ill 

THE  PASSING  AWAY  OF  AN  ENTIRE 
LIFE-SYSTEM 

'  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph." — EXODUS  i.  8. 

THESE  words  describe  in  a  short  and  memorable 
form  a  condition  of  things  which  takes  place  almost 
at  regular  intervals  in  history,  a  condition  of  things 
also  which  men  of  middle  life  and  over  it  have 
doubtlessly  always  observed  as  having  happened  in 
their  day.     It  is  a  condition  of  things  which  in  these 
swiftly  moving  days,  when  nothing  remains  long  in 
one  stay,  we  may  all  remark.     Sometimes  the  thing 
in  question,  the  change,— the  depth  of  it,  the  extent 
of  it,  the  likely  further  consequences  of  it— comes 
home  to  us  suddenly.     We  hear  or  overhear  a  con 
versation  amongst  younger  people,  or  we  read  some 
book  which  is  having  a  vogue,  or  we  revisit  a  place 
which  we  knew  long  ago,  or  we  come  upon  ourselves 
doing  something  or  omitting  to  do  something  which 
once  upon  a  time  we  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  or  should  never  have  dreamed  of  neglecting 
m  those  circumstances  or  on  that  day— and  suddenly 
we  become  aware  that  there  has  come  over  the 
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whole  world  and  over  ourselves  a  total  change.  We 
are  living  in  a  new  system  and  one  which  somehow 
has  not  the  old  centre  or  starting-point.  We  are 
living  under  a  new  king — and  one  who  knew  not 
Joseph. 

How  we  one  by  one  feel  about  this  total  change 
and  passing  away  of  former  things,  will  depend 
upon  all  manner  of  personal  considerations.  If  in 
the  old  state  of  matters  we  seem  to  ourselves  looking 
back  to  have  been  happier ;  if  life  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  wiser  then,  and  safer  and  more  decent  ; 
if  we  are  offended  by  the  new  boldness  and  stridency 
and  general  headiness,  and  afraid  of  the  lengths  to 
which  it  may  all  go,  and  the  catastrophe  in  which 
things  are  bound  to  end  if  this  same  boldness  and 
stridency  should  become  universal,  everybody  "  play 
ing  the  like  "  to  the  risky  behaviour  of  some — in 
that  case  we  shall  be  grieved  at  the  change.  And 
yet  even  so,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  almost  helpless 
in  face  of  it.  For — and  this  is  a  thing  I  shall  be 
saying  again  presently — every  mood  is  absolute  so 
long  as  it  lasts.  At  a  certain  stage,  while  it  is  still 
mounting,  a  mood  or  fashion  can  no  more  be  altered 
than  could  the  advancing  tide  be  swept  back 
by  Mrs.  Partington's  broom — notwithstanding  her 
genuine  alarm  and  her  industry. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  in  mood  and 
fashion  and  outlook  fits  in  very  well  with  what  we 
at  the  moment  think  quite  desirable  ;  if  it  has 
brought  us,  with  its  new  freedom  and  absence  of 
restriction,  what  is  pathetically  called  a  good  time — 
though  it  may  rather  resemble  the  kind  of  time  which 
people  were  having  when  the  Flood  came,  the  kind 
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of  time  which  the  later  Romans  were  having  when 
Alaric  and  the  Goths  swept  through  Italy,  working 
such  desolations  amongst  those  delicate  and  de 
cadent  peoples  that  a  kind  Providence  has  destroyed 
the  full  record  of  them,  only  permitting  us  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  horror,  as  that  for  a  certain  time 
not  one  human  being  was  left  alive  in  Rome  !— 
if,  I  say,  the  change  is  on  the  whole  agreeable  to  us 
and  seems  to  warm  up  our  blood,  why,  we  rejoice 
in  it  and  bless  ourselves  that  things  have  moved. 

We  may  be  aware  of  certain  features  in  this 
changed  world  which,  were  they  to  become  hard 
and  fixed,  would  indicate  some  coming  danger. 
Or  we  may  quite  honestly  regret  the  passing  of 
things  which  gave  to  life  a  certain  charm,  or  secured 
us  all  against  some  coarseness.  But  still,  if  on  the 
whole  things,  as  they  have  come  to  be,  fit  in  very 
well  with  what  at  the  moment  we  propose  to  take 
out  of  life  and  with  what  we  propose  to  make  of  our 
own  life,  we  get  over  any  passing  uneasiness.  We 
say  :  you  cannot  have  one  thing  without  having 
another,  though  this  latter  may  be  unattractive. 
You  cannot  have  the  omelette  without  breaking 
the  eggs.  It  will  be  a  pity,  of  course,  if  fine  manners 
go,  if  the  institution  of  the  home  is  seriously 
menaced  ;  and  it  may  be  quite  true  that  fine  manners 
and  good  homes  rest  finally  upon  a  religious  and 
even  severe  view  of  life,  upon  self-control  and 
discipline,  and  the  rigorous  pruning  of  the  branch 
in  early  days.  We  should  like  to  have  our  social 
life  secure,  and  people  on  the  whole  honest  and 
industrious — though  again  it  may  be  that  people 
will  not  long  remain  honest  and  industrious  once 
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it  has  clearly  dawned  upon  them  or  once  they  have 
accepted  the  idea  that  this  whole  human  business 
is  a  wretched  scramble  for  money  or  power  or 
pleasure,  in  which  a  man  who  misses  a  chance  of 
helping  himself,  though  to  another's  hurt,  is  a 
fool. 

At  this  stage  in  our  thinking  we  may  give  it  all 
up,  saying  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  hopeless  mix-up, 
and  that  in  any  case  things  have  gone  so  far  that 
it  is  silly  to  try  to  stop  the  drift ;  that  anything  we 
could  do  is  so  little,  and  that  we  don't  wish  to  be 
singular  or  to  put  on  airs,  and  that  therefore  we 
shall  simply  go  with  the  crowd  even  though  we  may 
not  like  the  place  when  we  get  there. 

"  There  arose  up  a  new  King  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph."  I  am  taking  these  words  to 
describe  the  passing  away  not  of  any  earthly 
monarch,  but  of  an  entire  way  of  looking  at  life  ; 
to  describe  also  the  coming  into  power  of  a  new 
cast  and  type  of  mind.  In  what  follows,  keeping 
close  to  the  suggestions  of  this  verse  of  Scripture, 
I  should  like  to  trace  with  you  how  such  a  total 
change  comes  about,  confessing  even  as  I  should 
wish  to  confess  a  certain  justice  and  inevitableness 
in  the  movement,  though  maintaining  the  unfairness 
of  it  on  the  whole.  I  should  like,  too,  to  give  some 
guidance,  it  may  be,  to  serious  people  who  are  dis 
turbed  by  the  aspect  of  things,  not  knowing  what 
they  can  do,  though  prepared  to  admit  that  some 
thing,  and  something  very  definite,  is  needing  to 
be  done. 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  when  the  new 
Pharaoh  came  to  the  throne  he  should  not  know 
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Joseph.  Perhaps  he  had  never  known  him.  If 
that  is  the  case,  if  the  young  man  who  was  one  day 
to  reign  over  Egypt  did  not  know  Joseph,  then  his 
father,  the  old  King,  was  very  much  to  be  blamed. 
It  could  have  done  the  young  man  nothing  but 
good  to  have  known  Joseph,  to  have  known  the  man 
who  had  saved  the  country.  But  for  Joseph,  this 
young  blood  would  have  had  no  country  to  rule 
over.  Had  not  Joseph  by  his  foresight  saved 
Egypt,  the  people,  before  dying  of  starvation, 
would  have  gone  mad  with  hunger  and  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  throne.  If  the  old  Pharaoh 
never  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  heir  to  the 
throne  about  the  deliverance  which  Joseph  had 
effected,  the  deliverance  but  for  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Egypt,  throne,  government,  law,  would 
have  gone  down  under  a  wave  of  animal  hunger, 
the  old  Pharaoh,  kind  and  genial  man  as  he  was, 
was  a  very  foolish  and  short-sighted  person.  And 
if  he  never  took  his  young  son — who  being  born  in 
the  purple  had  many  a  temptation  to  become 
swollen-headed  and  contemptuous  of  persons,  and 
of  ways  and  means— if  he  never  took  his  young 
son  to  see  Joseph  and  perhaps  to  hear  from  Joseph 
himself  of  some  of  the  old  bitter  days  and  how 
they  had  weathered  them,  once  more  the  old 
Pharaoh  was  a  fool,  and  the  very  kind  of  fool  who, 
without  meaning  it,  but  simply  by  reason  of  his 
own  decent  and  steady  imbecility,  gives  to  all 
manner  of  sinister  things  their  opportunity  in  the 
next  generation. 

For  the  thing  that  happened  then  is  the  thing 
that  always  happens.    This  young  man  grew  up 
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not  only  without  knowing  Joseph,  but  without 
knowing,  so  to  speak,  the  significance  of  Joseph. 
He  had  never  been  told  how  it  was  and  why  it  was 
that  Joseph  first  came  in.  He  looked  about  him 
and  saw  those  Hebrews  everywhere.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  those  Hebrews  were  by  this  time 
putting  on  airs.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  had 
annexed  most  of  the  good  appointments.  And 
this  young  man  simply  had  not  the  training — if  he 
did  not  know  Joseph  or  know  about  Joseph — to 
deal  fairly,  and  in  a  good  temper,  with  what  he 
saw.  Had  he  known  Joseph,  he  would  have  known 
that  those  Hebrews  through  Joseph  had  once  upon 
a  time  saved  the  country  ;  that  therefore  there 
was  a  sense  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  what  they 
held,  because,  but  for  them  first  and  last,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  Egypt  for  anybody, 
and  least  of  all  for  himself  as  king.  And  then  as 
to  the  fact  that  these  Hebrews  filled  all  the  good 
posts  in  the  land,  that  may  have  been  the  result  of 
their  energy  or  their  industry  and  painstaking ; 
and  if  he  were  a  king  at  all  and  fit  to  rule  men,  he 
would  have  admitted  quite  heartily  that  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  to  maintain  ourselves  with  our 
ignorance  and  indolence  against  the  invincible 
uprising  of  better  men,  in  the  sense  of  abler  and  more 
industrious  men.  But,  above  everything,  if  he 
had  known  Joseph,  he  would  never  have  forgotten 
how  it  was  and  why  it  was  that  Joseph  had  entered 
into  the  life  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  seed  of  his  stock 
remained  in  the  land. 

The  fact  is,  it  was  the  very  success  of  the  achieve 
ment  of  Joseph  that  make  it  possible  for  this  young 
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man  to  forget  where  Joseph  had  come  in.  Had 
Egypt  still  been  suffering  from  famine,  had  the 
Egyptians  been  still  dying  in  the  streets  of  his 
cities,  or  lying  in  the  fields  dead  of  hunger ;  had 
revolution  been  stalking  abroad  as  it  is  apt  to  when 
men  and  women  hear  their  children  crying  out  for 
bread,  even  this  young  man  would  have  known 
enough  about  the  possibilities  of  human  existence 
to  walk  cautiously.  It  was  because,  thanks  to 
Joseph,  there  was  at  the  moment  no  famine,  but 
rather  plenty,  and  no  talk  of  revolution,  but  a 
solid-seeming  state  of  things,  that  this  representa 
tive  of  the  rising  generation  could  kick  out,  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  was  kicking  away 
the  block  that  had  underpinned  his  throne. 

But  there  I  have  said  enough.  It  is  an  open 
parable  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear.  I  simply 
leap  to  my  conclusion.  Strange  as  it  may  sound 
in  the  ears  of  many  people  in  our  day,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  the  very  success  of  Christianity  which 
blinds  people  to  its  absolute  human  necessity, 
that  is  to  say,  to  its  truth. 

It  is  because  Christianity  has  succeeded  as  it 
has,  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  disparage  it  as 
they  do.  Jean  Paul  Richter  wrote  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  soul  and  lest  in  ultimate  matters  he  should, 
because  of  his  own  cleverness  and  knowledge, 
become  a  fool — (he  wrote)  what  he  called  "a  Dream." 
In  that  piece  of  imagination  he  described  to  himself 
what  life  would  be,  and  what  it  simply  could  not 
escape  in  the  long  run  from  becoming,  were  the 
thought  of  God  withdrawn,  or  without  power  in  the 
purposes  of  mankind.  He  constructed  that  dream 
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in  order  that  he  might  from  time  to  time  confront 
his  own  mind  with  it,  and,  as  he  trusted,  might 
never  fail  to  shudder  at  it  and  be  wise. 

Of  course  in  the  eternal  controversy  between 
one  age  and  another,  between  one  total  system  of 
life  and  another,  the  older  one  is  always  at  a  dis 
advantage.  As  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  it 
is  easy  to  criticise  or  to  destroy,  but  difficult  to 
devise  or  to  construct  something  which  shall  quite 
certainly  be  better.  You  see  how  this  is  so  in  the 
controversy,  for  example,  between  Science  and 
Religion.  That  controversy  was  really  never  one 
between  knowledge  and  tradition.  That  of  course 
was  how  it  presented  itself  to  uneducated  minds, 
and  how  it  still  presents  itself.  The  real  con 
troversy  even  there  was,  and  is,  whether  in  the  long 
run  human  beings  can  live  together,  or  will  live 
together,  or  for  that  matter  will  go  on  living  in 
obedience  to  those  flashes  and  misgivings  of  the 
ideal  which  surely  point  our  true  career,  if  men 
were  thoroughly  and  irrevocably  to  lose  their  faith 
in  God.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  evils  of  an  age 
of  unquestioned  faith  —  the  superstition  and  the 
cruelty.  And  yet  if  we  will  try  to  be  fair,  we  shall 
have  to  confess  that  everything  almost  in  the  region 
of  poetry  and  imagination,  everything  also  which 
still  persists  in  our  manners  and  in  our  language— 
not  to  speak  of  the  mighty  works  in  law,  in  archi 
tecture,  in  music — have  proceeded  from  the  religious 
soul  and  from  the  ages  of  faith.  And  it  is  too  soon 
yet  to  say  whether  this  new  total  attitude  to  life, 
which  even  already  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  itself  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  this  reign  of  exact  know- 
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ledge,  this  unforbidden  freedom  of  the  flesh  and 
natural  man,  will  serve  the  human  race  as  well  as 
did  the  old  tradition  which  it  has  unsettled — it 
may  even  be,  has  destroyed. 

So  is  it  in  the  controversy  between  age  and 
youth,  between  the  generation  that  is  growing  old 
and  the  generation  that  is  coming  upon  the  stage. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  and  young  people,  unless  they  are 
very  thoughtful,  more  thoughtful,  indeed,  than  it 
is  wise  for  them  to  be,  must  feel  how  tiresome  and 
unnecessary  are  many  of  the  vetoes  and  maxims 
and  conventional  barriers  with  which  it  would 
appear  the  older  generation  saddened  its  own  spirit 
and  reduced  its  freedom.  Why  cannot  we  be 
natural,  spontaneous,  eager,  doing  things  which  we 
want  to  do  and  letting  things  go  by  default  for 
which  we  have  now  no  immediate  use  ?  In  any 
case,  why  be  sad  and  ominous  about  life  ?  Why 
not  be  natural  and  free  ?  For  life  seems  so  simple 
when  we  are  young  and  before  the  golden  bowl  is 
broken.  And  yet  there  must  be  something  wrong 
or  inadequate  in  this  simple  account  of  life.  It 
can  never  have  been  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing, 
as  we  say,  that  human  beings  adopted  their  whole 
system  of  restrictions  and  precautions  and  vetoes 
and  taboos.  It  can  never  have  been  out  of  fear 
for  some  insubstantial  spectre  of  the  mind,  that 
people,  as  able  as  we  are,  erected  barriers  in  thought 
and  feeling  and  action,  not  against  others,  but 
against  themselves. 

It  can  only  have  been  that  they  had  reason  to 
fear  something  within  themselves  and  in  others 
which,  if  unopposed,  might  break  out  and  ruin 
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everything.  It  must  have  been  that  they  per 
ceived  that  for  us  to  become,  as  we  say,  natural  is 
for  us  to  try  to  be  what  is  really  not  natural  to  us. 
It  was  their  perception,  in  short,  that  whatever 
be  the  final  truth  about  man,  one  thing  is  certain — 
he  is  not  natural  merely  in  the  sense  that  an  animal 
is  natural.  Something  other  has  had  to  do  with 
his  origins  and  has  interfered  with  him  all  the  way. 
When  he  persists  in  being  natural  merely,  he  becomes 
either  wild  or  sad,  and,  having  kindled  within  his 
own  soul  something  which  he  himself  calls  hell,  he 
is  apt  to  dash  out  of  life  by  the  forbidden  door. 

As  you  have  been  reading,  many  of  you  I  am 
sure  will  have  been  supplying  the  context  and  the 
commentary,  finding  illustrations  and  confirmations 
of  what  I  have  been  writing  and — what  is  of  more 
value — of  what  I  have  been  suggesting  and  hint 
ing  at. 

Starting  from  a  verse  of  Scripture  which  tells 
us  that  a  new  king  arose  in  Egypt  who  knew  not 
Joseph,  I  have  been  trying  to  let  you  see  a  parallel 
in  the  total  change  of  attitude  toward  life  which 
great  numbers  of  people  seem — I  hope  not  irrevo 
cably — to  have  taken  up.  I  need  not  describe  to 
you  what  is  so  apparent  and  almost  unanimous — 
the  passionate  impatience  with  the  older  wisdom 
of  the  race,  the  anger  and  contempt  for  rules  and 
manners,  the  giddiness  and  the  daring.  I  need 
not  describe  those  things  further  :  they  are  in  the 
air  we  breathe.  Nor  need  I  describe  to  you  the 
unhappiness,  the  sordid  and  squalid  tragedies  into 
which  already  this  headlongness  is  plunging  human 
lives — lives  which  seem  far  too  early  to  know 
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everything  and  to  have  become  shipwrecked  by 
their  knowledge  at  an  age  when  they  should  be 
entering  seriously  upon  life.  And  yet  it  is  when  I 
contemplate  these  things — this  revival  in  our  day 
of  the  worship  of  Pan,  that,  strange  to  say,  a  great 
and  solemn  confidence  begins  to  rise  in  my  own 
soul.  I  see  again  that  this  new  king  who  knows 
not  Joseph  cannot  reign  for  long.  It  is  to  Joseph 
that  he  owes  anything  he  holds,  and  without  Joseph 
things  will  return  to  the  wilderness.  We  of  this 
country  at  any  rate  will  not  endure  for  ever  manners 
and  a  kind  of  speech  which  mean  ultimately  that 
we  are  not  decent.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  some  people 
suppose  for  the  human  soul  to  rid  itself  of  its  an 
cestry.  And  so,  behind  the  noise  and  forced  gaiety 
of  the  time,  I  see  Christ  waiting — waiting  until  we 
have  had  enough  of  ourselves,  waiting  until  we 
shudder  at  what  the  world  calls  freedom.  Where 
upon  we  shall  have  an  outburst  in  these  lands  of 
ours  of  those  bridal  songs  which  the  soul  sings 
when,  after  some  absence,  or  after  trifling  for  a  time 
with  some  half -formed,  half -understood,  half -loved, 
half -dreaded  alternative,  it  swings  back  as  from 
the  edge  of  an  abyss,  back  into  the  arms  of  its  true 
love. 


IV 
THE  REPROACH  FROM  A  FINE  MEMORY 

"  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us  ;  for  it  hath  heard 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  unto  us  :  it  shall 
be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God." — 
JOSHUA  xxiv.  27. 

THE  practice  of  "  vows  "  must  be  as  old  as  man. 
Even  in  the  most  rudimentary  society  there  must 
have  been  some  guarantee  of  exchange,  on  the  one 
hand  asked  for,  and  on  the  other  hand  conceded. 
In  the  very  earliest  times  the  two  contracting 
parties  came  under  their  vow  perhaps  beneath  a 
tree  which  was  in  some  way  associated  with  their 
tribal  god.  Or  they  erected  (as  in  this  story)  a 
stone  to  mark  the  place  where  they  had  pledged 
themselves.  That  stone  became  thereafter  sacred 
to  them  both,  having  the  power  to  do  harm  to  the 
one  or  the  other  who  should  break  his  bond. 

Later  on,  and  when  society  had  become  more  com 
plicated  and  its  various  functions  more  specialised, 
it  was  the  custom,  we  may  well  believe,  for  those 
who  were  coming  under  obligations  to  one  another 
to  stand  before  their  idol  or  in  their  temple,  but 
in  every  case  face  to  face  with  some  Holy  and 
All-seeing  Presence,  and  there  to  pledge  themselves. 

30 
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Still  later,  as  the  human  soul  grew  finer,  as  life 
became  deeper  and  more  subtle,  and  the  honourable 
way  through  it  all  more  liable  to  seducing  circum 
stance,  it  may  have  dawned  first  upon  some  rarer 
mind  and  later  upon  entire  groups  of  men,  that 
it  became  him  or  became  them  not  merely  to  be 
faithful  to  this  pledge  and  to  the  other,  but  to 
commit  himself  or  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
entire  principle  of  fidelity  to  all  pledges  and  con 
tracts.  It  must  have  dawned  upon  some  finer 
member  of  a  tribe  or  state  that  the  thing  which 
makes  a  man  a  man  is  just  this,  that  having  spoken 
he  will  stand  by  his  word.  And  so  it  may  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  fidelity  of  men  to  one  another 
within  the  tribe  came  to  be  assumed.  God  was  not 
specially  invited  to  be  present.  Whereupon  in 
lower  and  more  reckless  souls  it  came  to  be  imagined 
that  God,  since  He  was  not  invoked  at  the  moment, 
knew  nothing  of  the  bond  or  contract,  so  that  the 
bargain  or  pledge  might  be  repudiated  without 
any  danger  of  trouble  from  the  side  of  the  Unseen 
Power.  Until,  finally,  in  order  to  save  society  even 
in  that  primitive  form  from  dishonour  and  corrup 
tion,  the  custom  of  vows  was  recalled  and  the 
presence  of  God,  as  God  was  acknowledged  by  one 
and  the  other,  was  invoked  to  ratify  the  engagement. 

I  confess  there  is  something  very  noble  and  full 
of  hope  in  this  instinct  which  from  time  to  time 
overtakes  us  human  beings — the  instinct  to  distrust 
ourselves.  For  that  is  really  what  is  involved  in 
the  practice  of  vows.  Certainly  that  is  what  is 
involved  in  the  case  of  one  who  of  his  own  will 
pledges  himself  in  a  public  way.  Such  a  man  is 
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virtually  saying  that  he  knows  himself  too  well  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  feeling  on  his  own  part 
that  there  is  some  particular  thing  which  he  ought 
to  do.  He  knows  that  a  mere  feeling  is  apt  to  pass, 
that  a  tumult  of  the  heart  in  time  subsides.  Later, 
and  when  the  impulse  has  died  down  in  his  cooler 
blood,  he  knows  he  will  easily  find  reasons  for 
having  departed  from  some  fine  proposal  which 
suddenly  appealed  to  him  and  won  him.  His  own 
heart  may  betray  him.  The  general  habit  of  his 
life  will  resume  its  sway  over  him  after  the 
momentary  arrest.  Or  the  thing  he  proposed  to 
do  may  begin  to  appear  more  difficult,  or  less  neces 
sary,  or  at  best  unusual.  It  may  call  attention  to 
himself,  and  so  minister  to  his  pride  :  a  thing  there 
fore  rather  to  be  resisted.  Or  he  sees  that  if  he 
were  to  do  this  thing  which  under  the  illumination 
of  his  spirit  he  felt  he  must  do,  it  would  lead  on  to 
the  doing  of  more  things  of  the  same  kind,  and 
indeed  to  a  new  habit  of  life.  This  in  turn  would 
break  in  upon  what  for  good  or  evil  had  become  his 
general  manner  of  life,  and  would  lead  to  the  need 
for  explanations  with  his  friends,  to  the  meeting  of 
difficulties,  to  misunderstandings,  perhaps  to  the 
breach  of  old  friendships,  in  fact  to  a  general 
condition  of  self-consciousness  and  trouble  such  as 
perhaps  he  was  not  justified  in  drawing  upon 
himself.  He  ends  by  doing  nothing,  and  so  the 
little  voice  that  called  to  him  calls  no  more,  and  a 
man  by  refusing  an  invitation  from  a  higher  region 
settles  down  the  more  firmly  and  the  more 
desperately  to  his  own  easy  range  of  purposes 
and  ambitions.  If  there  were  those  who  knew 
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what  was  passing  in  his  mind  and  how  it  had  all 
ended,  some  will  take  the  opportunity  of  con 
gratulating  him  on  his  good  sense  and  sobriety, 
and  it  may  be  he  will  listen  to  them  greedily  and 
thus  heal  dishonourably  the  fine  wound  that  God 
had  made.  But  there  may  be  one  here  and  there 
who  also  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  and 
how  the  business  had  ended,  who  in  secret  grieve 
and  are  cast  down.  These  last  the  man  who  has 
been  unfaithful  to  himself  will  not  like  to  meet. 
He  may  even  take  measures  to  ensure  that  he  will 
not  meet  them,  for,  without  intending  it,  they 
rebuke  him  and  speak  to  him  unseasonably.  In 
their  presence  he  feels  as  Verdi  must  have  felt 
when,  as  a  poet  tells  us,  once  upon  a  time  in  Florence, 
after  bowing  and  bowing  to  the  crowd's  applause 
of  an  unworthy  work,  he  turned  about  and  saw 
Rossini  patient  in  his  stall,  Rossini  watching  him 
trifling  with  his  art  and  with  his  own  soul,  that  is, 
with  God. 

And  so  I  say  there  is  something  noble  and  full 
of  hope  in  the  instinct  which  from  time  to  time 
masters  a  man,  and  masters  mankind  in  groups 
and  communities — the  instinct  which  leads  us  even 
joyfully  to  take  precautions  against  ourselves,  lest 
we  should  fall  away  from  some  fine  moment  of 
promise. 

In  his  passage  through  the  ages  man  has  oscillated 
between  two  moods,  and  this  so  persistently  that 
we  should  be  wise  to  conclude  that  both  moods, 
the  one  and  the  other  alike,  represent  something 
necessary  and  of  the  very  essence  of  human  nature. 
From  time  to  time  there  comes  over  man  a  mood 
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of  confidence  and  bravado  face  to  face  with  himself 
and  with  life.  Under  such  a  mood  he  feels  sure  of 
himself,  perhaps  too  sure  of  himself.  The  first 
expression  of  this  mood  is  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  sincere,  because  it  is  a  just  reaction 
from  some  craven  subjugation.  But  soon  this 
mood  begins  to  flag,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
countenance  it  has  to  be  urged  by  whip  and  spur. 
At  length  it  passes  away  in  some  wild  cry  of  mere 
defiance  at  life  and  contempt  of  it.  Take,  for 
example,  Henley's  passionate  cry  : 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Now  I  will  ask  any  sincere  man  whether  an 
outburst  like  that  really  comforts  him.  Whether 
on  reflection  it  does  him  good  or  helps  him  to  play 
a  man's  part  in  this  world.  For  I  take  it  that  a 
man's  part  in  this  world  is  a  friend's  part.  But 
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how  are  we  to  be  friends  unless  we  can  speak  gently 
to  one  another  ?  How  are  we  even  to  be  men  if 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  summon  one  another  to 
hardness  and  bitterness  and  contempt  of  life  ? 

No,  speaking  for  myself,  an  outburst  of  that 
kind  in  which  a  man  merely  boasts  and  fumes 
disheartens  me.  I  feel  it  to  be  somehow  not  the 
real  thing,  not  the  kind  of  bravery  which  is  proper 
to  human  beings.  It  is  not  bravery  at  all.  It  is 
perhaps  nearer  to  cowardice.  It  is  not  brave  think 
ing  :  it  is  simply  refusing  to  think.  It  has  some 
thing  of  the  loudness  and  bravado  of  a  tipsy  man. 

Short  of  that  extreme  type,  however,  this  mood 
of  confidence  face  to  face  with  life  from  time  to 
time  prevails  with  men  who  may  be  supposed  to 
express  the  spirit  of  their  age.  At  such  a  time 
men  are  impatient  of  any  wisdom  or  teaching  that 
is  allied  to  fear.  It  is  a  mood  which  is  likely  to 
visit  man  when  he  is  a  dweller  in  cities,  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  stout  buildings  and  has  never  been 
subjected  to  any  terror  from  the  side  of  physical 
nature,  or  from  any  explosion  from  the  infernal 
side  of  human  nature. 

But  just  because  we  do  live  in  the  presence  of 
nature,  though  the  securities  and  amenities  of  an 
old  civilisation  may  help  us  to  forget  that  we  live 
in  a  world  of  oceans  and  mountains,  of  polar  snows 
and  interior  fires,  liable,  therefore,  to  cataclysms  : 
and  just  because  we  do  live  in  the  presence  of  human 
nature,  which  has  all  the  time  its  dangerous  and 
infernal  side,  though  the  legislation  and  precautions 
and  manners  of  an  old  civilisation  give  us  the 
illusion  of  quietness  and  security  :  just  because 
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that  all  the  time  is  our  condition,  dwellers  in  a  vast 
and  incalculable  world,  there  descends  upon  the 
human  soul  with  equal  persistency  another  mood, 
a  mood  of  humility  and  fear.  We  suddenly  become 
impatient  and  even  afraid  of  all  vaulting  words, 
and  are  ready  to  listen  to  any  one  who  will  recognise, 
as  we  do,  our  grounds  for  caution. 

Now,  though  it  may  appear  strange,  man  has 
done  his  greatest  things  never  in  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  self-sufficiency,  but  always  rather  out  of  a  great 
fear  of  what  would  happen  if  he  failed ;  or  out  of  a 
great  love  —  and  what  is  love  but  the  triumph 
over  fear  through  communion  with  One  before 
Whose  face  fear  dies. 

Certainly  this  is  the  type  of  mind,  and  this 
the  returning  mood,  which  is  nearer  to  the  Christian 
temper.  There  has  persisted  through  the  Christian 
ages  a  real  shrinking  from  boastfulness  or  pride. 
Even  in  the  case  of  its  fearless  men  like  Luther  or 
Cromwell  or  John  Knox,  there  was  a  region  where 
one  and  the  other  were  timid  and  gentle,  full  of 
misgiving  and  self -distrust.  There  was  One  before 
whom  they  did  not  stand  upon  their  feet ;  they 
rather  kneeled  before  Him.  Kings,  despots,  mobs 
they  could  face  with  ease  and  humour,  because 
their  inmost  and  final  attitude  was  humble  and 
suppliant.  They  were  strong — never  in  themselves 
and  never  for  themselves,  but  always  in  Another 
and  for  Him.  They  were  not  solitary  and  apart, 
but  dwellers  in  a  deep  communion.  They  did  not 
live,  but  God  in  Christ  lived  in  them.  Their  dis 
trust  of  themselves  was  but  the  other  side  of  their 
great  confidence. 
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And  all  through  the  Christian  ages  there  has 
been  something  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  people 
which  has  made  them  resent  all  boastful  speech. 
When  men  claim  that  they  are  independent,  that 
they  can  do  without  the  help  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  so  forth,  there  is  something  in  their  bearing 
which  offends  us  and  makes  us  even  afraid  on  their 
behalf. 

And  so,  it  is  not  properly  a  Christian  state  of 
mind  that  says,  "  I  am  master  of  myself,"  or  "if 
I  promise  to  do  a  thing  I  shall  do  it,"  or  "if  I  feel 
something  to  be  my  duty  I  shall  perform  it."  The 
Christian  temper  is  rather  to  be  distrustful  of  one's 
self,  of  one's  moods  and  pledges  and  dreams.  The 
Christian  will  say,  not  "  I  shall  be  sure  to  do 
this  or  that."  He  will  rather  say  nothing,  but 
maintain  his  heart  in  its  chosen  resolution  under 
the  eye  of  Christ,  his  Lord. 

And  so  the  Christian  will  welcome  any  practice 
which  strengthens  him  against  the  tendency  which 
he  is  aware  of  within  himself,  to  fall  from  oneself. 
I  recall  a  short  Russian  story  of  one  who  played 
upon  an  instrument  with  such  power  that  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  who  listened  to  him  were  subdued 
to  silence  and  wonder.  They  had  supposed  him  to 
be  at  best  a  futile  creature  ;  but  there  he  was,  at 
home  in  his  own  particular  mansion  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  in  his  presence  they  felt  their  own 
inferiority.  At  length  he  ceased  from  his  playing. 
The  light  of  heaven  fell  off  his  face,  and  he  turned 
to  his  friends  with  some  foolish  and  indeed  wicked 
jest.  Men  as  they  were,  it  hurt  them  to  strike 
earth  so  suddenly.  And  one  of  them  spoke  for  the 
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others,  and  he  speaks  for  us :  "  Man,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  not  fit  to  be  yourself  !  " 

What  do  we  mean  by  our  vows,  our  pledges, 
our  stated  acts  of  prayer  and  recollection  ?  Is  it 
not  that  we  may  be  saved  from  that  lower,  poorer 
self  which  is  always  in  pursuit  of  us  ?  Is  it  not 
that  by  new  contacts  and  a  new  communion  with 
our  Lord's  forgiving  and  restoring  Presence  we  may 
be  delivered  from  the  drift  into  things,  and  be 
disposed  to  take  the  high  road  again  ? 

"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  The  Children  of  God — may  He  help  us 
to  be  what  He  in  His  charity  declares  us  to  be, 
what  even  we  in  certain  fine  and  tender  moments 
humbly  believe  is  not  incredible  or  impossible. 


"  HOW  A  SMILE  OF  GOD  LIGHTS  UP 
THE  WORLD ! " 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH 

I  REMEMBER,  away  back  in  my  boyhood,  sitting 
in  church  one  summer  morning.  It  was  a  scene 
typical  of  those  days.  A  well-filled  house,  the 
people  hushed  and  docile,  taking  part  in  matters 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  were  for  the  most 
part  beyond  them,  as  indeed  they  are  for  the  most 
part  beyond  us  all.  The  preacher,  a  grave  figure, 
well  on  in  years,  speaking  with  authority  and 
sobriety — I  do  not  know  of  what.  But  everything 
was  as  it  should  be,  for  even  after  all  those  years 
I  recall  it  as  a  good  and  serious  hour.  But  what 
distinguishes  that  day  from  all  others  in  my  re 
collection  is  this,  that  suddenly  a  great  cream- 
coloured  butterfly  began  to  play  about  the  old 
man's  head.  It  did  not  trouble  him,  as  men  of 
our  nervous  and  self-conscious  time  would  have 
been  troubled.  For  why,  indeed,  should  it  trouble 
him  ?  There  were  few  organs  in  those  days : 
there  was  none  there,  and  the  butterfly  took  the 
place  of  the  Anthem  and  the  Gloria,  supporting 
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the  old  man's  thesis,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  should 
have  known  had  I  been  old  enough  to  know  any 
thing. 


O  ' 


The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  butterfly  blown  in  from 
the  Garden  of  the  Lord.  There  it  darts  and  flickers 
amid  the  solemnities  of  the  context,  heedless  of 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Judges 
and  Kings,  singing  the  Lord's  Song  in  a  strange 
land,  disposing  us  to  forget  the  disheartening  things 
that  are  obvious  ;  and  all  this,  not  idly,  but  honour 
ably,  by  falling  back  upon  other  things  which  will 
be  here  when  we  are  gone,  and  when  the  Irish 
question  has  been  settled,  and  when  Russia  has 
forgotten  the  horrors  of  her  late  delirium,  and 
battleships  will  be  seen  only  in  drawings  and  models 
in  museums  of  antiquities.  "  If  you  would  have 
your  songs  endure,  build  on  the  human  heart." 
"  Ruth  "  is  built  plumb  on  the  human  heart. 

Goethe,  who  was  a  judge  of  these  matters, 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  loveliest  little  idyl  that 
tradition  has  transmitted  to  us."  But  it  is  also 
in  all  the  circumstances  one  of  the  most  daring 
stories,  so  that  it  amazes  me  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  live.  For  do  we  not  read  in  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  xxiii.,  verse  3,  "  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite 
shall  not  enter  into  the  Assembly  of  the  Lord  ; 
even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  none  belonging 
to  them  enter  into  the  Assembly  of  the  Lord  for 
ever  "  ?  And  yet  here  in  the  same  truly  blessed 
Book  of  the  Charity  of  God — which  our  Bible  is — 
is  the  story  of  a  Moabite  girl  winning,  and  winning 
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honourably  and  on  a  fair  field,  the  heart  of  a  good 
and  steady  man  of  God's  peculiar  people,  and 
becoming  through  him  the  great-grandmother  of 
David  the  King,  from  whose  loins,  according  to 
the  flesh,  sprang  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Whom  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  we  worship  as  God  ! 
Now  there  is  something  for  all  of  us  to  think 
about  :  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  a  Moabite  is  for 
bidden  to  come  near  to  the  Children  of  Israel ;  in 
another  part  of  the  Bible  a  Moabitess  is  immortalised 
for  coming  near  and  winning  the  love  of  one  of  the 
best  men  of  that  people.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Bible 
has  no  concern  for  what  we  call  to-day  the  self- 
consistency  of  God.  No  great  man  even  was  ever 
consistent  :  how  much  less  God  ?  Macaulay  has 
a  passage  in  his  essay  on  Sir  James  Macintosh  in 
which  he  defends  the  right  of  a  man  to  change 
his  views.  Any  man,  says  Macaulay,  who  held 
the  same  view  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
1794,  1804,  1814,  1834,  must  either  have  been  a 
divinely  -  inspired  prophet  or  an  obstinate  fool ! 
When  we  say  that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  deep  and 
living  mind  that  a  man  shall  change  his  view,  this 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  may  change  his  ground. 
The  Bible  does  not  even  stop  to  explain  or  to 
apologise  for  this  right  which  God  reserves  to 
Himself — to  change  His  mind.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  God's  readiness  to  repent — to  recall  something 
He  once  said  or  promised  or  threatened,  if  circum 
stances  have  arisen  which  make  it  really  more 
consistent  with  His  character  to  change  His  mind 
than  to  stand  by  some  former  word.  We  say  of  a 
man  in  praise  of  him  that  "he  is  as  good  as  his 
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word."  And  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  earned  such 
praise.  But  what  the  Bible  says  of  God  is  that 
"  He  is  better  than  His  word."  You  may  break 
your  word,  that  is,  if  you  break  it  in  order  to  do 
something  better.  You  must  not  go  back  on  your 
word.  You  may,  however,  go  forward  on  it.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  very  thing  that  Jesus  laid  His  finger 
upon  as  the  sign  of  a  fundamentally  good  man. 
If  a  man  asks  you  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him,  said 
Jesus.  Consent  to  turn  with  him.  You  need  not 
tell  him  what  you  are  proposing  to  do.  You  may 
not  know  at  the  moment  what  you  will  end  by 
doing.  Let  him  suppose,  if  he  likes,  that  you  mean 
to  go  with  him  only  so  far  as  he  has  asked  you  to 
go.  But  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  mile, 
why,  do  not  hesitate  to  break  your  word,  or  to 
break  the  word  he  assumed  you  had  spoken.  Prob 
ably  by  the  time  you  reach  the  end  of  the  mile 
your  mind  has  got  warmed  up.  It  may  be  a  fine 
night.  Why,  for  the  sake  of  a  purely  conventional 
idea,  namely,  because  it  was  only  a  mile  he  asked 
you  to  go  and  you  will  have  fulfilled  all  that  he 
had  the  right  to  expect  when  you  have  gone  the 
mile  with  him,  why,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  wooden 
and  superficial  idea  of  consistency,  should  you  stop 
in  the  middle  of  what  may  have  been  a  fine  talk  on 
your  side  or  on  his  ?  Go  on  another  mile,  said 
Jesus.  If,  that  is  to  say,  you  want  to  go  on,  go  on. 
The  whole  art  of  life  is  that  we  launch  out  hand 
somely  on  any  fine  uprising  of  our  soul. 

"  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter 
into  the  Assembly  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  the  tenth 
generation  shall  none  belonging  to  them  enter 
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into  the  Assembly  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  So  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  and  the  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  God.  But  what  makes  God  God,  is 
that  He  does  not  hesitate  to  break  His  word  when 
it  is  a  word  like  that.  For  the  one  thing  we  may 
say  about  God  is  that  He  is  not  consistent  in  this 
immediate  and  superficial  way.  He  is,  of  course, 
always  Himself  and  the  same  ;  therefore,  as  the 
French  have  put  it  in  a  proverb,  He  is  for  ever 
changing. 

And  the  Lord  said,  "  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is 
very  grievous,  I  will  go  down  now  and  see."  And 
Abraham  drew  near  and  said,  "  Perad venture  there 
be  fifty  good  men  within  the  city,  wilt  Thou  consume 
and  not  spare  it  ?  "  And  the  Lord  said,  "  No  : 
if  there  are  fifty."  "  Supposing,  Lord,  there  should 
be  only  forty  ?  "  "  Well,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
forty."  "  But,  Lord,  even  forty  is  a  big  number. 
I  may  be  able  to  find  only  thirty  !  "  "  Let  it  be 
thirty,  then,"  said  the  Lord.  "  Lord,  Thou  art  most 
merciful ;  but  supposing  I  should  find  only  twenty 
good  men  ?  "  "  Twenty  will  do  for  Me."  "  Or 
even  it  may  be  ten  ?  "  "  Yes,  even  ten  !  "  said 
this  great  and  loving  God,  who  seems  not  to  be  so 
anxious  to  save  His  own  reputation  as  He  is  to 
save  and  spare  the  world. 

Thus  Abraham  pleads  and  almost  plays  with 
God,  as  a  child  with  his  fingers  playing  about  our 
neck  might  coax  a  favour  from  any  one  who  is  fit 
to  be  called  a  man. 

Some  thousands  of  years  later,  Jesus  declared 
that  God  had  broken  all  His  former  words  and 
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had  confided  to  Him,  Jesus,  that  if  He  could  find 
One  good  man  in  the  whole  wide  world,  He,  God, 
would  love  the  world  and  never  give  it  up,  but 
see  it  through  ;  and  that  He,  Jesus,  had  struck 
hands  with  God  on  that. 

I  have  not  told  the  story  of  Ruth.  But  the  fact 
is,  I  never  meant  to.  I  have  only  tried  to  show 
what  a  man  feels  who  rises  fresh  from  the  reading 
of  it. 


VI 


'  THE  LITTLE  MORE  AND  HOW 
MUCH  IT  IS  !  " 

"  These  things  did  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  had  the 
name  among  three  mighty  men.  He  was  more  honourable 
than  the  thirty,  but  he  attained  not  to  the  first  three." — 2  SAMUEL 
xxiii.  22,  23. 

WE  know  what  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  did. 
We  know  also  what  "  the  three  "  did.  And  here 
we  are  told  that  wonderful  as  was  the  deed  of 
Benaiah,  it  nevertheless  somehow  did  not  reach  in 
quality,  in  final  value,  the  deed  of  the  first  three. 
All  this  is  said  very  beautifully,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  partisanship.  The  difference  between 
the  two  deeds  is  touched  upon  lightly,  so  that  no 
offence  could  have  been  taken  even  by  Benaiah 
had  he  been  present  when  the  judgment  was  given. 
All  that  is  declared  is  that  fine  as  was  the  action 
of  Benaiah,  the  action  of  the  first  three  was  finer 
still.  Benaiah  is  not  blamed  for  not  having  been 
one  of  the  first  three,  any  more  than  you  would 
blame  a  draught -horse  for  not  being  a  hunter.  He 
is  credited  with  having  done  a  fine  thing,  a  thing 
that  shames  us  average  men.  It  was  a  thing,  too, 
which  made  him  an  outstanding  figure  among  the 
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chosen  thirty  who,  we  suppose,  formed  a  kind  of 
Swiss  guard  to  David.  And  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  any  one  of  the  twenty-nine,  who  with  Benaiah 
formed  that  bodyguard,  would  have  been  ready  to 
acclaim  his  deed  as  outranging  any  deed  of  theirs. 
And  yet,  with  all  that,  it  is  declared  quietly  and 
finally,  as  though  it  were  a  judgment  which  would 
not  be  disputed  by  fair  -  minded  and  far  -  seeing 
men,  that  fine  and  stirring  and  scornful  for  all 
low  ways  as  was  the  deed  of  Benaiah,  it  was  never 
theless  not  so  fine,  not  so  deep  and  penetrating, 
finally  not  so  momentous  for  the  human  race,  as 
was  the  deed  of  those  first  three.  For  that,  I  take 
it,  must  be  the  purpose  of  saying  that  one  deed 
which  was  fine  is  nevertheless  not  up  to  some  other 
deed.  The  only  meaning  of  such  a  contrast  must 
be  that  the  finer  deed  is  of  a  kind  which  in  the 
long  run  is  of  more  value  to  the  human  race  than 
the  other,  fine  and  valuable  as  that  other  may 
have  been.  A  just  man,  for  example,  plays  a  great 
part  for  God  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  we  might  hold 
that  a  kind  man,  in  the  sense  of  a  tender-hearted, 
sympathetic,  helpful,  and  loving  man,  plays  a  still 
greater  part — and  in  this  very  sense  that  he  plays 
a  finer  and  more  delicate  part.  Indeed  I  can  fore 
see  that  this  is  what  I  am  coming  to,  that  what 
made  the  deed  of  the  first  three  higher  in  quality 
than  the  deed  of  Benaiah,  manly  and  robust  as 
that  was,  was  that  their  deed  was  a  finer  thing, 
more  subtle  and  imaginative,  aware  of,  and  respect 
ful  to,  certain  more  delicate  shades  in  the  feelings 
of  the  soul.  And  to  say  that  one  deed  is  higher  in 
quality  than  another,  and  puts  the  one  who  does 
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the  deed  among  a  more  selected  company  and 
nearer  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  to  say  that  in 
the  long  run  the  human  race,  and  life  as  a  decent 
and  holy  thing,  stands,  and  will  always  stand,  in 
greater  need  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

In  short,  in  declaring  as  the  Bible  does  here 
that  the  thing  which  Benaiah  did,  wonderful  as 
it  was,  was  nevertheless  somewhat  lower  in  quality 
than  the  thing  which  the  first  three  did,  the  Bible 
intends  to  convey  to  us  this  message,  that  it  will 
always  be  of  greater  consequence  and  value  to  the 
human  race  that  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  first 
three  did  shall  be  done  rather  than  the  kind  of 
thing  which  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  did,  good 
as  that  was. 

Now  what  was  it  that  Benaiah  did  ?  And 
what  was  it  that  the  first  three  did  ?  Let  us  see 
whether,  having  made  those  two  things  clear  to 
ourselves,  we  can  assent  to  the  value-judgment  of 
the  Bible  that  the  one  is  higher,  finer,  ultimately 
of  greater  promise  for  the  future  of  the  human  race 
than  the  other. 

We  can  say  in  a  word  or  two  what  it  was  that 
Benaiah  did.  The  Bible  tells  us  in  a  pointed  and 
rather  insinuating  way,  "  He  went  down  and  slew 
a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  time  of  snow."  That 
is  what  Benaiah  did.  The  Bible  declares  that  it 
was  a  manly  and  distinguishing  thing.  And  so  it 
was.  When  we  ponder  the  details  we  begin  to  see 
what  a  very  big  thing  it  was,  so  big  and  thorough 
going  that  you  do  not  need  to  know  anything 
further  about  the  man  who  did  it — I  mean  in 
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order  to  come  to  an  estimate  about  his  character. 
Every  word  struts  along  with  dignity  and  applauds 
the  deed  of  the  man.  He  went  down  into  the 
midst  of  a  pit.  He  sought  out  the  enemy,  that  is 
to  say.  He  did  not  act  upon  the  low  principle 
of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie.  He  did  not  say,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  for  trouble.  I  am  no  Don 
Quixote.  If  the  lion  comes  in  my  way,  I  shall 
then  decide  how  to  act.  It  is  time  enough  to  bid 
good-day  to  a  man  when  you  meet  him,  and  to  meet 
trouble  half-way  has  always  been  condemned  by 
sensible  people."  He  did  not  say  that ;  yet  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing  we  often  say,  and  think  our 
selves  wise  for  saying  it. 

Neither  did  he  say  :  "  Well,  of  course  I  admit 
I  hold  a  position  of  responsibility  in  this  little 
country.  I  am  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  thirty. 
It  is  true  that  more  is  quite  properly  expected  of 
me  than  of  ordinary  people ;  in  fact,  noblesse  oblige. 
I  cannot  deny  that  this  lion  is  a  public  menace. 
I  know  precisely  where  it  is.  Could  I  not  arrange 
to  drive  it  out  of  the  pit,  throwing  things  at  it 
perhaps  from  a  tree-top,  assuring  the  lion  by  the 
respectful  distance  which  I  maintain  between  him 
and  me  that  if  he  is  disposed  to  run  away  it  will 
not  be  me  who  will  hinder  him  ?  Of  course,  if  he 
runs  away  from  this  district,  he  will  take  up  his 
abode  in  another.  If  he  is  a  menace  to  us,  he  will 
be  a  menace  to  the  people  there.  If  he  would  eat 
our  children,  he  will  eat  theirs.  Still,  still  once 
again,  life  is  life,  and  once  more,  I  am  no  Don 
Quixote."  He  did  not  say  that ;  and  he  might 
very  well  have  said  it.  for  we  ourselves  often  say 
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things  like  that  even  now  when  the  Cross  of  Christ 
has  had  two  thousand  years  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  that  way  of  speaking. 

Instead  of  all  that,  Benaiah  set  out  to  attack 
the  lion  in  its  lair.  He  went  down  into  the  pit 
where  the  lion  was,  thereby  burning  his  bridges 
and  cutting  off  his  own  line  of  retreat,  saying  with 
Nelson,  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey !  " 

And  then  the  Bible  takes  pains  to  tell  us  that 
all  this  happened  "  in  a  time  of  snow."  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  increase  enormously  the  glory  of  a  thing 
we  do  :  as  there  are  circumstances  which  diminish 
that  glory.  There  are  times,  moods,  occasions 
when  even  the  most  sluggish  of  us  can  do  something 
unusual  and  against  the  grain.  "  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,"  says  Emerson,  "  and  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous."  "  How  a  smile 
of  God  lights  up  the  world.  How  work  grows 
play,  adversity  a  winning  fight " — so  Browning 
says  as  he  dances  before  the  Lord.  But  Browning 
was  all  his  life  an  amazingly  healthy  man  ;  so  that 
it  will  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment; 
say,  for  Carlyle  with  his  dogging  indigestion  than 
for  Browning  with  his  rude  health. 

I  can  easily  imagine  a  man  setting  out,  at 
least,  to  inspect  a  lion  some  fine  morning,  when, 
looking  out  upon  a  fair,  fresh  world,  it  suddenly 
came  home  to  him  that  for  such  a  world  it  was 
worth  while  to  die.  But  to  think  of  life  poetically 
and  lyrically  in  a  time  of  snow — that  surely  was 
a  bigger  thing. 

Those  were  of  course  simple  and  unsophisticated 
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times  when  men  knew  less  than  we  know,  and 
were  not  so  subtle  and  expert  as  we  are  in  finding 
excellent  reasons  for  stultifying  their  conscience. 
We  know  nowadays  that  there  are  times  when  our 
vitality  is  low,  and  when  in  consequence  we  are  not 
so  ready  to  engage  in  life  magnanimously.  And 
so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  excuse  ourselves.  We 
may  even  use  our  mind  to  corrupt  our  conscience, 
and  may  say,  "  Why  should  I  do  something,  though 
it  is  quite  a  good  thing,  when  my  heart  is  not  in  it  ? 
It  would  be  mere  pretence  and  affectation."  And 
so  we  decide  not  to  do  some  good  thing  which  at 
the  moment  seems  unattractive  ;  and,  here  is  the 
subtlety  of  our  more  enlightened  minds  to-day,  we 
take  credit  to  ourselves  for  not  doing  something 
on  the  ground  that  at  least  we  are  sincere,  and  we 
do  not  blame  ourselves  for  the  general  condition 
into  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  sink — in 
which  the  doing  of  a  good  thing  seems  unattractive 
to  us.  We  do  not  see,  or  if  we  do  see  we  say  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  too  subtle,  that  "  our  honour 
rooted  in  dishonour  stands,  and  faith  unfaithful 
keeps  us  falsely  true."  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
precisely  in  such  obscure,  subtle  matters  of  personal 
decision  that  we  form  our  character ;  and  we  are 
all  agreed  who  think  seriously  about  life  that  if 
there  is  anything  about  us  which  is  eternal,  it  is 
our  character.  During  the  greater  part  of  your  life 
and  of  mine,  we  are  not  asked  to  do  tragic  and 
outstanding  things.  Life,  for  you  and  me,  is  made 
up  of  small  matters,  though  life  itself  is  not  a  small 
matter.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
we  exercise  our  personal  moral  freedom,  it  is  in 
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small  matters.  The  victories  which  for  the  most 
part  we  may  win  in  life  are  over  very  tiny  enemies. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  any  more  intimate  and 
convincing  proof  of  God  than  that  wonderful  sense 
of  happiness  and  Tightness  which  comes  over  us 
when  we  gain  a  clean  victory  over  some  enemy 
so  small  and  mean  that  we  hesitate  to  call  it  the 
Devil.  For,  thanks  perhaps  to  Milton,  we  are  all 
apt  to  think  of  the  Devil  as  having  at  least  dignity 
and  style.  But  the  Bible  has  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  which  makes  of  the  Devil  a  mean  and 
crawling  spirit.  Yes  :  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
the  hundred,  your  pitched  battle  and  mine  is  over 
some  vague  reluctance  of  our  own,  some  mood, 
some  prejudice,  some  pampered  feeling  which  we 
have  nursed  into  a  habit.  And  at  such  times  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  our  better  self  and 
this  reluctance  of  ours  which  is  threatening  to 
extinguish  us  as  free  and  moral  beings  is  often 
decided,  and  decided  against  us,  by  something 
which  ought  to  have  no  influence  upon  a  decision 
of  the  soul,  something  as  trivial  as  the  weather. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  that  he  set  out  to 
fight  a  lion  "  in  a  time  of  snow."  Let  no  one  of 
us  say  that  that  was  a  small  matter — we  who,  I  am 
sure,  can  remember  many  a  time  when  we  have 
allowed  a  fine  impulse  to  die,  a  good  and  proper 
habit  to  be  broken,  and  a  bad  exception  to  occur, 
simply  because,  when  the  battle  was  raging  in  our 
souls  and  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance,  we  looked 
out  from  a  window  and  observed  with  a  horrid  relief 
that  it  was  snowing  or  raining,  or  seemed  to  be 
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likely  to  snow  or  to  rain.  Whereupon,  in  the  hearty 
language  of  the  great  days  of  faith,  the  Devil  was 
in  our  trenches,  and  we  were  offering  him  tea. 

It  is  when  we  make  things  of  this  kind  plain  to 
ourselves  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  feel  the  moral 
magnitude  of  Benaiah's  deed  "  who  went  down  and 
slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in  a  time  of 
snow." 

And  yet  we  are  told  here  that  wonderful  as 
that  deed  of  his  was,  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark  of 
another  deed  which  is  described  to  us  as  the  deed 
"  of  the  first  three."  Now  for  myself  I  want  to 
know  what  this  finer  deed  was,  for  I  want  to  know 
what  finer  deed,  in  fact,  could  be.  Well,  here  is 
the  story  of  it.  Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days 
when  David  was  engaged  in  a  harassing  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Philistines,  he  was  for  the 
moment  held  back  from  Bethlehem.  Bethlehem 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  read  that  one 
day  David  sighed  out,  "  Oh  that  one  would  give 
me  water  to  drink  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which 
is  by  the  gate."  You  see,  David  was  not  only  a 
soldier,  but,  like  some  of  the  greatest  captains  of 
war — like  Nelson  who  as  he  died  whispered,  "  Hardy, 
kiss  me,"  and  like  Wolfe  who,  on  his  way  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  storming  of  Quebec,  recalled 
Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard  " — David  was  a 
sentimentalist.  Your  strong,  efficient  men  are  well 
enough  for  small  matters,  but  whenever  something 
of  real  importance  to  the  human  race  needs  to  be 
done,  God  send  us  a  poet  ! 

Well,  it  would  appear  that  these  men — hence- 
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forth  called  the  first  three — overheard  this  sigh 
of  their  poet-leader.  That  night  they  set  out, 
crept  through  the  Philistine  guard,  filled  a  vessel 
with  the  blessed  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem,  crept  back  through  the  Philistine  guard, 
and  in  the  morning  handed  to  David  the  vessel 
and  the  water,  made  sacred  by  their  fidelity.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  what  David  did.  But  you 
will  have  missed  almost  the  finest  gesture  of  the 
human  soul  in  literature  if  you  do  not  know.  My 
eye  for  the  moment  is  upon  these  three  men.  For 
the  Bible  declares  that  their  deed  was  a  thing  of  a 
different  class  from  that  of  poor  old  Benaiah,  who 
only  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  on  a  snowy  day.  Now 
wherein  lies  the  superiority  ?  For  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  when  I  read  the  two  stories  in  your 
hearing  there  is  something  within  you  and  me  which 
gives  its  vote  for  the  Bible- view — that,  fine  as  was 
Benaiah's  deed,  the  deed  of  the  first  three  was  finer. 
Now  what  is  that  something  which  arises  in 
voluntarily  from  our  subconscious  life  and  pro 
nounces  this  moral  judgment  ?  For,  on  the  whole, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  surer  guidance,  journeying  as  we 
are  on  this  perplexing  path  of  life,  than  just  that 
direction  which  offers  itself  to  us  instinctively  at 
the  first  challenge  of  a  situation.  It  is  apt  to  repre 
sent  the  deepest  wisdom  of  the  race,  and  to  have 
behind  it  the  whole  sublime  travail  of  man,  up  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth  to  such  a  point  as  he  has 
reached  on  his  way  to  God.  Our  pundits  in  psycho 
logy  or  neurology  to-day  would  call  it  a  complex— 
a  summary  and  nucleus,  that  is  to  say,  of  many  con 
verging  insights  and  experiences  and  reactions  on  life. 
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But  just  as  by  the  help  of  the  spectroscope  we 
are  able  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  seven  rudi 
mentary  colours  which  when  assembled  and  fused 
together  make  a  white  light,  so  we  can  with  a  little 
thought  disentangle  and  sort  out  certain  reasons  for 
this  unanimous  and  involuntary  decision  that  the 
deed  of  these  first  three  was  finer,  more  exquisite,  of 
more  value  finally  for  man,  in  the  last  resort  a  surer 
basis  for  all  human  hope,  a  clearer  glimpse  into 
what  must  be  the  heart  of  the  God  who  made  us 
what  we  are  and  would  make  us  better  than  we  are, 
than  was  the  deed  of  Benaiah  who  slew  the  lion  in  a 
pit  on  a  snowy  day. 

When  we  give  our  minds  to  the  matter  naturally 
and  frankly,  not  suspecting  our  own  prejudices  but 
giving  way  to  them,  we  can  see  some  of  the  reasons 
which  urge  us  to  this  moral  preference 

For  one  thing,  there  are  always  likely  to  be  many 
who  are  prepared  even  in  adverse  and  disheartening 
circumstances  to  go  out  to  kill  a  lion,  for  one  who  is 
likely  to  jeopardise  his  life  in  order  to  bring  a  cup 
of  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem.  And  again, 
to  say  no  more,  in  the  long  run,  if  we  will  not  put 
down  the  lions,  the  lions  will  put  us  down.  A  lion 
is  an  obvious  and  incontrovertible  menace.  We 
may  endure  its  neighbourhood  and  its  roaring  for  a 
time,  but  a  day  will  come  when  it  will  so  get  on  our 
nerves  that  one  here  and  there  will  say,  "  Better  die 
in  mortal  fight  with  this  menace  and  nuisance  than 
drag  on  days  and  nights  in  shameful  tremor." 
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"  Better  die  once  than  spend  a  life  in  fear." 
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Very  different  was  the  voice  which  those  first 
three  heard  in  the  secret  chambers  of  their  soul.  It 
was  the  voice  of  something  deeper  and  rarer  than 
the  average  voice  of  duty.  When  they  heard  David 
sigh,  "  Oh  that  one  would  bring  me  water  to  drink 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which  is  by  the  gate," 
those  three  might  even  have  become  angry  and 
contemptuous  and  clever  with  their  tongue.  "  A 
nice  time  this,"  they  might  have  said,  "  to  be  asking 
for  water  from  Bethlehem  !  What  does  the  man 
mean  ?  Is  our  life  not  hard  enough  at  the  moment  ? 
It  is  not  as  though  he  were  dying  of  thirst.  There  is 
water  amongst  these  hills  :  the  same  water  too,  or  as 
good.  Let  him  sigh.  Let  him  learn  to  do  without." 
And  so  these  three  men  might  have  let  him  sigh, 
pretending  that  they  had  not  heard.  But  they  did 
not  do  that.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
the  average  low  wisdom  of  the  world  in  these  matters. 
They  did  something  extra,  something  more  than  was 
required.  They  let  loose  within  themselves  —  we 
believe  the  flood  had  its  source  in  God — a  flood  of 
generosity,  of  grace.  They  did  something  which 
most  men  would  have  pronounced  mad.  They  be 
came  fools  for  the  sake  of  somebody  :  that  is  to  say, 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  Christians  before  Christ.  Or 
rather,  not  before  Christ,  because  Christ  was  in  the 
Godhead  from  all  eternity.  But  certainly  they  were 
Christians  before  the  twelve  disciples.  A  thousand 
years  before  He  spoke  with  a  human  voice  they  had 
heard  Jesus  say,  "  If  any  man  will  ask  you  to  go  a 
mile  go  two,  or  for  your  cloak,  give  him  your  coat 
also." 

And  once  again  we  all  agree,  unless  we  are  deter- 
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mined  to  silence  and  corrupt  our  own  souls,  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  which  even  more  than  justice  we 
poor  creatures  in  this  world  come  to  need. 

Then  again,  the  deed  of  the  first  three  was  the 
finer  deed,  because  not  only  was  it  the  more  subtle 
and  spiritual,  it  was  the  more  obscure. 

Everybody  doubtless  came  to  know  that  Benaiah 
had  killed  in  single  combat  a  lion  in  a  pit  on  a 
snowy  day.  Then,  as  now,  there  would  be  crowds 
of  people  ready  to  applaud  a  man  for  doing  some 
thing  which  they  themselves  had  not  the  courage 
even  to  attempt.  On  learning  that  the  lion  had 
been  killed,  these  would  come  from  their  homes. 
They  would  get  out  the  local  band.  There  would 
be  speeches  and  decorations.  So  that  unless  Benaiah 
was  a  determinedly  good  man,  who  had  private 
reasons  for  remaining  humble,  he  would  be  apt  to 
be  spoiled. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  deed  of  the  first  three 
none  needed  to  know  but  David,  and,  as  is  always 
to  be  added  concerning  a  deed  of  this  quality,  none 
needed  to  know  but  God. 

And  once  again,  and  for  this  reason  also,  unless 
we  are  out  to  confuse  our  own  moral  sense,  we 
hail  the  deed  of  the  first  three  as  the  finer  and  the 
rarer.  Aye,  and  as  the  more  necessary  !  For  in 
this  world  of  ours,  for  one  lion  that  needs  to  be 
killed  there  are  a  thousand  kind  obscure  demand 
ing  things  that  call  upon  sensitive  souls.  For  one 
lion  that  roars  in  the  night  there  are  at  every 
moment  of  our  life  a  thousand  little  children  who 
awake  in  the  night  and  think  themselves  alone  and 
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cry  out.  And  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  in  our  own 
eyes  who  have  not  become  gross  with  the  world's 
standards,  the  human  family  will  need  a  thousand 
times  a  tender  and  sensitive  hand  to  soothe  a 
frightened  and  unhappy  child  for  once  when  it 
will  call  for  a  strong  fell  hand  to  smite  down  some 
crass  and  public  pest. 

And  once  again,  we  can,  as  time  goes  on,  deal 
in  a  corporate  way — by  legislation,  for  example, 
or  by  the  force  of  public  opinion — with  any  evil 
such  as  may  be  represented  by  a  lion.  Even  if 
there  is  no  Benaiah  at  hand,  we  might  appoint  a 
committee  which  at  least  could  authorise  the 
building  of  a  fence  round  about  the  lion  until  it 
died.  But  the  kind  of  thing  that  those  first  three 
did  is  something  that  you  cannot  legislate  for. 
It  is  also  something  of  a  kind  that  you  cannot 
produce  by  any  system  of  penalties  or  rewards. 
For  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  ceases  to  be  itself 
whenever  it  comes  to  be  the  result  of  ambition  or 
of  pride  or  of  fear.  And  yet  all  the  while  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which,  were  it  to  perish  from  our 
midst,  would  leave  this  world  of  ours  a  brutal  and 
nasty  place. 

But,  finally,  we  Christians  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  the  Bible  that,  fine  as  was  the  deed 
of  Benaiah,  the  deed  of  the  first  three  was  finer, 
for  it  was  extravagant,  sentimental,  and  foolish— 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  Christ -like. 

Confronted  by  that  deed  of  theirs,  when,  out  of 
respect  to  something  in  the  soul  of  one  whom  they 
loved,  these  men  jeopardised  their  life  and  con 
sidered  themselves  fortunate — confronted  by  that 
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deed,  standing  upon  that  moral  eminence,  we  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  ordinary  children  of  men ; 
we  rise  for  the  moment  above  ourselves ;  we  see 
the  striving  and  the  tumult  of  the  world  as  a  stupid 
and  disheartening  thing  ;  and  above  all,  standing 
on  that  moral  eminence,  we  see  the  Cross  of  Jesus 
and  find  its  great  disclosure  of  God  as  something 
not  too  strange. 


VII 
THE  CRY  FOR  REALITY 

"  How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  nothing 
but  that  which  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  " — i  KINGS 
xxii.  1 6. 

THE  Bible  is  a  true  book  of  the  East  in  this  respect, 
that  when  it  tells  a  story  it  does  so  incomparably. 
And  the  stories  of  the  Bible  have  this  further 
quality  —  their  deep  meaning  lies  between  the 
lines.  A  child  enjoys  them,  and  the  ablest  man 
who  ponders  this  life  of  ours  will  find  in  these  stories 
a  lamp  for  his  feet. 

I  know  very  well  what  it  is  I  want  to  arrive  at 
when  I  take  up  this  old  story.  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  myself  and  to  declare  what,  and  what  alone 
— certainly  what  first — is  the  function  of  the  Church 
in  the  world.  But  we  arrive  at  truth,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  a  direct  assault  upon  the  mystery  of 
things,  but  as  we  apply  our  minds  to  things  that 
lie  to  hand,  and  pay  respect  to  other  and  deeper 
things  which  are  suggested  and  inferred  by  the 
way. 

It  is  a  spirited  story,  not  without  a  certain 
laughter  lurking  in  it,  the  kind  of  laughter  which 
is  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  the  Bible 
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when  it  deals  with  men  trying,  as  the  phrase  is, 
to  get  the  better  of  God. 

Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  had  been  at  peace  for 
some  time,  and  it  occurred  to  Ahab  that  this  very 
peace,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  supplied  him  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  carrying  out  a  design, 
namely,  to  annex  from  Syria,  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  held  possession  of  the  place,  Ramoth- 
gilead.  He  invited  Jehoshaphat  to  his  palace  of 
Samaria,  and  there  he  broached  the  subject.  These 
two  were,  as  we  know,  very  different  men.  Jehosha 
phat  was  a  good  man  in  the  broad  and  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  while  Ahab  was — Ahab.  Now 
life  does  not  allow  us  to  proceed  very  far  without 
bringing  us  to  some  issue  where  the  secrets  of  our 
heart  are  made  public.  As  our  Lord  said,  "  What 
we  whisper  in  the  secret  chambers  of  our  heart  is 
one  day  declared  from  the  house-tops." 

When  Ahab  made  his  proposition  to  Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoshaphat  replied  with  courtesy  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  would  not  make  any  diffi 
culty.  With  the  scruple,  however,  of  a  really  good 
man,  he  first  of  all  asked  Ahab  whether  they  could 
not  find  out  what  the  mind  of  God  might  be  upon 
this  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ahab  had 
rather  suspected  that  Jehoshaphat  would  be  making 
a  little  trouble,  and  that  it  would  be  this  particular 
kind  of  trouble.  Certainly  he  was  not  taken  aback 
when  Jehoshaphat  proposed  that  they  should  take 
some  means  of  getting  to  know  the  mind  of  God ; 
and,  giving  a  sign  to  some  official,  a  whole  body  of 
prophets  came  trooping  in — four  hundred  of  them  ! 
They  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  two  monarchs, 
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and  Ahab,  glaring  at  them  and  adopting  a  tone 
which  left  them  in  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  answer  he  looked  for,  addressed  them  : 
"  Shall  we  go  to  Ramoth-gilead  or  shall  we  for 
bear  ?  "  to  which  with  one  voice  they  replied, 
"  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  your 
hand  "  ;  and  later  one  of  those  prophets,  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Chenaanah,  took  a  pair  of  horns  of  iron 
and  rushed  up  and  down  the  open  space,  and  then, 
pulling  himself  up,  turned  to  Ahab  and  said,  "  Thus 
shall  you  drive  the  Syrian  from  the  field." 

But  all  this,  we  are  left  to  infer,  seemed  of  no 
more  consequence  to  Jehoshaphat  than  a  kind  of 
court  entertainment.  He  turned  to  Ahab  and 
said  in  effect,  "  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  removed  my  misgivings. 
These  men  look  to  me  as  though  they  perhaps 
were  afraid  of  you  or  were  dependent  on  you.  At 
any  rate,  they  do  not  affect  me  as  men  who  are 
thinking  independently  and  coming  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  the  outcome  of  thought  and  prayer  and 
the  application  of  any  lofty  and  eternal  principle." 
And  he  added,  "  Is  there  not  some  man  besides  of 
whom  we  might  enquire  of  the  Lord  ?  "  "Is  there 
not,"  that  is  to  say,  "  some  good  man  in  this  country 
of  yours  upon  whom  you  can  rely  to  tell  you  the 
very  truth,  what  we  call  '  the  God's  truth/  whether 
it  pleases  you  or  hurts  you  ?  Have  you  not  a  man 
of  that  type  in  your  country  ?  "  To  which  Ahab 
replied,  "  We  have  !  We  have  the  very  kind  of 
man  you  mean,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah ;  but  I 
hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning 
me,  but  evil."  "  That  is  the  very  man,"  said 
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Jehoshaphat ;  "let  us  hear  Micaiah."  So  a  deputa 
tion  was  sent  to  summon  Micaiah,  whom  they  found, 
it  would  appear,  waiting  for  them.  Together  they 
set  out  for  the  presence  of  Ahab,  and  on  the  way 
the  deputation  tried  to  use  its  influence.  They 
said  in  effect,  "  Look  here  now,  things  are  going  on 
quite  properly.  The  four  hundred  prophets  with 
amazing  unanimity  have  all  voted  for  war.  Let 
thy  word  be  as  the  word  of  one  of  them.  Do  not 
inflame  your  own  conscience.  Fall  in,  and  speak 
that  which  is  good."  To  which  this  robust  and 
unsophisticated  man  replied,  "  What  the  Lord 
giveth  me  to  say,  that  shall  I  speak."  So  they 
came  to  the  king.  Looking  at  him  with  the  same 
aspect  as  had  proved  so  effective  with  the  four 
hundred,  Ahab  addressed  Micaiah,  "  Shall  we  go 
to  war  against  the  Syrians,  or  shall  we  forbear  ?  " 
to  which  Micaiah,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  replied 
with  irony,  "  Go  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  them  into  your  hand."  "  Go,"  that  is  to 
say,  "  if  you  want  to  go.  If  your  mind  is  made 
up  to  go,  why  call  upon  me  to  provide  you  with 
some  reason  in  the  Name  of  God  for  doing  what 
you  propose  to  do  whether  you  have  God's  approval 
or  not  ?  What  you  want  is  to  have  your  own  way. 
Very  well,  then,  take  your  own  way." 

Well,  it  was  at  this  point  that  Ahab  said  some 
thing  which,  in  all  the  circumstances  and  coming 
from  him,  is  so  deep  that  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  in  the  whole  range  of  Holy  Scripture  a  deeper 
utterance,  or  one  which  discloses  to  us  with  such 
clearness  the  last  realities  of  the  human  soul.  "  How 
often  have  I  adjured  thee,"  said  Ahab — Ahab,  this 
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bad  man — "  how  often  have  I  adjured  thee  that 
thou  tell  me  nothing  but  that  which  is  true  when 
thou  speakest  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  ?  " 

That  is  to  say,  even  a  bad  man,  away  deeper 
than  all  his  bad  ambitions,  even  a  bad  man  wants 
to  know  that  somewhere  truth,  even  a  truth  that 
will  thwart  him  and  overwhelm  him,  but  that 
somewhere  truth  can  be  known.  Days  and  years 
may  pass  when  man  will  seem  to  himself  to  be 
getting  on  very  well  avoiding  the  truth,  dealing 
quite  frankly  with  things  upon  the  surface  ;  but 
days  and  years  do  come  with  the  inevitableness 
of  a  returning  tide,  when  men — not  only  good  men, 
but  men  who  until  that  moment  seemed  incom 
petent  for  any  deeper  reach — confess  to  one  another 
and  to  themselves  that  only  the  truth  will  save 
them  ;  times  when  not  only  from  devout  hearts, 
but  from  all  desperate  hearts,  the  prayer  of  Ajax 
bursts  from  their  breast  with  a  cry,  "  Lord,  send 
us  light  though  we  perish  in  the  light." 

Well,  to  state  my  conclusion,  this  in  my  view 
is  the  enduring  and  only  function  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  world — to  be  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth  ;  not  to  play  up  to  man,  but  to  stand  up 
to  man,  to  hurt  man  if  need  be,  to  confront  him, 
to  contradict  him,  to  yield  to  him  not  a  hair's-breadth 
upon  occasion.  That  is  what  the  Church  is  here 
for.  And  the  very  task  of  the  Church  is  to  with 
stand  in  every  passing  age  voices  which  would  seduce 
her  from  her  supernatural  calling. 

Is  there  any  institution  of  more  value  to  the 
world  than  an  institution  which  conceives  it  to  be 
its  function  to  embody  and  announce  truth  above 
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all  the  lower  voices  of  a  time  ?  Where  else,  if 
the  Church  fails  here,  where  else  will  man  find 
truth  ? — and  by  truth,  of  course,  I  am  not  meaning 
arithmetical  truth,  such  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  or  mathematical  truth  or  scientific  truth  or 
any  other  kind  of  truth  ;  I  am  meaning  truth 
which  deals  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  life, 
whether  life  is  a  great  thing  or  a  poor  thing,  a 
glorious  thing  or  a  rotten  thing,  having  God  over 
it  or  having  no  one  over  it ;  whether  it  means 
sense  or  soul,  the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  pleasure  or 
goodness,  time  or  eternity.  Where  else  have  you 
to  go  for  a  ruling  on  these  decisive  things — where 
else  but  here  ?  What  institution  has  it  as  its  very 
function  to  dare  even  to  hurt  and  to  withstand 
mankind  ?  If  your  daily  newspaper  hurts  you  by 
its  insistence  upon  principles  which  conflict  with 
your  interest  or  your  prejudices,  you  may  escape 
the  challenge  there  by  ceasing  your  subscription 
to  that  paper  and  buying  another  which  panders 
to  your  own  moral  taste.  If  your  Member  of 
Parliament,  greatly  daring,  and  ceasing  to  regard 
himself  as  your  helpless  mouthpiece,  should  begin 
to  conceive  of  himself  as  your  representative,  as 
the  man  whom  you  have  chosen  to  think  politically 
for  you,  you  being  satisfied  with  his  general  fitness, 
the  moment  his  public  action  offends  you,  you  can 
begin  to  unseat  him,  and  at  the  next  election  cast 
him  out. 

And  then  life  with  all  its  ups  and  downs,  the 
apparent  moral  carelessness  with  which  this  world 
is  governed,  the  undeserved  misfortunes,  the  sud 
denly  descending  sicknesses,  the  untimely  deaths, 
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those  great  clouds,  that  darkened  sky,  might  make 
this  whole  life  of  ours  to  tender  souls  seem  at  the 
best  ambiguous.  How  in  such  a  world  are  we  to 
survive,  how  recover  our  erectness  and  moral  re 
siliency  and  ardour,  if  God  has  left  us  without 
some  final  place  of  refuge  high  and  lifted  up  above 
the  fashions  and  seductions  and  miseries  of  every 
passing  time  ? 

Our  blessed  Lord,  supreme  everywhere,  who  of 
all  the  sons  of  men  had  the  best  to  say  of  life,  never 
theless  foresaw  that  things  left  to  themselves  would 
inevitably  deteriorate,  degenerate,  rot ;  and  that 
men  would  in  course  of  time  blow  out  the  secondary 
lights  of  life,  and  that  the  whole  human  experiment 
would  go  down  in  some  great  horror  ;  and  founded 
His  Church  to  stay  and  reverse  that  very  death- 
process.  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  ye  are 
that  very  element  in  life  which  will  save  mankind 
from  a  certain  putrefaction.  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world,"  ye  are  that  element  which  alone  can 
cast  upon  life's  sadness  and  mystery  a  meaning 
which  to  faithful  souls  will  make  it  all  seem  well 
worth  while.  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "  ;  ye  are,  that  is 
to  say,  that  element,  that  body,  whose  very  business 
and  vocation  it  is  to  form  the  moral  taste  of  each 
passing  generation.  What  you  forbid,  acting  seri 
ously  with  all  the  facts  and  possibilities  before  you, 
what  you  forbid,  God  for  that  age  forbids.  And 
what  you  permit,  knowing  what  man  at  your  par 
ticular  stage  of  time  can  bear,  God  at  that  stage  of 
time  will  approve. 

F 
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We  often  say  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another 
that  the  very  darkness  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  these  recent  years,  and  the  darkness  which 
still  hangs  about  the  horizons,  has  given  us  of  this 
generation  the  power,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to 
interpret  the  primitive  records  of  the  Church,  our 
Bible,  in  short.  For  the  Bible  is  a  tragic  book, 
written  in  poignant  times  by  tragic  men ;  and 
when  life  takes  us  down  into  any  tragic  depth,  the 
Bible  becomes  dear  and  precious  beyond  all  words. 
It  comforts  us  to  know  that  there  have  been  dark 
times  in  ages  past,  and  it  points  a  way  by  which 
the  darkness  may  again  be  overcome.  As  I  read 
my  New  Testament  in  these  days,  by  the  light  of 
our  time,  I  seem  to  see  that  the  one  task  for  the 
Church  is  to  withstand  all  manner  of  seducing 
voices,  voices  that  would  invite  us  to  a  lower  con 
ception  of  our  function. 

I  can  see  in  Gospel  and  in  Epistle  that  already, 
from  the  very  beginning,  seducing  voices  assailed 
the  Christian  community,  appealing  to  the  Church 
to  think  less  highly  of  itself,  to  abandon  its  super 
natural  speech,  to  come  frankly  down  amongst 
men  and  mix  itself  with  their  ambitions,  having 
a  compassion  even  for  their  sins  which  was  really 
nothing  more  than  a  contempt  for  their  possibilities 
— voices,  indeed,  which  had  then,  and  have  now, 
but  one  intention,  that  we  should  remove  the 
Cross,  the  rock  of  stumbling  and  offence,  from  our 
testimony  and  from  our  demand. 

Our  blessed  Lord  Himself  was  not  spared  this 
seduction.  It  was  the  first  voice  He  heard  after  His 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  when,  in  the  crisis  of  His  man- 
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hood,  suddenly  God's  call  to  Him  became  clear  and 
indisputable  for  ever.  We  read  that  immediately 
thereafter  He  was  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and 
there  He  was  tempted  forty  days  of  the  devil. 

And  what  was  the  nature  of  that  temptation  ? 
What  was  it  in  those  three  definite  proposals  of  the 
Evil  Spirit  which  aroused  Christ's  whole  being  to 
repel  them  ? 

In  thinking  of  the  devil  we  must  put  out  of  our 
minds  any  recollection  we  have  of  Milton's  rhetorical 
and,  indeed,  majestic  figure  of  Satan.  The  Satan 
of  the  Bible  is,  in  a  word,  a  sneak.  He  is  the  low- 
minded  person  who  suggests  the  low  interpretation 
of  man  and  of  the  whole  human  scheme.  He  deals 
in  insinuations  and  innuendoes.  He  is  the  knowing 
one.  You  see  him  at  his  characteristic  work  in 
the  prologue  of  "  Job,"  as  you  see  him  in  his  char 
acteristic  work  in  Goethe's  Faust. 

"  Why  should  you  take  this  lonely  way  through 
life  ?  "  so  he  began  to  assail  the  soul  of  Jesus  in 
the  very  hour  of  its  exaltation.  For  it  was  a  thing 
that  could  not  dawn  upon  Satan  that  our  Lord 
had  accepted  His  vocation,  not  because  it  was  going 
to  bring  Him  honour,  but  simply  because  it  was 
going  to  do  man  good.  Satan  was  utterly  incapable 
of  imagining  that  our  Lord  could  have  any  other 
reason  for  setting  out  upon  His  Mission  than  a 
personal  reason  ;  that  in  some  way  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  His  own  glory.  And  so  he  approached  Jesus 
with  his  cynical  proposals.  "  There  are  only  three 
ways,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  in  which  you  can  have 
men  at  your  disposal,  and  those  three  ways  are 
simply  three  different  methods  of  doing  one  thing, 
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and  that  one  thing  is,  giving  people  what  they  want, 
playing  up  to  their  prejudices  or  to  their  ambitions, 
or,  it  may  be,  to  their  animal  fears  :  by  miracle, 
by  mystery,  by  authority.  By  any  one  of  these, 
ingeniously  manipulated,  you  may  have  your  way, 
and  this  a  way  that  leads  not  through  Gethsemane 
to  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There  are  stones  ;  turn 
them  into  bread.  If  God  is  with  you,  that  is  easy ; 
and  if  you  can  accomplish  that,  man  is  your  slave. 
Or  why  not  take  advantage  of  the  more  sensitive 
and  more  acutely  religious  people  of  the  day,  those 
who  at  this  moment  are  waiting  for  the  Messiah  to 
descend  from  heaven  ?  Why  not  climb  to  a  pin 
nacle  of  the  temple  ?  There  beneath  you,  you  will 
see  the  devout  people  of  your  race  all  bent  in  prayer 
in  the  outer  courts,  waiting  for  the  Messiah  to  come 
down  from  heaven.  You  fling  yourself  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  as  it  were  from  the  sky, 
and  fall  in  amongst  them.  If  God  be  with  you, 
you  will  take  no  harm,  and,  once  more,  the  thing 
is  done.  Or  why  not  indulge  a  vaster  ambition  ? 
Why  content  yourself  with  the  adulation  of  this 
small  people  in  a  corner  of  the  world  ?  Look  round 
about  you  from  this  mountain-top  where  now  we 
stand  together.  There  stretches  the  great  world 
with  all  its  pomp  and  weakness.  Lower  your 
ideals.  Fall  in  with  the  desires  and  appetites  and 
passions  of  men,  giving  these,  of  course,  a  fine  name. 
But  fall  in  with  them.  Say  what  men  want  you  to 
say  ;  offer  men  what  they  like,  that  is  to  say,  justify 
them  in  taking  what  they  like  and  in  being  what 
they  like,  and,  once  more,  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  is  yours." 
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I  say  it  was  the  first  voice  that  assailed  Jesus  on 
the  day  when  God's  holy  way  first  clearly  stretched 
before  Him,  ending  in  the  Cross  of  Calvary ;  and 
it  was  the  last  voice  He  heard  there.  As  He  hung 
upon  the  Cross,  bleeding,  there  came  up  from  the 
crowd  not  a  casual  jeer,  but  a  deliberate  invitation  : 
"  Come  down  from  the  Cross  and  we  will  believe 
You."  "  Put  Yourself,  even  at  this  late  hour,  at  the 
head  of  our  movement.  Become  our  spokesman. 
Make  Yourself  the  spear-head  of  all  the  dull  unrest 
and  inarticulate  passion  of  the  time.  Justify  us 
to  ourselves.  Say  that  we  are  right.  Allow  us 
to  use  Your  Name,  and  it  is  not  even  now  too  late 
for  You  to  inherit  a  kingdom.  But  get  off  that 
Cross  !  Your  very  presence  there  rebukes  us. 
We  are  out  for  things  ;  You  are  out  for  character. 
We  are  full  of  ourselves  ;  You  remind  us  of  God. 
We  are  out  for  a  corruptible  crown  ;  You  mock 
at  all  crowns  with  that  crown  of  thorns."  But 
Jesus  remained  upon  the  Cross.  He  might  have 
summoned  God's  angels  to  intercept,  and  to  spare 
Him  from,  the  doom  of  His  own  great  faith.  But 
He  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
in  consequence  has  become  for  us  God  ! 

When  Jesus  stood  before  Pilate — or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  when  Pilate  stood  before  Jesus — when 
the  Roman  asked  Him  what  He  conceived  His 
business  was  in  the  world,  what  was  it  that  He 
thought  He  was  doing  or  would  do,  our  Lord  replied, 
'  To  this  end  was  I  born  and  to  this  end  am  I  come 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth, — that  I  should  be  a  martyr  to  truth," 
to  which  Pilate  answered,  perhaps  impatiently, 
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but  as  I  think  rather  with  bitterness  and  not  without 
a  kind  of  sadness  —  the  kind  of  sadness  which 
descends  upon  the  world  when  it  has  lost  its  faith 
—Pilate  answered,  "  What  is  truth  !  "  And  in  a 
sense  there  is  no  answer,  except  the  answer  which 
Jesus  supplied  by  going  on  to  die  for  something. 
Truth  is  that  vision  of  God  for  which  Christ  willingly 
and  cordially  died.  And  there  is  a  saying  of  Jesus 
which  the  Church  must  never  permit  itself  to 
escape.  It  is  this :  "  As  I  am  in  the  world,  so  are 
ye  in  the  world." 

Jesus  gave  Pilate  an  answer — the  only  answer. 
For  Pilate  saw  One  in  the  form  of  a  man  facing 
the  horror  of  death  for  the  sake  of  something  which 
He  called  God  ! 


VIII 
OUR  TRUE  BUSINESS  IN  THIS  WORLD 

"  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a 
covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place, 
as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." — ISAIAH 
xxxii.  2. 

WE  Christians  when  we  read  or  when  we  hear 
these  words  apply  them  immediately  to  our  Lord  : 
and  this  more  and  more.  For  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  plot  of  life  thickens  about  us  one  by  one,  we 
more  and  more  passionately,  and  even  desperately, 
cling  to  Christ,  because  He  alone  meets  our  yearnings 
and  necessities  as  men.  If  Christ  gives  us  the  final 
truth  about  God,  and  if  it  be  true  that  He  can  be 
to  us  everything  that  a  good  man  would  wish  to 
be,  so  that  we  can  each  of  us  share  in  His  personal 
assistance  as  though  we  were  alone  with  Him— 
then  it  is  simply  the  truth  to  say  that  He  has 
become,  for  those  who  will  make  trial  of  Him,  an 
hiding-place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the 
tempest  ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Of  course 
one  will  never  know  that  Christ  can  be  all  this  or 
anything  of  this  to  him  until  he  allows  Christ  to 
have  to  do  with  his  true  and  personal  life.  And 
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in  the  case  of  many  of  us  we  are  not  ready  to  admit 
Christ  into  our  true  life  until  we  are  in  some  stark 
necessity.  There  are  others  I  know,  and  they 
are  to  be  envied,  who  have  grown  up  from  their 
childhood  in  a  kind  of  natural  friendship  with 
Christ,  until  He  has  become  the  very  principle 
and  conscience  of  their  life,  so  that  they  can  say 
truly,  as  S.  Paul  could  say,  "  I  no  longer  live,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  But,  alas,  it  is  true  of  most 
of  us  that  we  have  gone  to  Christ  only  in  our  day 
of  darkness,  when  we  were  in  some  strait  of  fear. 
Even  so,  we  have  gone  to  Him,  and  we  have  found 
in  Him — even  in  the  bare  fact  that  He  was  there 
and  that  He  had  said  what  He  had  said — we  have 
found  what  humble  and  suppliant  souls  have  ever 
found  in  Him.  And  to  describe  this  experience 
no  words  are  more  natural  and  fitting  than  the 
strong  words  of  some  psalm  which  speaks  about 
taking  us  from  a  "  fearful  pit  or  from  the  miry 
clay,"  or  such  words  as  Isaiah  uses  here,  about  an 
hiding-place,  and  a  covert,  and  fresh-flowing  water, 
and  a  shade  from  the  glare  of  an  intolerable  sun 
upon  an  endless  waste  of  sand. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  hold  in  any  hard 
and  dogmatic  way  that  Isaiah,  when  he  forecast 
this  scene  of  human  happiness  and  strength,  saw 
precisely  how  it  was  going  to  be  fulfilled.  What 
concerns  us  to  believe  is  that  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
speaking  through  him,  did  describe  a  state  of  human 
society  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God  than  any 
thing  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  state  of  society  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
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God  than  anything  which  exists  now.  In  the 
prophet's  view  it  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
shall  take  form  whenever  true  thoughts  of  God 
and  of  life  control  men's  minds.  And  there  Isaiah 
prepares  us  for  the  message  of  Jesus. 

And  now  let  us  look  into  this  description  of  a 
human  society  which  has  the  approval  of  God  and 
His  benediction.  It  will  always  be  the  mark  of  a 
society  in  which  the  true  God  is  acknowledged, 
that  the  members  of  it  stand  together ;  that  they 
help  one  another.  The  ideal  Society,  indeed,  is 
a  Society  of  Friends.  But,  if  that  be  so,  then  we 
ought  to  judge  ourselves  by  our  nearness  to,  or 
our  distance  from,  such  an  ideal. 

The  charge  is  made  against  us  who  are  called 
Christians,  and  indeed  against  the  type  of  person 
which  Christianity,  it  is  alleged,  is  concerned  to 
produce,  that  we  are  apt  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
social  conditions  in  which  we  live.  Where  we  are 
acutely  religious  we  are  preoccupied — so  it  is 
alleged — with  our  own  soul,  with  its  ups  and  downs 
of  feeling,  and  away  in  the  background,  with  an 
intermittent  anxiety  as  to  our  destiny  after  death. 
When  we  have  ceased  to  be  acutely  religious  we 
have  become  really  indifferent  to  everything  except 
our  own  material  interests,  which  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  admit  are  secured  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  prevalence  round  about  us  of  those  decencies 
and  quiet  habits  which  religion  on  the  whole  safe 
guards.  And  so  we,  without  intending  anything 
so  crude,  may  fall  into  a  way  of  patronising  religion, 
on  the  ground  that  though  we  ourselves  may  not 
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need  its  maxims  or  its  threatenings  or  its  promises, 
nevertheless  it  is  good  for  masses  of  people  who 
without  it  might  become  troublesome  and  danger 
ous.  And  so,  we  are  not  averse  to  giving  some 
thing  now  and  then  lest  religion  should  perish 
from  the  earth.  But  whether  we  are  acutely 
religious,  or  whether  in  our  case  religion,  having 
lost  for  us  its  edge  and  direct  necessity,  has  now 
become  a  merely  decent  custom  for  which  we 
can  see  reason  enough  to  be  at  some  small  pains 
lest  it  die  and  worse  things  befall  us — in  either 
case,  so  it  is  alleged  of  us  to-day,  sometimes  sadly, 
sometimes  with  bitterness  and  contempt, — we  think 
of  religion,  of  Christianity,  as  a  plan  or  scheme 
by  which  our  own  individual  interests,  whether 
those  be  conceived  as  a  deep  thing  or  a  shallow 
thing,  are  secured  both  in  this  world  and  in  any 
world  which  may  follow  upon  this  one. 

Now  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  for  it  will  be  a  good 
sign,  that  we  admit  without  reserve  or  qualification 
the  enormous  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  such  a 
charge.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  times 
when  people  who  claimed  to  be  Christian  felt  no 
responsibility  for  the  world  in  which  they  lived, 
no  shame  for  the  evil  conditions  in  which  their 
fellow-men  toiled  at  their  daily  tasks,  and,  when 
the  day's  work  was  done,  passed  their  pitiful  leisure. 
It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  say  that  during  such  times, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  past  and  gone,  men 
who  did  certain  things  or  neglected  certain  things 
were  themselves  hard  and  cruel.  In  any  case, 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  fact  is  they  were  able 
to  combine  in  their  own  minds,  without  any  sense 
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of  discord  or  insincerity,  the  claim  to  be  Christian 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  little  responsi 
bility  for  the  world  or  the  country  or  the  town 
or  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived. 

If  this  were  a  debate  in  which  I  was  taking  a 
side,  I  could  say  some  things  to  qualify  the  judgment 
we  are  ready  to  pass  upon  such  men  and  such  times. 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  with  satirists  like  Dickens, 
that  they  were  merely  cheats  and  hypocrites,  using 
religion  as  a  cloak.  But  even  if  it  were  true  to  say 
that  they  were  hypocrites  and  used  the  current 
phrases  and  protestations  of  religion  as  a  cloak, 
we  should  have  to  conclude  that  they  knew  they 
would  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  their  contempor 
aries,  if  those  contemporaries  believed  they  were 
sincere.  What  I  mean  is  :  when  Dickens  is  pillory 
ing  Mr.  Chadband,  for  example,  he  is  not  necessarily 
disparaging  the  evangelical  faith  which  Mr.  Chad- 
band  professed  and  that  piety  and  unworldliness 
which  he  was  wont  to  affect  in  public  places  and 
when  he  had  an  audience.  Dickens  denounces 
Chadband  not  because  Chadband  believed  in  an 
individualistic  type  of  religion  which  made  much 
of  heaven  and  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  On 
those  themes  Dickens  himself  could  beat  Chadband 
in  rhetoric  and  sentimentality.  No,  what  Dickens 
is  denouncing,  and  this  with  the  approval  of  ah1 
right-minded  people  in  all  ages  and  countries,  is 
the  horrid  insincerity  of  one  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  religion  whose  phrases  he  used.  The  only 
world  Mr.  Chadband  cared  for  was  this  present 
world.  The  only  seat  he  wanted  was  a  comfortable 
seat  at  home.  And  for  him  to  go  about  ready  to 
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turn  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  soon  as  any  one  came 
in  sight  who  was  likely  to  notice  his  attitude  and 
think  the  better  of  him  for  it,  was  a  horror  and  an 
offence. 

But  the  truth  is,  it  is  hard  to  be  quite  fair  to 
those  who  lived  in  any  age  but  our  own.  Whilst 
a  really  good  man  in  any  age  will  resemble  in  certain 
matters  a  really  good  man  in  any  other  age,  there 
will  always  be  differences.  On  certain  matters  it 
will  always  be  more  tolerable  for  one  age  than  for 
another,  in  the  day  of  judgment.  I  can  imagine 
a  good  and  serious  man  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  or  even  early  in  the  nineteenth,  looking 
round  upon  his  fellow-men  living  in  much  poverty 
and  distress,  and,  except  for  the  responsibility 
which  he  would  probably  acknowledge  of  dispens 
ing  a  little  charity  amongst  them,  not  feeling  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  work  up  any  further  agony 
of  sympathy.  Because  for  one  thing  he  himself 
was  probably  a  poor  man.  In  the  year  1801,  the 
total  currency  in  Scotland  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
Maidenkirk  was  200,000  Scots  pounds,  each  worth 
about  five  shillings  in  pre-war  currency,  that  is, 
about  one-and-eightpence  nowadays.  That  was  all 
the  money  that  Scotland  possessed,  so  that  there 
were  few  people  far  removed  from  the  grindstone. 
It  would  be  difficult  too  in  those  days  for  even  a 
good  and  tender-hearted  man  to  feel  rebuked  and 
ashamed  at  the  domestic  conditions  in  which  the 
mass  of  people  lived.  He  himself  lived  in  conditions 
not  much  better.  The  aristocracy  of  Scotland 
lived  in  the  Canongate  in  those  days  in  houses 
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which  are  still  standing,  the  only  difference  being 
that  possibly  they  are  to-day  more  sanitary  than 
they  were  in  their  great  days.  That  is  to  say,  the 
aspect  of  these  things  did  not  touch  the  conscience 
even  of  good  men. 

And  besides,  whether  it  was  a  better  state  of 
things  or  a  worse,  the  fact  is  that  religion  at  that 
time  was  conceived  by  all  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple,  as  a  matter  between  the  individual  soul 
and  God.  Anything  which  followed  from  a  sound 
relationship  between  God  and  one's  soul  was  of 
course  an  admirable  thing — any  kindness  or  charity. 
But  such  things  were  not  of  the  essence  of  Christi 
anity  as  then  conceived. 

I  am  not  defending  that  earlier  level  of  Christian 
piety,  or  those  who  practised  it.  They  will  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  all  their  circumstances,  in 
the  light  also  of  their  knowledge  and  according  as 
they  were  faithful  to  the  highest  moral  insight  of 
their  time,  precisely  as  we  shall  be  judged.  All 
that  I  am  contending  for  is  that  every  age  applies 
to  itself  its  own  acknowledged  test.  We  may 
believe  that  God  judges  us  in  the  light  of  our 
behaviour  towards  some  quite  definite  appeal 
which  comes  to  us — from  the  condition  of  things 
which  is  actually  about  us  and  in  the  light  of  our 
own  condition  and  opportunity. 

It  may  seem  to  us  strange  that  good  people 
could  ever  imagine  that  they  could  be  pleasing  to 
God  if  they  lived  selfishly — no  matter  how  fine 
that  selfishness  might  be.  Certainly  we  know 
better.  Things  do  move.  The  true,  and,  when 
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all  is  said,  the  only  business  of  Christianity  is  that 
by  the  help  of  God  working  through  its  laws  and 
promises  and  presences,  souls  may  one  by  one  be 
saved.  But  it  may  be  that  God  has  given  to  our 
time  a  truer,  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  have  one's  soul  saved.  Saved  from  the  assault 
of  animal  passion  ?  Yes,  that  indeed.  And  from 
that  precise  form  of  animal  passion  which  expresses 
itself  in  sensuality  and  lechery  ?  Yes,  that  indeed. 
Saved  from  some  numbing  memory,  from  some 
maddening  remorse  ?  Yes  :  blessed  be  God  we 
may  be  saved  from  that,  and  must  be  if  we  are  to 
live  without  shame  and  fear. 

But  saved  from  much  besides  all  these  or  any 
one  of  them.  For  the  animal  life  which  threatens 
us  all  has  manifestations  other  than  that  of  un 
balanced  sensuality.  There  are  animals  and 
animals.  And  what  is  the  spirit  of  self-seeking 
but  the  dominion  over  our  soul  of  the  animal  pro 
pensity,  from  which  a  man  is  saved  only  when 
his  heart  is  generous  and  kind.  In  fact  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  phrase  "to  be  saved," 
as  expressing  the  business  and  fruit  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  obedience,  is  a  partial  and  incomplete 
expression.  That  it  says  nothing  until  it  says 
more.  We  perceive  now  that  when  one  claims 
"  to  be  saved,"  we  have  the  right  to  ask  of  him  or 
of  ourselves  if  we  make  the  claim,  "  Saved  to  what 
or  for  what  ?  "  For  the  only  value  of  being  saved 
lies  in  the  further  use  you  now  propose  to  make 
of  your  liberated  life. 

To  pass  over  many  things  by  the  way  :    there 
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is  no  proof  to  ourselves  or  to  others  or  to  God  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  from  the  natural 
to  the  spiritual,  like  the  proof  they  supply  who 
are  setting  before  themselves  as  their  life-principle, 
the  principle  of  this  great  saying  of  Isaiah.  What 
we  are  always  forgetting  is  that  God's  purpose  is 
not  to  save  you  and  me,  but  to  save  the  world. 
The  only  reason  I  have  for  believing  that  God  loves 
me,  and  cares  for  me,  is  that  He  loves  the  world 
and  cares  for  the  world.  It  is  because  I  form  a 
part  of  the  world  that  I  come  within  His  love. 
Whatever  He  has  done  for  me  He  did  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  through  me.  Whatever  He  has  given 
me  He  gave  as  a  loan,  that  I  might  let  it  out  to 
the  world.  I  not  only  belong  to  God  who  loved 
me,  but  to  the  world  which  lies  in  God's  idea,  to 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  which  and  within  which 
He  loved  me. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
pondering  the  revelation  of  Himself  and  of  life's 
meaning  which  God  has  been  giving  us  all  through 
the  history  and  the  literature  of  that  time,  one  thing 
above  all  others  seems  to  have  been  His  intention— 
and  that  to  teach  us  how  we  need  one  another, 
and  how  we  depend  upon  one  another.  We  had 
read  of  course,  and  we  had  never  seriously  disputed 
(for  we  had  never  seriously  believed),  that  God  had 
made  all  nations  to  dwell  together  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  we  had  not  allowed  that  to  inter 
fere  with  our  own  ambitions.  In  fact  we  had  all 
accepted  as  the  law  of  human  existence  that  one 
nation  prospers  upon  another's  failures  and  embar 
rassments  ;  that  one  man  prospers  upon  another's 
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defeat ;  that  that  is  life  ;  that  that  is  one  of  the 
things  which  God  at  the  beginning  and  all  through 
had  looked  upon  and  "  behold  it  was  very  good." 

We  have  learned  now  that  that  is  not  true, 
that  it  never  really  was  true  and  never  will  be  true. 
I  say  we  have  learned  that ;  but  sometimes  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  even  yet  learned  it.  We  have 
at  least  got  so  far  that  the  best  minds  in  all  nations 
are  aroused,  so  that  when  a  statesman  issues  from 
his  retirement  and  tells  us  that  we  must  learn  that 
lesson  or  perish,  we  assent.  When  Holy  Scripture 
sets  before  us  an  ideal  as  here  in  Isaiah's  vision, 
we  who  take  our  religion  from  the  Bible  must  look 
upon  that  ideal  as  supplying  us  with  our  task. 

For  we  cannot  claim  to  believe  in  a  thing  until 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achieving  of  it.  We 
must  not  even  pronounce  a  thing  beautiful  or 
desirable  or  good  unless  at  the  moment  we  mean 
that  it  is  something  for  which  we  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  act  and  to  plan,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  should  think  it  no  hard  thing  to  suffer  loss. 

The  only  question  therefore  for  us,  first  one  by 
one,  and  then  in  groups,  communities,  countries 
to  be  agreed  upon,  is  as  to  whether  this  ideal  which 
Isaiah  declared  to  be  God's  desire,  an  ideal  which 
our  blessed  Lord  approved  and  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — whether  that  ideal 
touches  our  imagination  and  persuades  us  of  its 
glory.  A  world  in  which  men  do  not  strive  with 
one  another,  conceiving  of  success  as  something 
to  be  gained  by  another's  defeat,  taking  pride  in 
another's  overthrow  !  A  world,  on  the  contrary, 
in  which  a  man  knows  that  to  help  his  fellow-man 
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is  not  a  mere  occasional  luxury  which  he  may 
permit  himself,  but  the  very  rule  and  business  of 
his  life — to  be  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind  ! 
A  world  in  which  if  any  habit  or  prejudice  survives 
which  makes  such  a  way  of  life  impossible,  that 
habit  or  prejudice  must  be  meanwhile  mitigated 
from  any  harsh  operation,  and  one  day  thoughtfully 
and  finally  expelled  !  A  world  in  which  one  nation 
shall  be  as  concerned  for  another's  welfare  as  though 
it  were  her  own — as  indeed  in  the  long  run  it  is  her 
own  !  A  world  in  which  the  nations  in  a  deep  and 
sensible  way  shall  indeed  have  all  things  in  common, 
each  sharing  in  the  other's  natural  resources,  ex 
changing  goods  and  gifts  and  services  !  A  world 
in  which  a  hostile  tariff  will  seem  monstrously 
immoral,  and  a  customs  officer  as  low  a  menial  as 
seemed  the  publican  to  the  Jew !  A  world  in 
which  a  man  shall  be  to  another  man  as  an  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the  storm  ; 
as  rivers  of  waters  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of 
a  rock  in  a  weary  land  !  A  world  in  which  anything 
conflicting  with  such  an  ideal  shall  be  tolerated 
only  under  a  sad  sense  of  necessity  and  always 
only  as  a  temporary  thing,  to  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  hurled  into  the  limbo 
of  shameful  and  discredited  things  !  To  believe 
in  such  a  world,  and  to  plan  its  coming, — what  is 
that  but  to  be  a  Christian  ! 


IX 
A  SINISTER  PROSPECT 

"  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
shall  utterly  fall." — ISAIAH  xl.  30. 

THAT  is  a  horrid  idea.  But  let  me  begin  where  I 
wish  to  end,  and  instead  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
let  me  set  out  with  one.  The  main  business  of 
religion  everywhere,  and  the  main  business  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  to  enable  man  to  stand  up  to 
life,  to  endure  his  own  thoughts  about  himself  and 
never  to  become  appalled  or  wearied  or  disgusted 
over  the  details.  In  our  own  day  there  are  those 
who  think  that  the  business  of  Christianity  is 
something  which  they  suppose  to  be  more  vital, 
but  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  regard  as  incon 
ceivably  more  trivial.  If  some  voices  in  our  own 
time  are  about  to  secure  a  greater  vogue,  until 
they  dominate  the  catholic  intention  of  the  Church  ; 
if  they  succeed  in  diverting  the  vitality  of  the 
Christian  community  into  mere  projects  of  social 
reform  and  economics,  the  terrible  penalty  may 
be  that  the  Church  will  be  left  to  manage  that 
business  since  she  has  chosen  it.  But  what  will 
happen  thereafter  ?  "  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
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only."  One  day  it  will  dawn  upon  the  more  sensi 
tive  people  in  a  community  and  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  Church  has  betrayed  them,  that 
the  Church  has  become  a  secular  force,  that  she  no 
longer  deals  with  man  in  his  tragic  heights  and 
depths,  in  his  loneliness,  in  his  tears  and  agonies 
and  cries  ;  the  Church  has  at  length  become  a 
mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  And  so 
men  will  say  with  truth  that  the  Church  deals  no 
more  with  man  as  a  spiritual  and  immortal  being, 
but  with  man  on  a  more  trivial  and  superficial  level 
than  the  great  literature  even  of  the  human  race. 
Of  course,  such  a  mood  would  only  be  for  a  time, 
even  if  it  should  descend  upon  us,  and  after  a  little 
time  man,  face  to  face  with  himself  and  with  life 
and  death,  would  rise  on  a  great  wave  of  indigna 
tion  and  rebuild  here  and  everywhere,  and  furnish 
and  equip  with  a  new  joyfulness,  a  proper  home 
for  his  spirit  with  Christ  in  God. 

The  idea  which  flashes  into  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  towards  the  close  of  a  great  passage 
is  one  which,  when  we  isolate  it  and  ponder  it, 
might  well  shake  us  to  the  depths  of  our  soul. 
He  suggests  the  possibility  that  one  day  man  may 
lose  the  taste  for  life,  may  grow  wearied.  Stale- 
ness,  want  of  enterprise,  fatigue  may  one  day 
descend  upon  the  human  race,  and  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  protesting 
and  climbing  point  of  view,  man  may  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  '  The  youths  may  faint  and  grow 
weary,  and  the  young  men  may  utterly  fall." 

In  the  long  contemplation  of  the  history  of  this 
world,  things  of  that  kind,  we  perceive,  have 
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happened.  What  are  now  the  Arctic  regions  were 
at  one  time  tropical  and  subtropical.  Beneath  the 
snows  of  Nova  Zembla,  there  are,  I  understand, 
remains  of  great  palm  forests.  Once  upon  a  time, 
that  is  to  say,  there  was  all  the  wealth  and  wonder, 
all  the  life  and  stir,  all  the  secrecy  and  subtlety  of 
luxuriant  tropical  undergrowth.  And  then  the 
polar  axis  shifted  steadily,  fell  away  from  the  sun, 
and  death — which  apart  from  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  is  the  lot  and  the  doom  of  this  planet 
of  ours, — death  pushed  out  its  great  hand ;  and 
now  that  region  of  the  world  lies  under  eternal 
snow. 

The  study  of  the  human  family,  scattered  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  shows  signs  here  and 
there  of  something  of  a  similar  kind  having  occurred. 
Whole  races  have  passed  away.  In  many  cases, 
doubtless,  they  have  fallen  victims  to  some  stronger 
race,  or  they  have  died  of  disease  and  famine  ; 
but  there  are  evidences  up  and  down  the  world  of 
peoples  and  tribes  that  have  steadily  lost  vitality, 
lost  fitness  for  the  struggle  of  life,  in  fact  have  lost 
faith ;  and  have  slowly  and  steadily  shrunk  in 
physique,  in  enterprise,  in  the  will  to  live, — and 
the  waves  have  rolled  over  them,  leaving  but  faint 
traces  of  their  former  presence. 

Suddenly  the  idea  occurs  to  the  prophet,  though 
in  the  rapture  and  intoxication  of  his  own  great 
faith  at  the  moment  it  is  immediately  dismissed, 
but  it  has  occurred  to  him — the  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  day  in  this  world  when  the  desire  for 
life  would  flag  and  die  in  the  hearts  even  of  its 
youth. 
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Brusov,  a  Russian,  and  so  far  as  one  knows 
still  alive,  wrote  some  time  ago  a  work  of  fiction 
entitled  The  Southern  Republic,  in  which  he  develops 
this  idea,  and  develops  it  with  that  subtlety  and 
logical  thoroughness  which  is  at  once  the  thing 
to  be  admired  and  the  thing  to  be  feared  in  the 
Russian  mind.  It  is  a  pure  piece  of  imagination, 
but  any  one  with  moral  insight  sees  in  a  moment 
what  the  man  is  after,  and  what  a  legitimate  piece 
of  imagination  it  all  is. 

He  tells  us  that  a  day  came  when,  by  the  develop 
ment  of  scientific  methods,  it  became  possible  for 
men  to  live  in  that  tract  of  country  which  sur 
rounds  and  includes  the  Southern  Pole.  Nature 
was  still  as  rigorous  as  it  is  with  us  to-day,  but  it 
became  possible  because  of  the  incredible  wealth 
which  was  discovered  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth  there,  to  build  of  steel  an  immense  habitation 
for  human  beings.  There,  under  a  roof  of  massed 
metal,  a  great  community  lived.  It  was  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Labouring  for  only  an 
hour  or  two  each  day,  they  produced  such  wealth 
that  all  the  races  of  the  world  could  be  brought 
to  minister  to  their  pleasures  in  every  region  and 
level  of  life.  The  greatest  lecturers,  the  greatest 
exponents  of  music,  the  greatest  artists,  found  it 
worth  their  while  to  visit  that  Southern  Republic. 
Heat  and  light  were  developed  from  the  natural 
resources  of  the  place  which  in  that  day  the  mind 
of  man  could  discover  and  could  control ;  and  life 
moved  along  for  those  people  in  what  seemed 
ideal  conditions. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  at  first  very  obscurely, 
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a  curious  malady  began  to  appear  amongst  the 
people.  At  the  outset  the  signs  were  so  amusing 
and  ridiculous  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
those  who  were  afflicted.  (That,  of  course,  as 
it  turns  out,  is  their  tragic  mistake.)  The  chief 
symptom,  and  it  must  of  course  have  been  very 
amusing,  was  this  :  when  a  man  was  affected  with 
this  malady,  he  found  that  when  he  wanted  to 
do  a  thing,  he  did  the  very  opposite.  Coming 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  a  friend,  he  would 
suddenly  strike  the  friend.  Wishing  to  go  to  bed, 
instead  of  taking  off  his  clothes,  he  would  put  on 
more  clothes.  Wishing  to  go  forwards,  he  would 
go  backwards.  Intending  to  stand  up,  he  would 
settle  more  firmly  in  his  seat.  All  this,  which 
was  amusing  enough,  so  long  as  it  was  con 
fined  to  a  few  here  and  there,  and  touched  no 
thing  vital  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was 
tolerable.  Soon,  however,  there  began  to  be  a  very 
real  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  more  far-seeing  ; 
for  this  mysterious  malady  began  to  spread, 
and  all  sorts  of  unlikely  and  most  responsible 
people  began  to  be  affected.  Some  good  men  came 
together  and  formed  a  very  strict  society,  the 
members  of  which  pledged  themselves  to  take 
every  precaution  against  infection.  They  appointed 
from  their  number  one  as  their  leader,  to  whom 
they  delegated  absolute  powers.  For,  face  to  face 
with  some  threatened  catastrophe,  men  are  not 
afraid  to  put  themselves  even  under  a  tyrant.  He 
set  about  securing  men  who  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  vital  interests  of  their  republic,  who  should 
work  the  immense  engines  that  generated  the  heat 
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and  light,  knowing  that  without  that  heat  and 
light  outside  nature  would  freeze  them  to  the 
marrow  of  their  bones.  Men  also  he  appointed 
from  this  close  society  to  control  the  system  of 
transport.  For  a  little  while  it  seemed  that  these 
precautions  had  had  their  proper  result,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  community  had  just  been  saved. 
But  that  feeling  of  security  soon  passed.  Out 
breaks  here  and  there  occurred  even  in  the  members 
of  this  careful  group.  One  here  and  there  did 
some  almost  fatal  thing.  One  day  a  man  would 
neglect  to  make  the  proper  change  in  the  points  at 
some  great  junction,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  death.  This 
wildness  and  insecurity,  as  you  can  imagine,  only 
augmented  the  force  of  the  terrible  malady,  and 
pushed  over  the  delicate  line  of  sanity  those  who 
were  approaching  that  margin,  until  one  day 
the  half-crazy  ones  broke  loose  and  overwhelmed 
the  tiny  group  of  sane  and  normal  men  who  were 
still  holding  desperately  to  their  posts.  The  lights 
went  out,  the  temperature  fell ;  in  the  darkness 
there  were  wailing  cries,  sounds  of  struggling,  but 
later,  only  silence.  Nature  outside  held  on  its 
ancient  way ;  the  snows  heaped  themselves  round 
that  mighty  work  of  men's  hands,  and  blotted  it 
out  as  though  it  had  never  been  other  than  a  little 
and  negligible  thing. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  ?  It  is  simply 
this,  that  there  might  conceivably  descend  upon 
the  human  race  something  which  would  stultify 
mankind.  Of  course,  if  anything  of  this  kind 
should  ever  happen,  it  will  happen  among  the  best 
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people  in  the  world  first.  In  the  language  of  physio 
logy,  the  best  people  in  the  world  are  nervously 
the  most  sensitive.  Anything  fine  and  disastrous 
does  not  touch  the  backward  races  of  the  world 
any  more  than  it  touches  trees  or  animals  or  rocks. 
Anything  fine,  and  because  fine,  precarious,  will 
first  make  itself  felt,  I  repeat,  amongst  the  best. 
The  human  race  has  always  broken  down  at  the 
top,  not  at  the  top  socially,  indeed  it  may  be  the 
very  opposite,  but  at  the  top  in  the  sense  of  at  the 
finest ;  and  it  has  broken  down  in  this  particular 
way.  There  has  come  up  to  it,  seducing  it,  appeal 
ing  to  it,  undermining  its  early  moral  stability 
and  robustness,  the  awful  suggestion  that  the  whole 
thing  is  not  worth  while.  And  that  dismal  con 
clusion  having  been  reached,  the  consequences 
depend  upon  national  characteristics  and  predis 
positions.  With  us  Western  peoples,  were  any 
such  wave  of  fatigue  to  pass  over  the  race,  it  would 
probably  not  take  the  form  of  any  wholesale  per 
sonal  violence — man  slipping  out  of  life  by  the 
forbidden  door.  No,  not  that.  It  would  probably 
announce  itself — and  already  there  are  signs  in 
certain  sections  of  the  community — in  a  greediness 
for  pleasure,  in  the  cult  of  speed,  in  any  contrivance 
for  evading  life,  in  shrinking  from  thought,  in 
flight  from  reality.  For  in  every  case  these  are 
forms  of  despair. 

To  close  where  I  began,  the  one  supreme  function 
of  the  Christian  tradition,  the  one  cry  and  appeal 
of  Jesus,  is  to  persuade  us  human  beings,  and 
especially  to  persuade  the  finest  of  us,  in  the  sense 
of  those  of  us  who  have  misgivings,  who  are  liable 
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to  disabling  and  devastating  moods,  moods  that 
dispose  us  to  cease  protesting — to  persuade  us,  to 
appeal  to  us,  that  life,  even  in  the  darkest  day, 
is  well  worth  while. 

Men  and  women  of  our  day  may  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them,  but  this  is  the  matter 
with  them.  They  have  in  large  measure  yielded 
to  a  despair  of  life  highly  and  beautifully  conceived. 
Most  people,  and  these  the  very  best  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  most  sensitive,  may  not  know 
that  what  they  need  in  order  to  help  them  round 
the  dead  centre  of  their  own  souls,  is  simply  to  be 
done  with  all  pride  and  to  take  their  own  personal 
need  of  God  as  the  very  proof  of  His  nearness. 

It  was  the  hope  of  Jesus  Christ  that  if  He  went 
in  front  of  man,  and  laid  down  His  life  without 
bitterness,  but  rather  thanking  God  for  life's  great 
opportunity — it  was  His  beautiful  hope  that  not 
only  at  the  beginning  but  in  every  age,  and  especi 
ally  in  an  age  like  our  own,  that  has  passed  through 
some  ultimate  crisis  in  which  the  very  roots  of 
things  are  laid  bare  and  men  stand  timidly  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  future,  men  remembering 
Him  would  gird  up  their  loins  to  welcome  that 
future  which  day  by  day  by  their  various  fidelities 
they  would  be  seeking  to  create. 

"  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and 
the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they 
shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  (greatest  achieve 
ment  of  all)  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint." 


X 

THE  WAY  OF  PEACE 

"  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree." — ISAIAH  Iv.  13. 

THESE  words  occur  in  the  course  of  that  passionate 
appeal,  which  Isaiah  made  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
that  they  should  return  to  Zion  and  build  up  its 
waste  places.  It  seems  utterly  incredible  that  any 
such  appeal  should  have  been  needed.  But  with 
regard  to  man,  nothing  is  incredible.  Extreme 
evolutionists  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong 
in  the  account  which  they  offer  of  man's  descent, 
or  rather  his  ascent — that  he  has  come  up  from  the 
slime  of  the  earth,  taking  a  breathing  space  by 
the  way,  in  the  serpent  and  the  fish,  and  the  tiger 
and  the  ape.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  But 
certainly  man  has  it  in  him  to  behave  at  times 
like  every  one  of  these  creatures,  and  like  one  or 
two  others  besides.  And  yet  that  cannot  be  the 
whole  account  of  man ;  and  those  who  would 
thus  explain  his  baser  parts  must  account  for 
equally  evident  qualities  within  him  surely  other 
wise  derived.  A  man  can  behave  like  a  worm  or 
like  a  serpent,  or  with  the  coldness  and  sliminess  of 
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a  fish :  yes,  but  he  can  also  behave  like  a— 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it — like  a  man.  So 
that  if  you  will  explain  certain  features  of  man 
kind  by  a  theory  of  physical  descent,  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  account  for  those  invincible 
expressions  of  the  higher  spirit,  unless  you 
accept  some  form  of  words  like  those  of  the 
Bible,  and  believe  that  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  made  him  a  living 
soul. 

I  was  saying  how  incredible  it  was  that  the 
Jews  should  have  needed  this  appeal,  repeated 
with  every  ingenuity  of  loving  promise,  in  order 
to  win  them  back  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 
We  should  have  supposed  that  they  would  have 
poured  out,  leaving  everything  behind,  the  moment 
Cyrus  gave  them  their  freedom.  Yes,  that  is  what 
we  should  have  expected  from  people  whose  fathers 
had  sung,  "  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion." 
And  that  is  what  the  prophets  expected  ;  and  it 
was  because  it  did  not  happen  that  the  heart  of  the 
Old  Testament  broke  just  there  and  never  really 
recovered.  It  is  a  powerful  warning  to  us  all  as 
to  how  a  nation  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  may 
so  entirely  change  for  the  worse,  as  not  only  to 
abandon  the  high  faith  of  their  fathers,  but  posi 
tively  to  hate  and  make  a  mockery  of  things, 
dreams,  doctrines,  words  of  life,  for  which  their 
fathers  would  have  died,  and  did  die. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  all  that  wonderful  music 
of  appeal  we  take  these  words,  separating  them, 
for  our  purpose,  from  the  context  :  "  Instead  of 
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the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree." 

The  words  are  a  promise,  if  you  like,  of  what 
would  happen  in  this  world,  and  would  happen 
now,  if  the  Spirit  of  God — which  is  faith  and  hope 
and  love — were  to  enter  upon  the  effective  control 
of  human  life.  The  thorns  and  the  briers  would 
disappear — the  things  that  wound  and  tear  our 
flesh.  The  words  which  we  speak  in  the  bitterness 
of  our  soul,  the  things  we  say  in  malice  and  in 
envy,  with  the  very  purpose  of  giving  pain — such 
words  would  never  cross  our  lips  if  at  the  source 
of  our  life  there  sat  enthroned  a  Holy  Presence 
wielding  power.  And  even  if  such  things  should 
still  take  place  in  the  world,  if  there  should  still 
be  cruel  and  petty  souls,  indulging  their  evil  spirit 
upon  those  about  them,  nevertheless,  if  deep  in 
the  lives  of  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  hurt, 
the  spirit  of  peace  should  be  habitually  at  home, 
such  words,  though  aimed  like  arrows  and  having 
the  poison  of  arrows,  would  glance  aside,  doing  no 
harm.  And  an  arrow  which  is  shot  in  malice  and 
strikes  an  uncomplaining  soul,  leaps  back  from 
the  wound  it  thought  to  make,  and  pierces  the 
heart  of  him  who  first  put  it  on  the  string. 

All  good  people  in  our  day  are  greatly  concerned 
about  what,  from  various  points  of  view,  we  feel 
to  be  the  problem  of  our  modern  life.  It  is  all 
so  complex,  so  entangled  and  intricate.  We  see 
that  we  cannot  deal  in  any  thorough  way  with  one 
thing  without  going  on  to  deal  with  other  things, 
and  unless  we  have  a  great  and  happy  faith  in 
God,  that  He  is  always  with  us,  helping  us  in  un- 
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imaginable  ways  when,  for  the  sake  of  some  aspect 
of  His  Kingdom,  we  rouse  ourselves  to  action — 
unless  we  have  some  such  invigorating  faith, 
we  slacken  in  our  purposes,  feeling  that  the  task 
is  too  great,  or  that  by  our  dealing  effectively 
with  one  thing,  we  may  have  loosened  the  founda 
tions  of  other  things  more  precious.  And  yet,  as 
God  sees  things,  and  as  even  we  ourselves  see  them 
in  lucid  and  believing  moments,  the  entire  problem 
of  our  life  is  always  capable  of  the  very  simplest 
solution — if,  indeed,  the  solution  could  only  be 
adopted.  And  that  solution  simply  is  the  general 
acceptance  by  us  all,  in  our  various  conditions, 
of  the  rule  of  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of  the  contriv 
ances  to  which  we  must  meanwhile  have  recourse 
because  we  suspect  one  another,  because  we  are 
afraid  of  what  others  would  do  against  us,  against 
our  interests,  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  them. 
The  whole  machinery  of  barred  doors,  of  locks  and 
keys,  of  police,  of  arms,  of  diplomacy,  of  treaties 
in  restraint  of  trade,  of  international  ritual— 
what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  all  rests  except  this,— 
the  elementary  fear  and  distrust  of  one  another, 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  abolish, 
and  which  one  day,  I  increasingly  believe,  He  will 
abolish. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  as  the  governing  principle  of  our 
private  behaviour  and  of  our  public  policies  will 
introduce  us  to  dislocations  and  reconstructions 
for  which  at  the  moment  we  fear  we  are  not  pre 
pared.  But  that  again  is  just  our  want  of  faith 
in  God,  our  want  of  confidence  in  what  is  surely 
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the  last  principle  of  our  religion,  namely,  that 
God  will  see  us  through  the  consequences  and 
results  of  any  action  which  is  dictated  to  our  reason 
and  conscience  by  His  mind  operating  upon  our 
mind.  Certainly  if  things  on  the  large  scale  are 
ever  to  be  greatly  improved,  if  certain  rumbling 
sounds  at  present  far  away  are  not  to  mature  in 
an  electric  storm  which  may  convulse  the  world, 
and  bury,  as  under  floods  of  lava,  the  best  achieve 
ments  of  an  epoch,  it  will  only  be  by  the  hearty 
acceptance  of  that  great  faith,  at  once  in  God  and 
in  man,  that  faith  in  the  power  of  holy  ideas,  and 
gracious  personalities,  which  was  Christ's  message 
to  the  world.  Without  Christ,  we  shall  have 
changes,  dislocations,  revolutions ;  but  it  will 
only  result  in  one  system  of  organised  self-seeking 
supplanting  another  system,  which  had  its  own 
higher  qualities.  With  Christ,  or  without,  great 
changes  are  already  on  the  way.  With  Him, 
though  as  a  long  result,  it  will  be  such  a  change  as 
from  a  world  of  thorns  to  a  world  of  benignant 
trees.  Without  Christ,  without  love,  without  pity, 
without  faith  in  the  soul,  without  respect  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  human  personality,  without  the 
sense  of  a  Holy  God  as  final  Judge  and  Referee, 
it  can  be  nothing  but  a  war  in  the  night. 

Instead  of  such  a  change  as  from  thorn  to  fir- 
tree  and  from  brier  to  myrtle-tree,  it  will  be  the 
terror  and  desolation  of  a  forest-fire. 

"  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree." 

Under  these  words  I  find  a  suggestion  which 
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bears  very  intimately  upon  us  all,  and  opens  our 
eyes  to  what  I  think  is  God's  method  in  every 
region  of  our  life.  "  Instead  of  the  thorn,  the 
fir-tree  ;  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle-tree."  Is 
not  this  the  meaning — that  the  way  to  destroy  the 
thorn  is  to  plant  the  fir,  and  to  destroy  the  brier 
to  plant  the  myrtle-tree  ?  I  do  not  know  the 
natural  history  of  thorns  and  trees,  or  whether  it 
is  the  case  that  a  flourishing  fir-tree  will  absorb 
all  the  juices  of  the  soil  round  about,  and  so  will 
starve  to  death  the  underwood  of  thorn  and  brier. 
I  do  not  know  whether  thorns  in  the  forest  die 
thus  ;  but  I  do  know  that  thorns  in  the  human 
heart  die  thus,  and  die  by  no  other  process.  I 
know  that  small  irritations  die  in  the  presence  of 
a  true  sorrow.  I  know  that  life  loses  its  power 
to  chafe  us,  its  power  to  enrage  us  in  any  petty 
and  futile  way,  the  moment  a  great  emotion  floods 
our  heart — a  great  love,  a  great  pity,  a  great  grati 
tude.  In  our  blindness,  we  will  not  plant  in  our 
lives  these  holy  things.  We  will  not  yield  our 
selves  up  to  the  steady  fulfilment  of  some  high 
calling  for  ourselves.  And  so  God,  because  He 
loves  us,  God  in  a  kind  of  despair  over  us,  sends 
some  mighty  thing  to  sweep  away  the  trifling 
things  which  were  destroying  our  souls  with  their 
petty  irritations  and  petty  satisfactions.  In  the 
deep  times  of  reality  which  come  upon  us  we  may 
be  down  in  the  heart  of  some  sorrow,  some  bereave 
ment,  some  night-time  of  the  soul ;  but  at  least 
we  are  now  real,  we  are  now  true,  nay,  we  are  now 
great,  certainly  we  are  now  capable  of  greatness  ; 
and  were  we  to  die  in  such  an  hour,  our  soul  would 
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rise  by  its  own  powerful  mood  and  be  at  home 
with  God. 

Yes,  whatever  be  true  of  the  natural  world, 
in  the  world  of  the  soul  the  growth  of  the  fir-tree 
is  the  death  of  the  thorn.  We  are  not  the  conscious 
sons  of  God  until  there  broods  over  our  soul  some 
great  concern — it  may  be  for  our  own  deliverance 
from  unworthy  things  ;  or  it  may  be  some  great 
pity  for  another,  or  some  great  love.  Are  there 
not  those  who  as  they  look  back  upon  life  can  see 
that  that  was  how  God  dealt  with  them  ?  Are 
there  not  those  who  can  recall  days  when  their 
lives  were  more  worried,  more  oppressed  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  petty  things  than  is  their  case 
to-day  ?  Days,  it  may  be,  when  they  themselves 
had  a  sharp  and  biting  tongue,  an  ill-natured 
manner,  ready  to  deal  harshly  or  with  a  morbid, 
unrelenting  justice,  without  generosity.  Or  days 
when  the  life  of  their  home  was  a  frankly  secular 
thing,  when  each  member  fought  for  his  own  hand, 
when  there  was  no  final  plea  in  the  name  of  Christ 
with  which  to  soften  the  general  asperity  and 
querulousness.  But,  they  thank  God  all  that  is 
now  past.  They  thank  God  that  their  heart  has 
lost  its  pride,  their  tongue  its  savageness,  their 
home  its  self-seeking  and  disorder  and  unhappiness. 
And  how  did  the  change  come  about  ?  Well,  I 
must  not  intrude  upon  things  too  tender.  But  in 
every  case,  God  brought  over  them,  did  He  not  ? 
some  great  overshadowing  thing,  and  that  crowded 
out  and  destroyed  by  neglect,  the  world  of  biting 
undergrowth.  Such  homes  there  are,  and  they 
remain,  in  our  tempestuous  world  for  those  who 
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have  the  blessed  privilege  of  knowing  them,  like 
green  and  sunny  islands  in  a  stormy  sea — homes 
where  God  once  entered  in  some  great  cloud  of 
tenderness,  where  it  may  be  some  prattling  voice 
was  stilled,  and  husband  and  wife  and  children  and 
God  drew  near  one  another  to  bear  each  other  up. 

From  that  day  they  live  by  a  new  system  of 
values.  They  indeed  approach  to  the  very  mind 
of  God,  who  sees  things  that  are  as  though  they 
were  not,  and  things  that  are  not — the  unseen 
things,  the  lost  things,  the  absent  things,  the  coming 
things — as  though  there  were  nothing  else. 

I  read  very  recently  in  a  book  of  philosophy 
some  words  which  may  help  us  to  see  how  the  wind 
is  beginning  to  blow.  They  seem  to  illustrate  my 
point  that  it  is  only  under  a  deep  sustained  emotion 
that  the  biting,  trifling,  estranging  things  die  ;  that 
a  great  emotion  disposes  us  to  look  for  friends  and 
to  look  for  God. 

Here  is  the  passage  : 

"  A  pedant  who  beheld  Solon  \veeping  for  the 
death  of  a  son  said  to  him,  '  Why  do  you  weep 
thus  if  weeping  avails  nothing  ?  '  And  the  sage 
answered  him,  '  Precisely  for  that  reason — because 
it  does  not  avail.'  It  is  manifest  that  weeping 
avails  something,  even  if  only  the  alleviation  of 
distress  ;  but  the  deep  sense  of  Solon's  reply  to 
the  impertinent  questioner  is  plainly  seen.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  solve  many  things  if 
we  all  went  out  into  the  streets  and  uncovered  our 
griefs,  which  perhaps  would  prove  to  be  but  one 
sole  common  grief,  and  joined  together  in  bewailing 
them  and  crying  aloud  to  the  heavens  and  calling 
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upon    God.     And   this,    even   though   God   should 
hear  us  not.     But  He  would  hear  us  ! 

"  The  chief est  sanctity  of  a  temple  is  that  it  is 
a  place  to  which  men  go  to  weep  in  common.  A 
'  Miserere '  sung  in  common  by  a  multitude 
tormented  by  destiny  has  as  much  value  as  a 
philosophy.  It  is  not  enough  to  cure  the  plague  : 
we  must  learn  to  weep  for  it.  Yes,  we  must  learn 
to  weep  !  Perhaps  that  is  the  supreme  wisdom. 
Why  ?  Ask  Solon."  1 

1  The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life,  Miguel  de  Unamuno. 


XI 

THE  ONE  GROUND  OF  CONFIDENCE 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches  :  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory 
in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord  which  exercise  lovingkindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth  :  for  in  these  things  I  delight, 
saith  the  Lord." — JEREMIAH  ix.  23,  24. 

IN  careless  and  prosperous  times  we  have  small 
taste  for  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  At  such  times  we 
cannot  fit  his  teaching  very  naturally  to  the  light 
and  cheery  interests  which  for  the  most  part  occupy 
us.  Indeed  at  such  times  people  of  a  light  nature, 
if  they  were  ever  to  think  of  such  things,  would 
resent  the  presence  of  Jeremiah  in  any  book  of 
religion  which  should  have  their  support  :  not 
knowing  that  people  of  a  light  nature  are  incapable 
of  any  religion  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  in 
having  no  interest  in  religion  people  of  a  light  nature, 
far  from  choosing  their  way,  are  simply  accepting 
their  own  disabilities.  For  people  of  a  light  and 
superficial  nature  must  wait  until  life  deepens  them, 
and  perhaps  the  very  business  of  life  is  so  to  deepen, 
and  it  may  be  to  startle,  our  human  nature  that  we 
discover  our  need  of  religion  and  our  faculty  for  God. 
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For  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
life  does  for  us,  it  is  this  :  we  are  never  allowed  to 
go  on  for  long  without  something  happening  to  us 
or  happening  within  us  which  disposes  us  to  serious 
ness  or  even  to  fear.  If  there  is  one  thing  true 
about  life  it  is  this,  that  if  you  allow  it  to  go  on, 
it  will  inevitably  go  wrong.  Eternal  vigilance,  our 
fathers  in  the  early  days  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
used  to  say, — eternal  vigilance  is  the  one  condition 
of  liberty.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  one  condition 
of  anything  that  is  fine  and  spiritual.  However 
you  may  ultimately  explain  why  it  should  be  so, 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  something  wrong,  or  some 
thing  that  goes  wrong,  with  us  and  with  the  world. 
It  is  this  inveterate  tendency  in  man  to  go  wrong 
which  demands  some  explanation  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  suggests  and  offers  one.  For  myself 
I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  compliment 
to  the  human  race,  and  a  fine  appeal  to  all  that  is 
best  in  man,  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Fall. 
It  seems  to  me  a  horrid  thing  to  suggest  that  man 
as  he  is  is  just  about  all  right.  It  is  surely  a  far 
kinder  thing  to  say,  a  far  more  flattering  thing 
even,  that  man  as  he  is  is  far  from  right.  It  is 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  man  as  he  is  is  all  wrong, 
that  he  is  essentially  different  and  better  than  he 
has  ever  shown  himself  to  be  ;  that  something,  which 
was  not  in  God's  original  design  of  man,  has  some 
how  got  into  man's  blood,  and  that  he  will  never 
be  the  kind  of  being  that  God  meant  him  to  be, 
and  means  him  to  be,  until  that  infection  in  his 
blood  has  been  removed.  And  if  the  Christian 
religion  in  its  yearning  after  man's  good  goes  on 
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to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  best,  it  may  be  the  only, 
way  in  which  man  can  get  his  blood  purified  is  to 
let  the  blood  of  Christ — the  breath  of  that  great 
passion — into  his  veins,  I  am  in  no  mood  to  quarrel 
with  the  idea,  especially  since  I  myself  have  no 
better  plan  to  offer  my  fellow-men,  and  seeing  that 
for  each  man  the  time  is  short. 

But  to  return.  "  Jeremiah "  has  become  a 
proverb,  and  a  proverb  which  is  most  unjust  to 
the  prophet.  We  call  a  man  a  Jeremiah  when  we 
wish  to  discount  anything  he  may  say  that  sounds 
serious.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jeremiah  was 
right — as  every  man  is  right  who  keeps  saying  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  Jeremiah  kept  saying 
to  his  own  people  that  if  they  went  on  as  they  were 
going  on, — and  you  will  find  his  report  of  how  they 
were  going  on  in  his  prophecy,  as  you  find  the  report 
of  how  Rome  was  going  on  in  Juvenal's  day  in 
his  book  of  Satires,  and  as  you  will  find  how  we  are 
going  on  in  the  daily  newspapers, — Jeremiah,  I 
say,  kept  declaring  that  if  people  went  on  as  they 
were  going  on,  something,  it  might  be  irretrievable, 
would  happen.  He  even  named  what  it  was  that 
would  happen — his  nation  as  a  nation  would  pass 
away.  For  saying  such  things  he  was  laughed  at 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  some  one  smote  him  on  the 
face — even  as  one  day  long  afterwards  some  one 
struck  Jesus  on  the  face.  And  yet  Jeremiah  was 
right — the  nation  was  carried  off  into  captivity. 
And  Jesus  was  right,  for  the  Romans  sacked  Jeru 
salem  with  horrors  which,  even  after  all  the  horrors  of 
the  recent  war,  still  make  grim  reading  in  Josephus. 
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But  perhaps  that  is  enough.  I  take  it  that  no 
one  to-day,  and  amongst  an  intelligent  body  of 
people  such  as  Christians  must  be,  needs  to  have 
it  proved  to  him  that  we  live  in  a  serious  and  danger 
ous  world. 

In  Jeremiah's  day,  it  would  appear  from  these 
two  verses,  there  were  certain  types  of  mind  which 
refused  to  be  moved  from  their  habits  by  anything 
he  might  say.  They  perceived,  doubtless,  the 
sinister  things,  or  some  of  them,  which  Jeremiah 
announced  as  imminent,  but  they  did  not  perceive 
them  with  that  acuteness  which  compels  us  to  take 
action,  and  to  give  ourselves  no  rest  until  we  have 
dealt  with  the  sources  of  our  fear  so  far  as  we  can. 
They  must  have  had  their  moments  of  profound 
misgiving  in  which  they  perceived  how  grave  things 
were  ;  but  they  looked  round  upon  this  and  that 
— homes,  lands,  institutions,  buildings,  the  busy 
crowds  of  human  beings,  and  their  fears  began  to 
seem  ridiculous.  They  began  to  remind  themselves 
of  this  and  that :  the  wise  man  gloried  in  his  wisdom, 
the  mighty  man  in  his  might,  the  rich  man  in  his 
riches,  precisely  as  we  might  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  just  there  that  Jeremiah  says  a  deep  thing— 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  that  in  my 
reading,  when  I  came  upon  it,  I  stopped  and  have 
had  to  write. 

What  he  says,  I  think,  is  something  like  this. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  basis  of  society,  the  thing 
which  gives  to  a  nation  its  adhesiveness  and  the 
power  to  survive,  is,  in  the  last  resort,  not  its  wisdom, 
nor  its  might,  nor  its  wealth,  but  its  spirit.  He 
is  not  saying  that  a  nation  can  exist  or  will  survive 
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which  is  without  wisdom  or  without  might  or 
without  wealth.  He  is  saying  that  given  spirit- 
as  he  proceeds  to  define  it — then  a  nation's  wisdom 
and  might  and  wealth  are  secure.  In  the  absence 
of  spirit  a  nation's  wisdom,  might,  and  wealth 
only  intensify  the  malice  of  its  enemies  and  increase 
the  magnitude  of  its  fall.  And  so  he  seems  to 
me  to  suggest  that  an  able  and  sensible,  not  to 
say  a  good  and  religious,  man  will  be  even  more 
concerned  about  the  underlying  pervasive  spirit 
of  his  country  than  of  its  natural  prosperity.  To 
quote  Scripture  elsewhere,  if  the  spirit  of  the  country 
is  right,  all  those  other  things,  those  circumstances 
and  amenities  which  are  the  signs  and  proofs  that 
the  blood  is  circulating  in  a  sound  body,  will  be 
added.  But  a  man  must  not  get  into  the  way  of 
deceiving  himself  by  behaving  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  stood  on  his  palace-roof  and  looked  round 
upon  Great  Babylon,  which  at  the  very  moment 
was  almost  opening  its  gates  to  an  invader.  A 
good  and  serious  and  religious  man  will  see  that 
the  foundation  of  the  things  he  sees  is  sound.  Now 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  foundation  that  it  is  hidden. 
And  it  requires  tact  and  delicate  observation  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  underground.  But  it  is 
not  impossible.  Nemo  repente  turpissimus  fuit — 
no  one  ever  became  utterly  corrupt  all  in  one 
moment — and  any  ancient  fabric  shows  many  a 
rent  and  crack,  and  bravely  maintains  itself  a  few 
degrees  off  the  plumb-line,  before  it  comes  down. 
Now,  continues  Jeremiah,  and  surely  he  has  our 
assent,  the  man  whom  I  should  call  an  able  man, 
his  intelligence  the  kind  of  intelligence  which  saves 
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his  country  and  his  age,  is  the  man  who  sees  into 
the  true  nature  of  things,  and  who  perceives  that 
just  this  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  human  life 
and  all  its  works  and  achievements  rest  upon  a 
something  invisible,  intangible,  a  kind  of  entente 
cordiale  between  men,  and  ultimately  an  entente 
cordiale  between  men  in  all  their  circumstances, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nature 
and  God. 

Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom — we 
need  say  no  more  upon  that  than  this,  that  every 
great  empire  that  has  passed  away  was  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  passing  the  wisest,  most  knowing 
community  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  the  same  might  be  said  of  might  and  riches. 

These,  that  is  to  say,  bring  no  security  :  indeed 
by  themselves  they  make  for  insecurity ;  for  a 
nation's  wisdom  is  apt  to  make  it  complacent, 
and  its  might  and  its  riches  are  apt  not  only  to 
add  to  its  complacency,  but  to  excite  with  envy 
the  more  primitive  peoples  who  hear  the  rumour 
of  its  physical  greatness,  and  who  hear  at  the  same 
time  the  rumour  of  its  weakened  spirit. 

Now  that,  I  think,  is  something  like  what  Jere 
miah,  were  he  alive  to-day  and  in  our  midst,  would 
say  to  us  all.  But  the  only  way  to  interpret  an 
ancient  prophet  is  to  imagine  what  he  who  said 
what  he  said  to  his  own  people  in  his  own  day 
would,  were  he  alive,  say  to  us  in  ours.  He  would 
tell  us,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  that  we  are 
all  in  danger  of  putting  the  accent  on  the  wrong 
place,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  wrong  things.  For  we 
are  perhaps  needing  again  to  be  reminded  by  some 
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Carlyle  that  this  very  happiness  for  which  we  are 
all  contending  is  something  which  in  the  final 
resort  is  not  secured  by  mere  physical  conditions  : 
that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  by  itself  may  not 
have  the  power  to  make  even  one  shoeblack  happy 
—to  use  Carlyle's  words.  Jeremiah  would  have 
us  believe  that  if  the  spirit  of  our  country  remains 
sour  and  angry,  the  ancient  bond  between  man 
and  man,  face  to  face  with  nature  and  disease  and 
death,  disrupted  and  dishonoured, — why,  nothing 
in  the  world  becomes  worth  while.  I  can  no  longer 
enjoy  a  thing — my  books,  my  leisure,  my  home — if 
men  hate  me  for  having  a  book,  or  an  hour  of  leisure, 
or  a  home.  Things  lose  their  taste  if  they  are 
grudged  to  me. 

And  so  by  some  means,  by  all  means,  we  must 
come  together.  And  here  Jeremiah  helps  us  still 
further.  "  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  or  the  mighty  man  in  his  might,  or  the 
rich  man  in  his  riches  "  :  well,  we  have  looked  at 
that.  "  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,"  the 
prophet  continues,  "  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
lovingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness,  in 
the  earth  :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 
Lord."  That  is  to  say — but  really  there  is  no 
need  to  explain.  The  one  really  able  man,  the 
man  whose  word  I  want  to  hear,  even  though  it 
rebuke  me  and  convict  me,  is  the  man  who  has  a 
perception  of  the  nature  of  this  world,  of  the  prin 
ciples  on  which  alone  life  in  the  long  run — and 
only  that  which  can  stand  the  long  run  is  true- 
on  which  life  in  the  long  run  can  endure  and  ascend 
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in  quality.  The  man  whom  I  should  want  to  hear 
is  the  man  who  can  bring  my  actions,  my  habit  of 
mind,  my  piejudice  to  the  test  of  some  principle 
whose  justice  and  necessity  I  myself  acknowledge ; 
who  can  ask  me,  be  I  a  rich  man  or  a  poor,  whether 
my  actions,  prejudices,  habits  of  mind  are  such 
that  I  could  wish  everybody  in  the  world  to  walk 
by  the  same  rule,  confronting  myself  indeed  with 
the  challenge  of  the  old  rhyme,  "  If  everybody 
were  just  like  me,  what  kind  of  world  would  this 
world  be  ?  " 

And  for  myself  I  should  covet  being  the  kind 
of  man  who  cannot  be  happy  if  he  knows  that 
his  mode  of  action,  or  of  feeling,  is  in  conflict  with 
that  lovingkindness  and  justice  and  fairness  which, 
according  to  our  Bible,  and  according  to  our  blessed 
Lord,  are  the  basis  of  this  present  world-order,  are 
indeed  the  skirts  of  the  garment  of  God. 


XII 

FROM  THE  MICROSCOPE  TO  THE 
TELESCOPE 

"  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar 
off  ?  " — JEREMIAH  xxiii.  23. 

WHAT  a  wealth  of  guidance  lies  waiting  for  us  in 
these  old  prophets  of  God  !  Yet  there  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  un visited  and  unknown.  Great 
sayings  of  theirs  have  been  rescued  from  the  general 
oblivion,  and  have  found  their  way  into  the  serious 
language  of  the  human  race.  Phrases,  illustrations, 
historical  allusions  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
take  root  hard  by  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
soul,  so  that  even  casual  passers-by  have  seen 
the  glory  of  them.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  remain  unknown — those  penetrating  insights, 
those  lonely  musings,  those  awful  fears  and  mis 
givings,  of  men  who  in  their  day  could  not  find 
rest  until  in  some  way  they  had  brought  this  present 
world  with  its  sins  and  its  dangers  into  some  finer 
relation  to  a  Holy  God.  Turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  slowly,  the  psalms,  the  histories,  the 
prophecies,  catching  here  and  there  the  music  of 
some  half-forgotten  passage,  and  feeling  the  easy 
majesty  of  the  whole,  I  have  the  feeling  which  I 
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have  had  in  circumstances  which  many  of  you 
must  have  shared.  We  are  out  some  night  at  an 
unusual  hour  when  we  seem  to  have  the  world  to 
ourselves.  The  patient  stars  look  down  upon  us  : 
the  summer  sky  :  perhaps  a  half-moon  hanging 
over  the  horizon,  and,  as  it  seems,  ourselves  alone 
awake  and  aware  of  all  this  glory.  And  it  sud 
denly  comes  home  to  us  what  an  apparent  waste 
of  beauty  is  pouring  out  eternally.  One  here  and 
there,  some  watcher  of  the  skies,  sees  it  all  and 
makes  response  to  God  ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
so  far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  it  might  all 
as  well  not  be.  It  may  be  that  God  sees  it.  It 
may  be  that  such  beauty  is  itself  the  vesture  of 
God,  the  robe  He  wears  as  He  goes  out  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.  I  have  something  of  that  feeling  as 
I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  bethink 
myself  that  every  page  was  written  with  the  soul 
of  some  man  on  the  strain,  with  the  soul  at  the 
breaking-point — struggling  in  deep  waters,  wrestling 
with  some  dark  fever,  or  cowering  like  a  bird  on 
God's  breast,  while  we  pass  by  unheeding. 

Truly  what  God  has  given  us  He  has  given 
full  measure,  pressed  down,  running  over. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  for  an  entire  generation  we 
preachers  should  be  forbidden  to  do  anything  but 
expound  the  beauty  and  the  truth  and  the  tragedy 
and  the  desperate  hope  with  which  the  Bible  labours 
in  travail  to  give  us  such  a  faith  as  man  may  have 
in  God. 

Take,  for  example,  this  short  saying  which 
Jeremiah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  God,  "  Am  I  a 
God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar 
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off  ?  '  Now,  there  is  something  in  those  words 
which  we  can  all  understand  in  a  sense.  There 
you  have  a  contrast  which  has  often  been  made 
by  serious  men,  a  contrast  between  the  knowledge 
of  God  which  we  have  by  looking  closely  into 
things,  and  that  knowledge  of  God  which  we  have 
by  taking  a  wide  sweep  of  this  great  world.  There 
is  a  view  of  God  which  we  have  by  using  the  micro 
scope,  and  there  is  a  view  of  God  which  we  have 
by  the  use  of  the  telescope  ;  and  both  are  needed, 
the  one  to  qualify  the  other. 

There  is  a  great  passage  from  Kant,  one  of  the 
passages  which  have  become  familiar  even  to  those 
who  make  no  pretence  to  scholarship,  a  passage  in 
which  that  great  man  declares  that  there  are  two 
things,  and  two  things  only,  which  fill  him  with 
awe  :  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within.  There  is  the  story  of  George  Eliot  walking 
in  the  Fellows'  Garden  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  with  Myers,  and  they  spoke  of  God  and 
Duty  and  Immortality.  Perhaps  what  they  said 
was  not  really  so  profound  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
but  it  was  true  enough.  The  first,  namely  God, 
how  incredible  !  And  the  third,  Immortality,  how 
inconceivable  !  But  the  second,  Duty,  how  im 
mediate  and  peremptory ! 

For  the  sustaining  of  our  own  religious  life,  we 
need  the  one  and  the  other.  There  are  times  when 
it  does  us  good  to  lift  our  eyes  clean  away  from 
the  perplexities  of  our  own  personal  life,  from  our 
worries  and  agitations,  from  the  treacheries  of  our 
own  natures,  the  miserable  collapses  of  our  higher 
resolutions,  the  subtle,  besieging,  lower  things  that 
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shame  us  and  dishearten  us.  I  say  it  does  good 
sometimes  to  lift  our  eyes  away  from  the  entire 
world  of  inward  things  and  to  rest  them  upon  the 
hills  and  the  sea.  This,  however,  we  must  do,  not 
with  the  view  of  corrupting  our  own  conscience, 
but  rather  that  we  may  recover  a  breathing  space 
and  cool  the  fever  of  our  mind. 

We  are  familiar,  too,  with  the  contrast  between 
what  is  immediate  and  well  known  to  us  and  what 
is  remote  and  unknown.  And  it  is  no  new  thing 
for  thoughtful  people  any  time  during  the  last 
fifty  years  to  begin  with  what  we  know  and  to  rise, 
from  what  we  know,  to  some  great  inference  con 
cerning  what  lies  beyond  our  knowledge.  The 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  defenders  of  the  faith,  are  full  of  illus 
trations  of  this  method,  baffled  as  they  were  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  external  universe.  Knowing 
that  he  would  be  disheartened  to  the  point  of 
despair  by  contemplating  this  fatal  and  irresistible 
process,  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  returned 
in  upon  himself.  There  he  found  himself  in  com 
munion  with  One  who  seemed  to  take  to  do  with 
his  personal  behaviour,  who  seemed  to  give  him 
hope.  And  he  had  the  hardihood  to  believe  that 
there  could  be  no  final  contradiction  between 
that  God  whom  he  knew  in  the  depths  of  his  soul 
and  the  Author  and  Upholder  of  this  vast  universe. 
This  point  of  view,  which  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  our  literary  inheritance  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  point  of  view  which 
brings  us  very  near  to  the  intention  of  these  words 
of  Jeremiah  ;  but  Jeremiah  arrives  at  this  exclama- 
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tion  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  bore  heavily  upon  the 
soul  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  me  explain ; 
for  two  men  may  say  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  really 
not  quite  the  same  thing,  because  they  have  both 
arrived  at  it  by  different  ways. 

One  cannot  read  the  chapter  in  which  these 
words  occur  without  feeling  that,  to  use  a  phrase, 
things  were  in  a  bad  way.  As  the  result  of  one 
thing  and  another,  the  very  security  of  the  country 
seemed  imperilled.  For  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  for  men  to  suppose  that  the  Bible 
was  written  by  merely  na'ive  and  countrified  people. 
One  has  heard  the  authority  of  the  Bible  disputed 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  written  by  simple  men 
and  for  a  pastoral  people.  But  that  surely  is 
sheer  nonsense.  The  Bible  was  written  by  men 
who  had  seen  the  great  empires  of  the  world  reeling 
to  their  foundations,  by  men  who  had  the  genius 
also  to  ponder  the  causes  of  such  catastrophes. 
And  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  is  handed  to  the  human 
race  as  the  report  by  minds  of  the  rank  of  an  Isaiah 
and  a  Jeremiah  and  an  Amos — their  report  as  to 
why  such  things  happen  in  this  world. 

But,  not  to  continue  on  that  line,  I  was  saying 
that  when  these  words  were  written  things  were 
in  a  bad  way.  Jeremiah  thought  for  himself  that 
they  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  that  unless  there  was 
a  profound  change  in  the  general  heart  of  the  people 
things  would  go  from  bad  to  worse,  Babylon  would 
find  its  opportunity,  and  simply  wipe  them  out 
of  their  place  as  an  ox  licks  up  grass. 

Now  nobody  cares  to  listen  to  a  man  like  Jeremiah 
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even  in  our  day,  and  their  reluctance  was,  as  we 
can  imagine,  no  less  pronounced  in  his  day.  What 
people  wanted  in  his  day  was  some  one  who  would 
cheer  them  up,  some  one  also  who  had  the  repu 
tation  of  being  in  communion  with  God.  They 
wanted  to  hear  good  news  in  the  sense  of  comforting 
news.  Now  where  there  is  a  demand  there  will 
be  a  supply,  and  so  good  news  was  forthcoming. 
There  arose  a  class  of  men  called  false  prophets, 
who  really  became  no  more  than  hired  optimists — 
people  who  made  a  business  of  speaking  comfort 
ably.  What  they  said  in  effect  was  :  "  Oh,  don't 
you  pay  much  heed  to  Jeremiah.  He  is  extreme. 
There  is  something  probably  in  what  he  says,  but 
there  is  more  than  what  he  says.  Here  we  are. 
We  have  passed  through  many  a  grim  time,  and, 
once  again,  here  we  are.  Jeremiah  is  one  of  those 
intense  and  morbid  men  who  don't  take  enough 
exercise,  don't  mix  enough  with  their  fellow-men  ; 
keep  themselves  too  much  by  themselves,  and, 
in  consequence,  have  lost  tone.  It  may  be  that 
they  live  in  a  deep  world,  but  it  is  a  narrow  world. 
They  should  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills.  It 
may  be  that  all  that  Jeremiah  says  is  true  when 
we  come  to  close  quarters  with  God.  Life  does 
seem  to  be  penetrated  by  a  moral  purpose,  and 
any  deflection  from  that  moral  purpose  leads  on 
to  personal  discomfiture."  "  But,"  these  optimists 
proceeded,  "  we  ought  to  cultivate  a  happier  and 
cheerier  outlook,  and  though  you  and  I  and  every 
one  in  particular  may  be  going  astray  and  are  at 
a  loss,  nevertheless  altogether  things  will  find  a 
solution  somehow." 
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It  was  in  answer  to  that  mood  that  Jeremiah 
put  into  the  mouth  of  God  this  question  :  "  Am 
I  a  God  at  hand  and  not  a  God  afar  off  ?  " 

This  saying,  you  will  observe,  forms  part  of  a 
larger  inquiry  which  God  puts  to  Himself  and  to 
those  professional  optimists.  He  asks  how  it  is 
that  men  looking  abroad  on  the  world  in  that  day 
could  take  this  easy  view  of  its  prospects.  And 
He  answers,  the  reason  is  this  :  they  themselves 
have  fallen  away  from  any  close  contact  with 
Himself.  They  have  neglected  their  own  souls. 
They  have  broken  away  from  that  seriousness  which 
settles  down  upon  a  man  who  confronts  his  own 
behaviour  with  the  demand  of  a  Holy  God.  "  If  " 
—so  Jeremiah  makes  God  speak — "  if  they  had 
kept  within  My  counsel,  if  they  had  observed  the 
behaviour  of  their  own  souls,  if  they  had  made 
clear  to  themselves  what  is  true  about  themselves, 
namely,  that  no  man  can  recover  from  a  state  of 
disorder  except  by  repentance  and  an  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  God  out  of  his  own  shame  and  foolish 
ness  ;  if  they  had  made  clear  to  themselves  that 
that  is  how  a  man  gets  back,  if  he  ever  may,  his 
self-respect,  his  moral  strength  and  fitness  to  deal 
with  life — then  they  would  probably  have  gone  on 
to  say  that  what  is  true  for  a  man  is  true  for  the 
whole  human  race,  and  is  true  for  any  particular 
human  society.  If  God  is  a  God  at  hand,  he  is 
also  a  God  afar  off.  Things  which  are  true  for  a 
man  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  are  true  for  men 
in  the  mass  and  for  the  whole  human  race." 

I  do  not  know  what  application  one  should 
make  in  particular  of  this  very  obvious  word  of 
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God  to  ourselves  in  these  days.  Every  good 
man,  I  take  it,  is  troubled  about  the  situation  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  the 
awful  disillusionment,  the  contradiction  of  all  the 
warm  hopes  and  pledges  of  four  years  ago  which 
the  present  situation  of  the  world  flings  in  our 
face.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  that.  What  is 
the  life  of  faith  but  a  continual  rising  again  from 
the  dead,  a  continual  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
Living  God  against  the  defeats  and  insinuations 
of  human  experience.  But  just  as  we  all  of  us 
take  comfort  to  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  whole 
unknown  future  from  what  we  know  and  believe 
as  having  happened  and  as  happening  in  our  own 
individual  souls,  so  we  should  conceive  our  personal 
duty  according  also  as  we  find  truth  written  there. 
And  we  know  that  this  was  how  our  Lord  asked 
people  in  His  day  to  deal  with  the  large  affairs 
which,  far  more  than  many  imagine,  occupied  His 
mind  throughout  His  public  ministry.  He  gave 
no  explicit  instructions,  but  He  asked  men  to  find 
that  guidance  within  their  own  souls.  His  con 
stant  method,  from  which  He  never  varies,  of 
dealing  with  those  who  came  to  Him  for  guidance 
was,  in  effect,  to  say  :  Well,  now,  what  do  you 
yourself  think  ?  It  may  be  that  you  have  not 
the  power  to  put  things  right  or  to  do  for  the  world 
what  the  world  requires.  Still,  what  can  you  do  ? 
Very  well,  do  that.  Or  again,  it  may  be  the  first 
thing  that  the  world  needs  in  order  that  it  may 
begin  to  recover  is  a  new  spirit,  an  entirely  new 
system  of  estimating  things.  Very  well,  if  you 
believe  that,  then  your  one  business  in  life  is  to 
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embody  in  your  own  behaviour  that  very  spirit 
which  you  believe,  if  it  were  widespread,  would 
take  the  world  a  long  march  nearer  home. 

'  Where  shall  we  find  bread  in  the  wilderness 
to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  ?  "  So  His  disciples 
once  upon  a  time  querulously  objected,  face  to  face 
with  what  did  seem  indeed  an  insuperable  task. 
To  whom  Jesus  quietly  answered,  "  How  many 
loaves  have  ye  ?  " 

How  can  we  find  our  way  to  the  heavenly 

world  when  we  don't  know  where  heaven  is  ?  " 

asked  Thomas.     To  whom  Jesus  replied  in  effect  : 

No,  you  do  not  know  the  end,  but  you  know 

the  way,  and  the  way  leads  to  the  end." 

And  what  you  and  I  mean  when  we  say  we 
believe  in  God  is  just  this,  that,  when  we  set  out 
upon  what  we  know  to  be  the  only  way,  we  are 
aware  in  that  moment  that  God  there  and  then 
pledges  Himself  that  we,  or  through  our  fidelity 
the  children  of  our  loins,  shall  reach  the  place. 
We  have  in  such  a  moment  of  surrender,  it  may 
be  of  crucifixion,  the  assurance  so  deep  and  personal 
that  it  must  proceed  from  the  Author  of  our  being, 
that  we  or  they  shall  one  day  have  achieved  the 
goal,  shall  dwell  habitually  in  that  land  which 
meanwhile  we  pilgrims  see  at  best  only  from  time 
to  time  and  in  the  region  of  our  setting  suns. 


XIII 

A  VERY  DISQUIETING  PASSAGE  OF 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  again  to  me,  saying,  Son  of  man, 
when  the  land  sinneth  against  me  by  trespassing  grievously, 
then  will  I  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and  will  break  the 
staff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will  send  famine  upon  it,  and 
will  cut  off  man  and  beast  from  it :  Though  these  three  men, 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but 
their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God." 
— EZEKIEL  xiv.  12-14. 

IT  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Church,  and  in 
directly  for  the  country  and  for  the  world,  if  we, 
who  are  teachers  in  the  Church,  were  compelled 
by  our  supreme  authority  to  expound  during  an 
entire  year  certain  books  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the 
view  of  that  supreme  authority,  are  of  most  urgent 
value.  There  are  so  many  portions  of  the  Bible 
which  a  man,  even  a  good  man,  were  he  left  to  his 
own  inclination,  would  steadily  avoid.  There  are 
books  which  are  so  threatening,  so  grave,  so  ominous, 
and  yet  all  the  time  they  are  so  applicable  to  life 
as  we  know  it  and  dread  it  at  the  moment,  that 
a  man  is  tempted  to  avoid  such  portions  and  to 
speak  for  God  in  more  general,  not  to  say  more 
genial,  terms.  It  is  not  simply  that  he  is  afraid 
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of  offending  people  or  of  wounding  susceptibilities 
which  perhaps  ought  to  be  wounded  ;  it  is  not  that— 
at  least  it  is  not  that  only,  though  it  may  be  that 
a  feeling  of  the  kind  is  not  entirely  absent.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  a  man  merely  to  announce 
disquieting  things.  His  people  come  up  to  worship 
on  a  Sunday.  It  is  only  fair  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  have  had  their  own  troubles  through  the 
week.  There  may  have  been  sickness  in  their 
home,  or  the  shadow  of  death,  or  worries  from  the 
side  of  the  world,  bringing  over  their  minds  dis 
comfort  and  perplexity.  With  all  these  things 
accompanying  them  and  threatening  to  sit  down 
with  them,  they  come  to  church  ;  and  they  may 
well  be  disappointed  or  offended  if,  when  the  Word 
of  God  is  opened,  instead  of  ministering  to  their 
comfort  and  giving  them  some  way  of  looking  at 
life  and  things  which  takes  the  bitterness  out  of 
their  own  personal  experience,  their  teacher  proceeds 
to  direct  their  attention  to  things  in  the  life  of 
man  and  of  nations  which,  in  the  light  of  Scripture, 
suggest  some  coming  doom. 

And  so  many  a  good  man,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  as  the  result  of  cowardice,  but  out  of  sheer 
sympathy  with  the  experience  of  the  more  tender 
ones  amongst  his  people,  falls  into  the  way 
of  avoiding  the  sterner  portions  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  cultivates  a  way  of  speaking,  as  though 
now  that  Christ  has  come  all  real  dangers  are 
past. 

Now  there  is  something  perfectly  legitimate 
in  that  idea ;  and  a  man  in  my  place  has  failed 
who,  whatever  be  the  severities  and  dramatic  moral 
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truths  with  which  he  is  dealing,  fails  to  give  serious 
people  who  listen  to  him  the  impression  that  by 
the  help  of  God  there  is  a  place  of  refuge  and  a 
way  of  escape. 

It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  if  the  Bible  were  to 
be  written  to-day,  or  even  if  it  were  to  be  collected 
to-day,  it  would  not  be  written  and  it  would  not 
be  collected  as  we  have  it.  People  simply  would 
not  bear  its  persistent  gravity.  They  would  elimi 
nate  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  the  invective  of  Isaiah 
and  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  terrible  indictments  of 
the  universe  which  we  have  in  Job  and  in  some  of 
the  Psalms.  We  should  say,  as  so  many  say, 
11  Why  talk  about  these  things  ?  Have  we  not 
enough  sorrows  ?  Is  life  not  a  sad  enough  thing 
without  being  reminded  of  its  sadness  and  its 
difficulty  when  we  come  here  to  worship  God  ?  " 

And,  once  again,  there  is  something  in  all  that, 
if  the  prevailing  impression  left  by  an  hour  of 
worship  is  that  life  is  difficult  rather  than  that 
God  is  good. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  chapter  in  Ezekiel, 
and  the  text  that  I  have  chosen  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  chapter.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  never 
choose  to  speak  about.  It  is  too  grave,  too  dis 
quieting,  too  true,  with  that  awful  truthfulness 
which  sometimes  we  are  aware  of,  say,  in  a  night 
mare.  And  what  is  it  that  the  prophet  here  is 
saying  ?  He  is  saying  in  effect  that  a  time  had 
come  in  the  history  of  Israel,  his  own  people,  when 
truth  had  simply  no  chance  at  all ;  a  time,  too, 
when  you  would  have  supposed  that  people  would 
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have  been  willing  to  listen  to  any  voice  which  dealt 
with  them  severely.  For  it  is  a  great  part  of  our 
faith  that  truth  has  allies  within  the  hearts  of 
those  who  hear  it,  and  that  though  they  with 
stand  its  challenge  for  a  time,  they  only  appear  to 
withstand  its  challenge  ;  that  they  know  in  their 
souls  that  truth  is  truth,  and  that  somewhere, 
here  or  hereafter,  they  will  have  to  look  upon  its 
patient  and  offended  face.  Ezekiel  says,  no  !  A 
nation  or  a  society,  he  declares,  may  reach  a  stage 
of  long-continued  slackness  and  frivolity  and  super 
ficial  knowledge,  and  may  be  so  corrupted  by  a 
long  security,  may  have  been  spared  from  so  many 
earlier  disasters  which  were  on  the  point  of  happen 
ing  and  did  not  happen,  a  nation  or  a  society  may 
arrive,  by  a  gradual  process  of  deterioration  and 
hardening  of  its  sensibilities,  at  a  stage  when  it 
will  not  listen  to  truth ;  when,  I  say,  truth — and 
by  truth  of  course  I  mean  that  view  of  the  world 
which  perceives  God — has  no  chance  with  it. 

At  such  a  time,  and  arrived  at  such  a  stage, 
the  very  circumstances  which  in  earlier,  simpler 
days  would  have  been  perceived  at  once  as  the 
warning  and  beckoning  hand  of  God,  are  now 
regarded  as  having  no  moral  intention  ;  or,  in  any 
event,  the  whole  situation  is  supposed  now  to  be 
so  complicated  that  nothing  seems  worth  doing 
to  break  the  spell. 

It  is  possible,  says  this  uncomfortable  prophet 
of  God,  for  a  nation  to  be  living  in  the  midst  of  what 
their  forefathers  would  have  supposed  to  be  signs 
of  God's  wrath,  hungry  and  angry  and  desolate, 
and  yet  for  that  nation  to  be  so  insensible  that  if 
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even  Noah  and  Daniel  and  Job,  who  lived  in  different 
centuries,  were  all  to  come  together  and  live  in 
that  one  century  and  amongst  that  people,  and 
were  each  of  the  three  to  put  his  experience  at 
the  disposal  of  that  people,  those  three  might  do 
themselves  good  by  dealing  with  the  situation, 
but  they  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation 
itself ;  that,  indeed,  if  those  three  had  children  of 
their  own,  they  would  have  no  control  in  such  a 
time  over  even  those  children.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  would  go  their  way  though  their  fathers 
were  preaching  in  the  streets. 

Well  now,  that  is  all  very  serious,  and  it  con 
flicts  with  a  great  deal  which  we  have  always 
believed,  with  a  great  deal  also  which  we  must 
go  on  continuing  to  believe,  in  spite  of  Ezekiel,  if 
need  be.  But  there  you  have  the  fairness  of  the 
Bible.  It  says  anything  can  happen,  the  worst 
and  the  best.  When  I  say  that  according  to  the 
Bible  anything  may  happen,  I  mean,  of  course, 
may  happen  temporarily.  The  Bible  has  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  what  is  ultimately  going  to  happen. 
Everything  that  opposes  itself  to  the  Holy  Will 
of  God  is  going  to  be  overturned.  God  is  going 
to  be  supreme  in  a  world  upon  which  He  has  turned 
His  eyes.  But  short  of  that,  and  on  the  way 
towards  that,  all  sorts  of  things,  according  to  the 
Bible,  may  happen  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  the  Bible  declares  may  happen  :  an  age  may 
become  insensate,  stupid,  and  incompetent  towards 
the  finer  things.  It  may  for  the  time  being  trample 
truth  in  the  dust  and  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 
A  time  may  come  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and  in  the 
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history  of  the  world,  and  the  Bible  prepares  us 
for  its  recurring  from  time  to  time,  when  truth 
will  not  get  a  hearing  and  when  there  is  simply 
nothing  left  even  to  God  but  to  allow  certain  things 
to  mature  and  move  on  to  their  own  predestined 
catastrophe,  and  out  of  that  catastrophe,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  boulders  caused  by  that 
earthquake,  the  grace  of  the  true  life  may  reappear, 
like  flowers  and  ferns  amongst  vast  ruins. 

I  need  hardly  insist  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  one  thing  that  the  Bible  has  to  say.  There 
is  a  moving  passage  in  Scripture  where  Abraham, 
you  remember,  is  interceding  with  God  for  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  God  there  promises  Abraham 
that  if  he  can  produce  ten  good  men  the  cities  will 
be  spared.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  Abraham  could 
not  find  even  ten.  But  there  God  promised  in  effect 
that  given  ten  good  men,  however  bad  their  sur 
roundings,  the  goodness  in  the  men  will  master  the 
badness  in  their  surroundings. 

This,  of  course,  was  the  faith  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  It  was  His  own  faith,  and  it  is  the  faith 
which  He  lays  upon  us  as  our  very  task  in  life, 
that  good  is  stronger  than  evil,  that  good  has 
deeper  roots  and  is  the  thing  which  will  survive. 

Now,  all  this  gives  me  what  I  am  always  so  glad 
to  find,  a  new  fresh  way  of  conceiving  our  function 
as  believers  in  our  own  particular  age.  If  it  is 
true,  as  Ezekiel  declared  it  was  true,  that  an  age 
might  sink  into  such  a  state  of  perverted  knowledge 
and  secularity  and  low  ambitions,  that  it  had  no 
power  even  to  recognise  the  voice  of  God,  so  that 
a  good  man  in  it  might  fling  himself  against  it  in 
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vain,  except  that  he  would  save  his  own  soul ;  if 
that  is  possible,  we  must  see  to  it  that  here  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  we  maintain  a  serious  and  attentive 
mood.  Our  ear  must  be  at  the  receiver  when  God 
is  speaking  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

And  more  than  that :  we  are  here  not  to  stand 
apart  from  the  world  and  to  let  it  sink,  not  to  gather 
our  robes  about  us  and  pick  our  steps  daintily, 
avoiding  rough  contacts.  We  are  here  to  be  that 
element  in  secular  society  without  which,  as  our 
Lord  said,  secular  society,  in  pursuit  of  its  own 
low  aims,  passes  inevitably  to  corruption  and  decay. 

In  our  Lord's  own  day  there  was  a  great  reli 
gious  community  called  the  Essenes,  who  practised 
a  beautiful  but  too-dainty  type  of  holiness.  Separ 
ated  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they  lived  in  lonely 
places,  clad  in  white  robes,  spending  the  day  in 
prayers  and  praises,  labouring  to  secure  from  the 
face  of  nature  only  the  bare  necessaries  for  life. 
There  they  were,  in  great  numbers,  living  in  the 
same  small  country  as  our  Lord  lived  in  for  three 
years.  The  New  Testament  never  once  refers  to 
them  !  The  New  Testament's  silence  is  the  New 
Testament's  way  of  condemning  all  such  daintiness 
and  aloofness. 

"  Be  not  ye  conformed  to  the  world,  but  over 
come  the  evil  with  the  good."  It  was  face  to  face 
with  this  fatal  tendency  which  man  cannot  but 
obey,  rushing  headlong  upon  disasters  which  in 
the  long  run  are  inevitable  to  a  world  in  which  the 
thought  of  God  has  come  to  be  without  effect ; 
it  was  face  to  face  with  this  fatal  tendency  that 
our  Lord  gave  us,  who  take  the  interpretation  of 
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life  and  the  motive  for  life  and  the  spirit  for  life 
from  Him,  our  commission  when  He  said,  "  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,"  adding,  with  a  flash  of  scorn 
against  those  who  still  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
repudiating  their  calling,  "  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  of  men." 
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"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men." — ST.  MATTHEW  v.  13. 

IN  these  words  our  Lord  describes  in  language 
which  admits  of  no  doubt  the  function  of  the  Church 
in  human  society.  They  are  words  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  from  time  to  time  to  dwell  upon 
with  care  and  deliberation,  because  they  are  words 
to  which  we  are  always  in  danger  of  proving  dis 
loyal,  putting  the  emphasis  on  one  aspect  of  them 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and  so  failing  in  the  very 
service  which  Christ  lays  upon  us,  which  is  to  be 
faithful  to  both  aspects  equally.  What  I  mean  is 
this. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  almost  contrary 
attitudes  which  Christian  people  have  taken  up 
towards  the  world  or  civilisation — now  the  one  and 
now  the  other.  There  are,  and  there  have  always 
been,  two  ideals  within  the  Church,  as  to  how  she 
can  best  accomplish  her  function  in  the  world. 
And  the  general  mind  of  Christian  people  oscillates 
from  one  to  the  other,  not  indeed  in  any  idle  or 
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whimsical  way,  but  for  the  most  part  in  genuine 
concern,  lest  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  one 
they  are  losing  something  which  is  felt  to  be  secured 
only  by  devotion  to  the  other. 

There  are,  and  probably  there  have  always 
been,  within  the  Church  those  who  believed  that 
her  one  business  was  and  is  with  the  world,  people 
who  confess  that  for  them  the  ideal  consummation 
would  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  civilisation  was 
itself  so  beautiful  and  orderly  that  there  was  no 
further  need  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  institution. 
And  there  are  many  who  even  now  declare  that 
the  service  of  the  State  and  the  contention  for 
social  amenities  supply  a  sufficient  field  and  motive 
for  the  life  of  mankind. 

Such  a  view,  however,  has  never  for  long  ap 
proved  itself  to  the  most  sensitive  souls  within 
the  Church ;  so  that  invariably  there  has  followed 
a  reaction  which  fell  into  error  on  the  other  side. 
From  the  position  that  the  one  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  put  things  right  in  the  world,  there 
has  again  and  again  been  a  stampede  towards 
the  totally  different  position  that  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  world  except  to  be  a  place 
of  refuge  for  souls  here  and  there  who  flee  from 
the  world  in  all  the  various  ways  of  moral  terror. 

Certainly  these  two  attitudes,  which  apparently 
are  in  opposition,  have  been  assumed  by  the  Church 
from  the  very  beginning — now  the  one  and  now 
the  other — with  equal  passion  and  as  having  equally 
the  authority  of  God's  Spirit ;  at  one  time  the 
passion  to  embrace  the  world  in  love  ;  at  another 
to  stand  apart  from  the  world  in  fear.  The  one 
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instinct,  so  to  call  it,  is  as  insistent  as  the  other, 
and  any  long  traffic  in  the  one  leads  invincibly  to 
a  reaction  towards  the  other,  as  though  something, 
it  was  being  perceived,  was  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  soul 
of  the  Church  feels  a  double  call,  and  is  aware  of  a 
double  necessity — on  the  one  hand  to  influence  the 
world,  and  on  the  other  to  cherish  her  own  personal 
life. 

In  our  Lord's  view  there  was  no  such  discord  or 
opposition  :  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  a  difficulty,  although  He  does 
allude  to  the  very  circumstance — namely,  the  danger 
of  the  salt  losing  its  own  quality — which  from  time 
to  time  drives  tender  and  uneasy  souls  back  from 
even  the  high  service  of  man  to  a  closer  and  more 
self-conscious  life  with  God. 

Whatever  perils  beset  us,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  our  Lord's  own  view  the  Church 
of  God,  the  household  of  faith,  is  here  to  influence 
the  world.  We  who  believe  in  God  according  to 
Jesus  Christ,  are  here  to  affect  the  world,  to  pene 
trate  all  its  institutions,  business,  pleasures,  fashions, 
by  the  quality  of  our  faith,  by  the  rebuke  and  by 
the  illumination  of  our  point  of  view. 

We  may  differ  as  to  how  best  we  can  discharge 
this  function  in  the  world,  by  what  means,  direct 
or  indirect,  by  politics  or  by  prayer,  we  can  most 
powerfully  mould  human  society  to  the  Christian 
type  :  but  that  we  who  believe  in  God  are  here 
to  move  the  world,  to  bring  in  a  new  earth  to  match 
the  new  heavens  which  Jesus  has  made — that  is 
a  postulate  and  axiom  of  the  Christian  mind.  He 
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was  a  poor  specimen  of  the  human  race  who  first 
asked,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  and  when 
ever  a  good  man  has  been  tempted  to  repeat  the 
words,  he  has  been  vishcd  next  moment  by  a  wave 
of  shame. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  as  Christians  to  dis 
parage  the  immense  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  or  the  progress  of  society  even  apart  from 
the  inspirations  of  the  Christian  faith,  if  indeed 
these  can  be  withdrawn.  It  is  a  foolish  exaggera 
tion  to  say  that  civilisation  owes  everything  to 
Christianity,  just  as  it  is  an  equal  folly  to  suppose 
that  nowadays  civilisation  may  be  trusted  to 
guide  itself  apart  from  the  incessant  play  upon  it 
and  challenge  of  the  Christian  spirit.  There  were 
great  civilisations  before  Christ  came,  and  many 
of  their  institutions  and  much  of  their  wisdom  we 
have  embodied  in  our  speech  and  in  our  laws.  It 
was  never  any  part  of  the  Christian  apologetic  in 
its  best  days  to  make  light  of  the  working  of  the 
Divine  spirit  in  all  human  societies.  S.  Paul 
rejoiced  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  on  one  occasion 
appealed  to  a  heathen  tribunal  to  save  him  from 
the  narrowness  and  injustice  of  the  exclusively 
religious  point  of  view.  Roads,  bridges,  law 
courts,  poetry,  philosophy — the  early  Church  found 
them  all  in  being  and  used  them  all  as  vehicles, 
helps,  opportunities,  corroborations  of  its  own 
tumultuous  spirit.  It  is  not  claimed  by  us  that 
without  Christianity  the  secular  life  of  man  will 
cease.  For  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  human 
beings  who  must  live  with  one  another  to  arrive 
at  some  accepted  common  basis  as  a  way  of  living, 
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and  to  chastise  those  who  break  the  social  peace. 
But  what  we  do  say,  and  what  is  proved  alike  by 
a  wide  outlook  upon  the  general  progress  of  the 
race  and  by  the  close  observation  of  people  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  in  the  world,  is,  that 
without  the  continual  and  persistent  invasion  of 
holier  ideas,  without  the  pressure  of  an  upward- 
tending  motive,  without  the  rebuke  of  God  and 
the  challenge  of  the  Face  of  God  in  Christ,  life  will 
develop  into  something  very  different  from  what 
our  faith  has  in  view ;  and  even  from  the  stand 
point  of  mere  secular  peace  and  well-being,  will 
become  daily  more  callous  and  cruel  and  threaten 
ing,  moving  on,  as  has  even  happened,  to  some 
day  of  catastrophe,  when  an  entire  historical  epoch 
goes  down  in  ruins,  as  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
mankind  has  to  begin  again  with  something  of  the 
primeval  fear  and  poverty  which  were  his  portion 
in  that  far-off  time  when  he  dwelt  in  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth  and  began  his  conflict  with  the 
wild  beasts. 

'  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  personalities  which  affect  the  world.  When 
we  keep  this  in  view  :  that  human  society  is  moved 
by  human  beings,  that  all  policies  for  good  or  evil 
have  their  birth  in  human  appetites  and  prejudices, 
we  see  clearly  by  what  method  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  hope  to  stem  the  evil  in  things  and  promote 
the  good.  We  sometimes  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  good  is  always  bound  to  master 
evil  in  a  local  community  or  in  the  state  or  in  the 
world  as  a  mere  principle.  But  good  is  never  a 
mere  principle.  It  is  only  in  existence  when  it  is 
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in  operation,  that  is,  when  it  is  being  incarnated 
and  expressed  in  the  deeds  and  purposes  of  men. 
Principles  of  themselves  do  not  fight.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  a  war  of  principles. 
It  is  human  beings  who  have  principles  who  are 
called  out  to  the  great  warfare.  When  we  take  a 
strong  grasp  of  that  truth,  we  are  saved  at  once 
from  the  exaggeration  of  supposing  that  the  one 
business  of  the  Church  is  to  set  the  world  right, 
and  from  the  other  that  the  one  business  of  the 
Church  is  to  cherish  her  own  mystical  and  super 
natural  life.  The  truth  of  the  matter  includes 
both.  It  is  the  function  of  the  believing  com 
munity  first  of  all  to  cherish  within  herself  her  own 
great  words  concerning  God  and  to  sustain  her  own 
life  upon  them  as  upon  wings.  It  is  her  function 
to  bear  witness  in  the  world  to  a  supernatural  life, 
to  the  force  and  reality  and  blessedness  of  things 
unseen. 

But  in  the  very  obedience  to  this  mission,  the 
Church  cannot  avoid  creating  moral  personalities 
which  must  come  into  conflict  with  the  inherited 
social  order.  The  more  real  and  hearty  their  own 
faith  is,  the  more  instinctive  and  powerful  will  be 
their  desire  to  bring  things  in  the  secular  sphere 
into  harmony  with  the  demands  of  religion.  The 
surer  and  more  intimate  their  communion  with 
Christ,  the  more  steadfastly  will  they  set  themselves 
— not  merely  to  save  one  here  and  there  from  the 
evil  of  the  world — but  also  to  reduce  the  evil  in 
things  and  to  extend  the  bounds  of  God's  rule. 
So  it  has  been  in  all  sound  and  wholesome  epochs 
of  faith  :  the  believing  man  has  been  also  the  good 
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man,  who  could  no  more  keep  his  principles  to 
himself  than  the  sun  can  conceal  its  light.  For  in 
order  to  be  "  salt  "  in  the  earth  we  must  mix  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  peril  which  besets  the  salt  when  it 
is  out  in  the  world  at  work  is  that  there  it  may 
lose  its  quality.  And  so  there  will  ever  be  the 
need  of  such  a  place  of  high  fellowship,  as  is  the 
house  of  prayer,  for  those  who  would  sustain  in 
their  own  hearts  great  hopes  for  human  society. 
It  is  so  easy  to  lose  our  confidence  out  in  the  actual 
conflict.  It  is  so  easy  to  lose  belief  in  man, — so 
easy  to  see  only  the  darkness,  the  difficulty,  the 
levity,  the  greed,  the  unstableness,  the  ingratitude. 
And  thus  the  wings  of  our  soul  droop  and  we 
sink  to  the  earth,  and  we  consent  to  things  as 
they  are.  Out  in  the  world  we  may  grow  hard, 
accustomed  to  moral  failure,  cynical,  contemptuous. 
But  under  the  eyes  of  Jesus  that  is  not  possible, 
or  is  possible  only  by  ourselves  forswearing  our 
faith. 

In  this  metaphor  of  "  Salt,"  our  Lord  has  said 
something  which  at  once  comforts  us  and  puts  us 
on  guard.  If  we  who  believe  in  Him,  we  to  whom 
He  has  committed  His  cause  in  the  world,  will 
faithfully  embody  in  our  daily  and  public  life  the 
things  we  profess,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
world  to  withstand  the  moral  wholesomeness  which 
will  emanate  like  an  atmosphere  from  us. 

That,  for  our  comfort.  But  again  there  is 
nothing  which  the  world  so  scorns,  nothing  from 
which  it  turns  with  such  loathing  and  contempt, 
flinging  it  away  and  trampling  it  underfoot,  as  a 
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thing— a  man,  an  institution,  a  system  of  thought 
or  of  faith,  a  church  or  a  state— which  claims  to 
be  something,  and  may  even  dream  that  it  is  some 
thing,  and  yet  has  within  itself  no  assailing,  con 
verting,  assimilating  power. 


XV 
CHRISTIANITY  STILL  UNTRIED 

"  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain." — S.  MATTHEW  v.  41. 

IF  there  is  still  any  one  left  in  the  world  who  holds 
that  Christianity  is  an  easy  religion,  I  should  suggest 
to  him  a  private  reading  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Or  if  there  is 
any  one  left  amongst  us  who  has  the  feeling  that 
he  knows  all  about  Christianity,  and,  though 
perhaps  falling  short  in  this  or  that  detail  of  its 
practice,  has  on  the  whole  mastered  its  principles 
so  that  he  imagines  that  he  is  now  waiting  for 
further  illumination  or  for  some  further  task  for 
his  mind  and  for  his  will,  I  should  once  again  ask 
such  a  person  if  he  has  ever  seriously  confronted 
his  soul — which  I  should  take  to  be  really  a  dilettante 
and  not  very  serious  thing  in  spite  of  his  pose — 
with  the  requirements  which  Jesus  makes  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  His  followers.  For  myself,  I  have 
always  found  that  the  ten  commandments  were 
quite  enough  for  me — to  keep  me  busy  and  to  keep 
me  humble.  I  have  often  found  myself  almost 
envying  people  who  had  the  spiritual  leisure  to 
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go  into  all  sorts  of  religious  curiosities  and  self- 
indulgences,  who  could  tell  me  where  they  agreed 
with  their  own  church,  but  where  they  were  dis 
posed  not  to  agree  ;  where  they  preferred  the  form 
or  style  of  some  other  church,  sometimes  in  their 
immense  charity  going  even  outside  Christendom 
altogether  and  telling  me  how  much  something  in 
Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  or  some  form  of 
diabolism  which  the  early  Church  had  literally  to 
burn  out  makes  its  appeal  to  them.  I  sometimes 
envy  such  people,  though  sometimes  on  the  other 
hand  I  despise  them  and  laugh  at  them  being  so 
much  at  ease  in  Zion  when  all  the  time  here  am  I 
struggling  away  with  the  alphabet  and  breaking 
my  heart  over  one  or  other  of  the  ten  com 
mandments. 

It  seems  a  thing  hardly  to  be  believed  that  not 
so  very  long  ago  there  were  those  who  declared 
that  Christianity  was  a  soft  and  unmanly  religion, 
a  diet  for  weak  people,  an  interest  for  those  who 
were  beginning  to  break  up.  That  it  did  not  call 
upon  heroes  or  plus-men.  That  it  was  a  sly  and 
whining  thing,  in  which  a  type  of  human  being 
found  scope  who  could  not  take  his  place  in  the 
rigorous  battle  of  life.  Sayings  of  this  kind  also 
were  not  confined  to  utterly  ignorant  people  or  to 
bad  people  who  were  trying  in  that  way  to  turn 
the  edge  of  any  conscience  that  might  be  left  to 
them.  You  can  find  sayings  of  the  kind  in  much 
of  the  literature  that  had  a  vogue  before  the  war 
and  is  once  again  finding  a  profitable  market. 
Even  such  a  considerable  guide  in  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  as  George  Eliot  had  a  moment  of  such 
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blindness  as  permitted  her  to  say  that  Christianity 
was  effeminate,  and  she  did  not  mean  in  that  descrip 
tion  to  be  complimentary.  She  meant  to  say  that 
Christianity  was  not  robust,  that  it  did  not  make  a 
great  appeal.  Though  how  one  of  her  perspicacity 
and  general  fairness,  not  to  say  one  who  knew  so 
well  how  hard  and  lonely  is  the  moral  law,  could 
say  such  a  thing  troubles  us.  For  we  can  afford 
to  be  misunderstood  by  the  riff-raff  of  the  world, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
George  Eliots.  We  know  of  course  what  she  had 
in  view  when  she  spoke  thus  disparagingly  of 
Christianity.  She  was  thinking  of  that  immoral 
ultra-Evangelicalism  which,  making  much  use  of 
pious  phrases,  could  tolerate  children  working  in 
mines  and  factories,  and  hovels  for  the  people 
without  air  or  light,  they  meanwhile  supposing 
that  God  beheld  it  all  and  pronounced  it  good. 
Still,  she  was  well  able  to  discriminate  between 
true  Christianity  and  that  smug  counterfeit  of  it ; 
and  to  know  that  Christianity  was  a  system  of  life 
which  led  Jesus  through  Gethsemane  with  its  bloody 
sweat  to  Calvary  with  its  horrors,  which  led  S. 
Paul  to  a  life  of  loneliness  and  moral  passion  such 
as  it  still  shames  any  honest  man  even  to  read  about. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  we  all  give  far  too 
much  reason  to  outsiders  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
is  an  easy  way  of  life.  For  we  must  never  forget 
that  whether  we  intend  it  or  no,  we  are  living 
epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men.  The  world 
judges  Christianity  rarely  by  recalling  its  Source, 
but  for  the  most  part  from  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  profess  it.  And  so  men  conclude  that  a  religion 
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is  easy  which  sits  easily  upon  those  who  claim  to 
be  practising  it.  And  yet  Christianity  is  not  easy. 
It  never  was  easy.  And  least  of  all  was  it  easy 
as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  No  apostle  or 
preacher  has  made  out  Christianity  to  be  so  hard 
as  Jesus  made  it  out  to  be.  In  fact,  in  His  view  it 
was  so  hard  that  He  advised  people  of  a  certain 
light  temperament  practically  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  He  appealed  to 
others  to  come  right  into  it,  and  He  gave  them  the 
assurance  which  was  His  own  experience  that  all 
the  sacrifices,  pains,  persecutions  which  it  might 
entail  for  them  would  be  worth  while. 

So  much  for  the  opinion  held  lightly  and  thought 
lessly  indeed,  but  held,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  learn,  by  a  great  many  people  everywhere,  that 
the  Christian  religion  is,  to  use  a  phrase,  a  soft 
thing,  which  makes  its  appeal  to  a  certain  type  of 
person,  sentimental,  imaginative,  feeble.  And  I 
have  said  that  five  minutes'  reading  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  ought  to  remove  for  ever  that  false 
notion.  These  very  verses  in  which  Jesus  advises 
us  when  one  asks  our  coat  to  give  our  cloak  also, 
and  when  one  asks  us  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  to 
go  two — these  very  verses,  I  can  imagine,  may  be 
asking  more  than  some  of  us  are  able  to  give.  Of 
course  we  are  apt  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  particular 
demand  of  Jesus  by  saying  that  He  can  never 
really  have  meant  what  the  words  ordinarily  mean. 
That  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Well,  of  course 
it  is.  But  did  we  ever  think  of  Christianity  as 
anything  other  than  a  counsel  of  perfection  ?  Or 
we  say,  "  When  a  man  asks  our  coat  to  give  him 
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that  and  our  cloak  also" — the  thing's  absurd! 
And  so  from  a  certain  point  of  view  it  is.  But  then 
it  may  be  the  point  of  view  that's  wrong.  In  any 
case,  Christianity,  when  it  was  first  launched  upon 
the  world,  was  declared  to  be  quite  absurd,  absurd 
in  the  things  it  said  about  God,  and  absurd  in  the 
things  it  asked  of  its  adherents.  As  S.  Paul  said, 
"for  the  sake  of  Christ,  we  are  fools."  So  that  when 
you  and  I  say  of  some  demand  that  it  is  absurd, 
we  may  only  be  confirming  its  force  and  authenticity 
as  a  Christian  and  primitive  requirement. 

But  some  one  will  say,  indeed  more  than  one 
have  said  it,  and  will  go  on  saying  it,  I  suppose, 
until  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  whole  human  enter 
prise,  "  When  a  man  asks  my  coat  to  give  him 
my  cloak  also,"  the  thing  would  not  work !  And 
we  allow  ourselves  to  become  merry  and  facetious 
over  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  every 
body  were  to  act  upon  the  principle.  If  everybody 
were  holding  out  his  garments  for  others  to  accept, 
where  would  the  demand  be  ?  and  so  forth.  For, 
speaking  for  myself,  my  mind  is  never  so  active, 
never  so  ready  and  ingenious  to  assist  me  as  when 
I  am  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  uneasiness  such 
as  arises  when  I  know  of  something  which  I  ought 
on  the  highest  grounds  to  do  which  nevertheless 
I  propose  not  to  do. 

This  saying  of  our  Lord's  and  the  other  sayings 
round  about  it  do  state,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
what  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  ; 
although  it  was  never  our  Lord's  way  to  deal  in 
abstract  nouns.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  might 
say  that  Jesus  did  not  formulate  the  principle  of 
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non-resistance  :  He  simply  said  if  a  man  asks  you 
for  your  coat,  you  give  him  that  and  your  cloak 
also.  Not  that  you  will  get  on  in  this  world  by  so 
doing.  For  Christianity  was  not  given  to  us  so 
that  we  might  prosper  on  it.  Jesus  was  speaking 
to  His  disciples,  and  to  them  one  by  one  He  said 
this.  If  a  man  asks  you  to  go  one  mile,  go  two 
miles,  not  that  thereby  you  will  gain  some  advan 
tage,  but  that  thereby  you  will  have  done  a  kind 
and  generous  thing.  If  you  are  one  who  thinks 
that  time  is  wasted  which  is  taken  up  with  doing 
a  kind  thing,  very  well,  that  simply  means  that 
you  are  that  sort  of  man — the  sort  of  man,  indeed, 
who  has  not  even  come  within  sight  of  Christianity. 
This  line  of  criticism  reminds  us  of  another 
phrase  which  used  to  be  flung  out  at  Christianity, 
the  phrase,  namely,  that  Christianity  is  played  out. 
Sometimes  the  words  were  accompanied  by  a  kind 
of  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  Christi 
anity,  it  might  be,  had  rendered  to  the  human 
race  in  early  times,  helping  man  on  to  his  feet. 
But  there  was  always  the  gesture  that  the  thing 
had  had  its  day,  and  that  for  minds  of  the  rank  of 
the  person  who  was  speaking,  Christianity  must 
now  be  content  to  rest  in  the  not  dishonourable 
company  of  effete  formulae  which  man  in  his  eager 
march  to  perfection  had  left  behind.  Once  again 
the  phrase  was  that  "  Christianity  was  played  out.'* 
But  the  answer  to  such  an  opinion  would  seem  to 
be  that  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  has  hardly 
yet  been  played  in.  Far  from  Christianity  having 
failed,  Christianity  has  never  yet  been  tried.  Where, 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  or  when  in  history, 
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was  this  sort  of  Christianity  ever  tried,  which  sug 
gests  going  two  miles  when  even  one  would  have 
been  kind,  and  suggests  giving  our  cloak  also  when 
only  one  garment  was  even  asked  for  ?  When 
was  forgiveness  of  injuries  ever  accepted  as  a 
personal  principle  between  individuals,  or  as  the 
only  human  relationship  between  states  ?  Where 
and  when  did  this  world-upturning  idea  ever  get 
a  welcome,  and  men  when  smitten  on  the  one 
cheek  turned  the  other  to  the  smiter  !  Where  was 
the  Utopia  of  the  soul  in  which  men  loved  their 
enemies  and  did  good  to  those  who  did  evil  to 
them ;  where  was  that  Utopia  which  gallantly 
attempted  this  holy  way — and  failed  ? 

I  should  like  to  bear  witness  that  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  put  into  practice  this  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance — and  this  has  been  far  too  seldom — it 
has  worked  well.  It  has  introduced  me  to  a  state 
of  happiness  which  at  the  moment  was  more  precious 
than  any  corruptible  crown.  It  was  in  every  case 
an  experience  which  made  me  sure  of  my  own  soul 
and  made  me  sure  of  God.  It  made  me  sure  of  my 
own  soul,  for  I  could  not  deny  the  reality  of  that 
faculty  within  me  by  the  force  of  which  I  had  at 
that  moment  driven  from  my  mind  the  whole 
wisdom  of  the  world.  There  was  I,  ready  as  a 
natural  man  to  take  my  revenge,  to  have  my  pound 
of  flesh,  to  claim  my  rights,  or  what  I  fancied  were 
my  rights,  when  suddenly  there  had  come  into  the 
field  another  power,  something  like  a  gentle  wind 
or  a  pleading  afterthought,  which  in  a  moment 
gave  me  the  victory  over  my  own  hot  passion. 
Now  the  faculty  by  which  a  man  gains  a  victory 
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over  himself— that  and  that  alone  can  a  man  call 
his  soul.  And  I  cannot  deny  to  that  finer,  holier 
thing  which  had  its  way  with  me  in  the  crisis,  the 
attribute  of  reality. 

In  that  moment  also  I  became  sure  of  God. 
I  felt  then  that  I  had  come  into  another  country, 
and  was  under  other  laws  and  manners.  I  felt, 
indeed,  that  I  had  arrived  at  God's  own  country, 
and  had  become  a  citizen  ;  that  I  was  no  longer  a 
stranger  and  a  foreigner,  but  a  fellow  citizen  with 
the  saints  and  was  of  the  household  of  God. 

Yes  :  let  us  cease  trying  to  be  wise  and  clever, 
putting  pressure  upon  our  mere  intelligence  and 
worldly  wisdom  to  find  reasons  why  we  should 
resist  this  deep  appeal  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  rather 
put  it  to  the  test. 

There  is  a  deep  saying  in  Holy  Scripture  that 
"  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord." 
I  take  these  words  to  mean  that  in  this  world  we 
ought  to  guide  ourselves  not  so  much  by  our  desires 
and  appetites  and  impulses  as  by  those  feelings 
which  we  have  about  ourselves,  when,  after  a  secret 
debate  with  ourselves,  we  have  done  something  ; 
by  those  judgments  which  we  cannot  help  passing 
upon  ourselves  in  the  very  moment  when  in  some 
debatable  matter  and  against  another's  interest  we 
have  had  our  way. 

Now  I  appeal  to  every  well-constituted  mind  to 
say  whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  happiest  moments 
we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  life  were  not  the  moments 
when  we  gained  some  personal  victory  over  another  ; 
were  not  the  moments  when  we  secured  even  our 
personal  rights,  if  to  secure  these  we  had  to  deal  a 
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blow  to  one  of  our  fellows.  In  fact  those  are  hateful 
moments,  which  we  hurry  away  from,  for  we  know 
that  standing  there  we  do  not  look  well.  At  such 
moments,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  our  uneasiness,  we 
are  ready  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  any  one  who  knows 
our  story  and  will  take  our  side  ;  for  in  those 
moments  of  success  our  deepest  feeling  is  one  of 
loneliness,  and  in  a  deep  sense  of  God-forsakenness. 

No,  our  high  and  blessed  moments  are  of  another 
sort.  They  are  the  moments  when,  it  may  be, 
in  the  judgment  of  worldly  men,  we  have  been  weak 
and  foolish ;  when  we  have  not  pushed  our  advantage 
home ;  when  we  have  listened  to  a  delicate  voice 
whispering  to  us  to  desist  from  harshness  and  to  be 
kind.  For  what  is  it  to  have  gained  our  point  and 
to  have  lost  a  friend ! 

But  we  see  all  this  most  clearly  when  we  see  it 
outside  of  ourselves  and  in  the  field  of  history  or 
in  the  great  human  literature  which  is  the  mirror 
of  the  soul  enlarged. 

And  who  are  the  figures  there  which  we  in 
stinctively  honour  ?  Is  it  Shylock  insisting  upon 
his  bond  ?  Or  does  the  political  philosophy  of  a 
Machiavelli  please  us  ?  Indeed  no  :  if  we  are 
Christians,  a  thousand  times  no.  We  ourselves 
may  be  far  from  the  moral  stature  of  those  whom 
we  admire.  Nevertheless  to  admire  the  beautiful 
souls  on  earth  is  a  step  towards  the  height  they 
occupy. 

And  for  us  who  take  our  faith  from  the  soul  of 
Jesus  and  our  last  orders  from  Him,  the  question 
is  beyond  debate — Who  when  He  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered,  threatened 
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not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously. 

Christianity  has  failed,  men  say  ?  Christianity 
has  never  yet  been  tried.  And  that  is  the  one 
hopeful  thing  about  the  world  to-day.  Perhaps 
we  are  being  driven  on  all  sides  by  the  failures  of 
force  and  hatred  and  suspicion,  by  the  policy  of 
closing  our  hearts  and  our  harbours  to  one  another, 
perhaps  like  a  horse  or  a  mule,  as  the  writer  of  the 
32nd  Psalm  puts  it,  which  is  to  be  dragged  this 
way  and  that  by  bit  and  bridle,  we  are  being  pulled 
by  God  and  through  the  present  despair  of  things 
out  of  a  ditch  and  on  to  a  main  road,  which  we  are 
about  to  discover  is  the  very  road  which  Christ 
recommended  to  the  human  race  two  thousand 
years  ago. 


XVI 

HELPING  A  MAN  ON  TO  HIS 
OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

"  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain." — S.  MATTHEW  v.  41. 

IN  our  last  paper  we  dealt  with  the  plain  sense  of 
those  words  :  that  here  was  a  saying  of  Jesus  with 
which  we  who  are  Christians  must  come  to  terms. 
And  so  we  confronted  our  minds  with  the  very 
words  in  their  first  and  obvious  meaning.  We  came 
to  two  conclusions,  conclusions  which  will  really 
not  be  disputed  by  us  when  we  have  given  thought 
to  the  matter,  but  conclusions  which,  strangely 
enough,  are  apt  not  to  remain  in  our  minds.  The 
first  conclusion  of  course  is,  that  if  this  is  Christi 
anity — this  going  two  miles  with  a  man  who  asks 
you  to  go  one  mile,  this  doing  more  than  is  asked 
for,  even  when  what  is  asked  for  is  hard,  this  not 
mere  signing  of  our  name  to  a  bond  for  a  friend 
who  has  no  security  to  give  us,  but  the  signing  of 
such  a  bond  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen  as  though  it 
were  a  festive  occasion — that  if  this  is  Christianity, 
then  Christianity  is  a  heroic  business.  It  is  literally 
taking  your  life  in  your  hand — and  exposing  your 
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hand.  That  in  that  case  those  who  had  spoken  of 
Christianity  as  a  soft  and  effeminate  thing,  as  a 
religion  of  slavish  and  craven  spirits,  had  in  fact 
been  talking  nonsense,  even  though  some  of  them 
were  philosophers. 

The  other  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was  that  if 
this  is  Christianity — this  going  two  miles  with  a 
man  who  asks  you  to  go  but  one,  this  giving  to 
another  what  he  asks  and  more,  and  all  without 
bitterness,  but  rather  with  real  friendliness, — why, 
then,  Christianity  has  never  yet  been  tried.  That 
those  who  tell  us  that  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
personal  behaviour  or  of  national  and  international 
policy  has  failed,  are  likewise  talking  nonsense,  for 
we  see  now  that  such  a  system  has  never  yet  been 
given  a  trial. 

That  was  as  far  as  we  had  gone.  It  may  be  that 
that  is  as  far  as  it  is  legitimate  to  go  on  this  par 
ticular  saying  of  Jesus,  and  that  to  go  further  is  to 
subject  those  words  of  His  to  the  pressure  of  some 
ingenuity  of  our  own.  And  yet  I  have  to  confess 
that  when  these  words  arrested  me  so  recently,  it 
was  not  their  plain  sense  which  was  in  my  mind. 
I  thought  I  saw  in  them  a  principle  of  thought,  a 
method  for  the  discussion  of  serious  things  such  as 
might  be  of  value  to  us  should  we  ever  be  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  others  on  matters  of  faith,  or, 
as  is  a  more  likely  thing,  should  we  ever  be  involved 
in  a  controversy  on  matters  of  faith,  not  with  others, 
indeed,  but  with  ourselves. 

To  find  in  our  Lord's  words  here  a  meaning  other 
than  the  obvious  one  is  not  to  be  dealing  craftily 
with  the  word  of  God — if,  as  I  trust  will  appear, 
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the  intention  is  precisely  what  was  in  our  Lord's 
mind  when  He  uttered  the  words.  For  what  was 
in  our  Lord's  mind,  because  it  is  what  must  have 
been  in  our  Lord's  mind,  was  that  we  should  be  at 
pains  who  are  Christians  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  those  who  are  more  or  less  strangers  to  us, 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  take  time  with  them 
and  to  do  things  which  perhaps  we  had  not  thought 
of  doing  if  by  so  doing  we  can  make  them  feel  that 
our  very  idea  of  the  meaning  of  life  is  just  this — 
that  we  are  here  to  help  one  another.  Now  the 
greatest  help  one  human  being  can  give  another  is 
so  to  deal  with  that  other  that  together  we  shall 
see  God  in  this  life  of  ours  and  over  it. 

Here  then  our  Lord  recommends  that  when 
one  asks  us  to  go  with  him  one  mile  we  go  two. 
The  only  difference  I  take  leave  to  introduce  is  a 
difference  in  accent,  and  this,  I  think,  is  permissible. 
"  If  a  man  compel  you  to  go  with  him  one  mile, 
go  with  him  two."  That  is  to  say,  go  with  him 
the  mile  he  proposes  for  you,  but  only  on  the  dis 
tinct  understanding  that  he  shall  go  with  you  another 
mile  along  the  line  on  which  he  compelled  you  to 
set  out.  Let  the  understanding  be  that  you  go 
with  him  the  first  mile,  and  that,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not,  he  go  with  you  another  mile  in  the  same 
direction.  Let  him  pledge  himself  beforehand  that 
when  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  mile 
he  shall  not  turn  back,  but  shall  go  on — for  a  mile 
is  too  short  a  distance  to  test  the  truth  of  a  thing 
or  the  soul  of  a  man.  Let  me  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear. 

I  am  always  ready,  said  Bishop  Blougram,  to 
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agree  with  a  man  that  two  and  two  make  five,  if 
he  in  turn  will  face  the  consequence  that  therefore 
four  and  four  make  ten — which  of  course  is  a  more 
serious  matter.  That  is  a  more  serious  matter, 
for  it  upsets  the  universe  more  noticeably.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  a  man  will  shrink  back  from 
the  implications  of  his  own  theory  or  principle  who 
was  quite  ready  to  trifle  with  the  opening  moves. 

We  have  our  Lord's  own  ruling  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  evil  or  dangerous  quality 
in  certain  things  can  be  made  clear  is,  not  by 
arguing  that  the  thing  is  evil  or  dangerous,  but 
simply  by  letting  it  have  a  run.  "  Let  them  both 
grow  together,"  He  said,  speaking  of  the  tares  in 
the  wheat.  Argue  that  a  particular  blade  is  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  weed  and  you  may  not  be 
believed.  You  may  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
weed,  but  the  other  may  declare  that  you  cannot 
be  quite  sure.  Very  well,  then,  you  are  to  come 
to  a  compact  with  such  a  man.  You  are  to  say, 
"  Understand,  we  are  not  done  with  this.  You 
say  it  is  wheat,  I  say  it  is  tares.  You  say  it  is  good, 
I  say  it  is  bad.  You  admit  you  are  not  sure.  I 
shall  admit  that  I  am  not  sure.  But  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  go  into  the  matter  again,  when  the 
evidence  is  clearer,  when  the  thing  has  grown, 
when  it  has  had  time  to  work  itself  out  and  to 
show  itself  for  what  all  the  time  it  was.  I  have 
gone  with  you  one  mile,  you  shall  go  with  me  the 
second  mile." 

In  fact  what  our  Lord  is  urging  here  is  thorough 
ness  or  straight  thinking.  He  would  have  approved 
of  Butler's  great  saying,  "  Things  are  what  they  are 
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and  the  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be." 
Now  the  consequences  of  a  thing  are  part  of  the 
thing,  indeed  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
thing.  It  may  very  well  be  that  for  the  first  mile 
a  thing  looks  harmless  enough.  It  may  seem 
not  to  be  provoking  any  retribution  from  nature 
or  from  society  or  from  one's  own  soul.  During 
the  first  mile  you  may  seem  to  be  getting  away 
with  a  thing,  so  that  the  ominous  language  of 
serious  people  about  it  may  seem  to  you  to  be 
finally  discredited.  But  a  mile  is  too  short  a 
distance  for  the  testing  of  any  life-principle.  For, 
to  say  no  more,  in  every  region  of  life  a  wrong 
course  is  not  a  course  which  at  the  very  outset 
runs  directly  opposite  to  the  course  which  most 
people  hold  to  be  good.  At  the  outset  a  wrong 
course  diverges  from  the  right  course  by  the  very 
smallest  deviation.  For  some  hundreds  of  yards 
they  seem  to  go  through  the  same  country,  so 
that  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other. 
For  a  time  a  wayfarer  on  the  wrong  road  can  see 
a  pilgrim  on  the  other  and  can  even  hail  him. 
Yet  all  the  while  they  are  really  and  inexorably 
diverging.  It  often  happens  that  we  do  not  see 
how  awfully  and  finally  they  have  diverged  until 
we  have  spent  a  night  on  the  road — until,  I  mean 
to  say,  we  have  passed  through  some  experience 
which  has  the  quality  of  night,  some  fear,  some 
loneliness.  Next  morning  when  the  light  comes 
we  look  across  for  the  friendly  way  which  last  night 
seemed  so  near.  But  it  is  no  longer  there.  We 
are  alone,  and  there  is  nothing  now  before  us  but 
our  destiny. 
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One  might  almost  be  so  frank  as  to  say  that  for 
the  first  mile  the  less  worthy  way  through  life 
seems  easier  and  looks  more  promising.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  natural — in  the  poor  and  superficial 
sense  that  it  is  agreeable  to  appetites  and  faculties 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  the  lower  creatures. 
Yes,  perhaps  we  do  well  to  be  quite  candid  and 
to  say  that  on  any  wrong  road  through  life  the 
first  mile  is  apt  to  be  easy  going.  It  is  the  second 
mile  which,  if  our  heart  keeps  tender,  provokes 
the  misgivings. 

On  any  honourable  way  through  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  first  mile  is  apt  to  be  trying  ;  but 
if  one  goes  on,  well,  for  one  thing,  one  gets  one's 
wind  and  begins  to  have  the  reward  which  all 
climbers  have,  of  clean  air  and  a  view. 

Well,  then,  this  is  what  I  take  our  Lord's  words 
to  mean  when  one  gives  them  a  certain  accent. 
A  mile  is  too  short  a  test  for  any  principle  on  which 
you  propose  to  live  your  life.  In  any  case,  that 
is  not  a  sound  principle  which  breaks  down  at 
the  second  mile.  And  so  in  any  discussion  with 
another  upon  serious  matters  we  would  do  well 
to  adopt  this  kind  of  reasoning.  We  should  say, 
"  I  shall  be  willing  to  accompany  you  so  far  if  you 
will  promise  to  accompany  me  farther  along  the 
same  line — if,  in  fact,  you  will  abide  by  the  conse 
quences  or  implications  which  you  yourself  will 
have  come  in  sight  of  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 
You  propose,  perhaps,  to  go  only  so  far.  My  point 
is  that  if  we  go  so  far  we  cannot  help  going  farther. 
If  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  right  all  the  way.  When 
you  will  an  act,  you  will  the  consequences  of  the 
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act."  For  we  dwell  in  a  living,  moving  world,  where 
nothing  halts.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  any  prin 
ciple,  good  or  bad,  to  take  you  farther  than  you 
proposed.  Nothing  ends  at  the  first  mile.  A 
report,  therefore,  which  gives  only  the  experiences 
of  the  first  mile  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  go  by 
on  such  a  perilous  business  as  living.  Any  one, 
therefore,  who  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  way 
that  later  on  he  will  despise  himself  must  consider 
not  merely  how  he  feels  on  the  edge  of  an  act  or 
in  the  first  rush  of  his  desire.  He  must  forecast 
how  he  is  likely  to  feel  when  he  has  had  his  way. 
For  it  is  just  this  power  to  forecast,  this  power  to 
reflect  and  to  let  our  reflections  qualify,  and  if 
need  be  prohibit,  some  purposed  action — it  is  just 
this  that  makes  us  men. 

There,  then,  is  the  principle  which  I  am  trying 
to  isolate  and  to  enforce.  You  might  put  it  that 
our  Lord  in  these  words  is  simply  recommending 
us  to  think.  Now,  thinking — putting  one  thing 
with  another,  the  past  with  the  present,  the  present 
with  the  future,  our  own  desires  with  the  happiness 
or  unhappiness  which  is  likely  to  come  to  other 
people  if  we  insist  upon  our  desires,  this  present 
life  with  another  world  which  at  any  rate  is  con 
ceivable,  which  certainly  the  greatest  souls  on 
earth  have  believed  in  and  about  which  Christ 
spoke  firmly  and  finally — thinking  is  a  great  part 
of  religion  where  religion  has  divested  itself  of 
mere  animal  terrors. 

For  myself,  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  let 
any  one  go  his  way  or  hers  who  can  give  me  the 
assurance  that  he  or  she  has  thought  it  all  out. 
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I  am  not  afraid  of  the  course  which  one  will  take 
who  has  weighed  things  fairly,  who  has,  for  example, 
tried  to  realise  how  we  are  likely  to  feel  later  and 
how  our  behaviour  will  affect  others — how  it  will 
bear  upon  some  one  who  is  dear  to  us  whom  we 
have  no  right  to  hurt,  or  what  kind  of  place  this 
world  of  ours  would  be  if  everybody  were  to  do 
what  we  are  proposing  to  do.  And  still  less  am  I 
afraid  of  what  any  one  will  do  whose  heart  has 
ever  been  touched  by  the  figure — overwhelming  in 
all  such  subtle  matters — of  Jesus,  or  has  come  within 
sight  of  what  He — Jesus — meant  by  life.  Such  an 
one  may  indeed  go  the  one  mile.  But  he  says  to 
himself,  "  What  then  ?  "  and  sees  in  imagination 
the  sadness  on  some  beloved  face  or  on  that  Holy 
Face  ;  whereupon  it  is  as  when  in  some  lonely  place 
the  mist  clears,  and  we  perceive  that  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  danger.  We  shudder  back.  The 
blood  rushes  to  our  heart,  and  when  it  returns, 
flooding  our  veins  in  a  new  generosity,  we  are  full 
of  that  indignation  and  revenge  against  ourselves 
—which  is  God's  way  of  launching  us  upon  a  new 
career. 


XVII 

THE  CHURCH'S  TEMPTATION  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

"  Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that 
we  may  see  and  believe." — ST.  MARK  xv.  32. 

THE  bitterness  which  the  chief  priests  manifested 
towards  Jesus,  a  bitterness  which  was  so  implacable 
that  they  were  able  to  scoff  at  Him  while  He  was 
dying  in  torture — that  bitterness  had  its  root  in  their 
disappointment.  They  were  disappointed  in  Jesus. 
He  laid  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  deny  that  in  many  extraordinary  ways 
He  carried  with  Him  certain  high  and  unworldly 
credentials.  There  was  undoubtedly  something 
about  Christ  which  was  not  normal.  It  teased 
them.  It  troubled  them.  They  could  not  simply 
give  Him  a  name  and  put  Him  in  a  class,  and  so 
be  done  with  Him.  He  did  remind  them  of  some 
of  the  holiest  ideas  of  their  own  sacred  writings. 
And  yet  surely  He  could  not  be  the  very  Christ. 
Surely  it  could  never  be  that  this  suffering  Man 
was  the  promised  deliverer  of  Israel.  Where  were 
His  legions  of  angels  ?  Where  was  His  Power  ? 
They  were  disappointed  in  Him.  And  yet  away 
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at  the  back  of  their  disappointment  there  was — 
we  have  evidence  for  saying — a  certain  gnawing 
uneasiness  that  after  all  He  might  be  the  Messiah, 
that  after  all  it  might  be  they  who  were  wrong. 
It  might  be  they  who  had  misunderstood  the 
promises  of  God.  It  might  be  they  who  had  fallen 
into  a  low  and  selfish  and  material  way  of  under 
standing  what  God  might  all  along  have  meant 
by  saving  a  people.  It  was  easy  to  say  what  they 
meant  by  being  saved.  Being  saved,  in  their  view, 
meant  securing  a  place  in  the  world  ;  it  meant 
breaking  loose  from  the  Roman  yoke  ;  it  meant 
physical  prosperity ;  it  meant  success.  But  we 
can  well  imagine  them  beginning  to  suspect  that 
that  may  never  have  been  God's  idea  for  them  at 
all,  and  therefore  the  kind  of  Messiah  whom  they 
had  created  for  themselves  out  of  their  own  selfish 
and  nationalist  ambitions,  may  never  at  any  time 
have  been  the  kind  of  Messiah  whom  God  had 
pledged  Himself  to  send.  There  were  good  men 
amongst  them,  who  had  begun  to  suspect  that  it 
was  they  themselves  who  had  gone  astray,  that  it 
was  they  who  had  been  corrupting  and  degrading 
the  promises  of  God,  putting  upon  the  glowing 
words  of  their  sacred  writings  their  own  secular 
interpretations.  But  these  were  the  minority. 
The  great  mass  of  the  priests  and  rulers  were  simply 
disappointed  in  Jesus,  disappointed  at  the  contra 
diction  in  Him  to  all  their  impatient  ambitions. 
And  so  they  set  themselves  against  Him  with  a 
violence  and  extremeness  of  hatred  not  to  be  under 
stood  except  by  supposing,  as  we  have  done,  that 
they  were  not  very  sure  of  their  own  ground.  There 
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is  always  a  certain  calmness  and  patience  in  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  are  sure  of  themselves. 
They  believe  that  they  and  their  cause  have  allies 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  they  have  allies 
from  beyond  time.  That  if  they  fall,  they  shall 
rise  again.  That  they  cannot  finally  fail,  for  that 
would  mean  that  the  universe  had  failed,  that 
God  had  failed. 

And  now  when  at  length  they  had  secured 
the  death  of  this  Jesus,  they  believed  that  they 
had  put  an  end  to  Him  and  to  that  whole  idea  of 
Messiahship  which  He  had  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
There  they  saw  Him  in  the  agonies  of  death.  And 
they  said  to  one  another — God  knows  it  may  have 
been  to  keep  up  each  other's  courage,  to  keep  each 
other  from  fainting — they  said,  "  What  we  have 
done  is  quite  just/'  "  If  He  is  the  Christ,  let  Him 
come  down  from  the  Cross  and  we  will  believe 
Him." 

But  Christ  remained  upon  the  Cross.  In  a  true 
and  sublime  sense  Christ  remains  upon  the  Cross 
until  the  world  shall  be  gathered  round  Him  there 
in  perfect  sympathy  and  obedience. 

And  because  He  will  hang  upon  the  Cross, 
because  He  will  suffer,  because  He  will  remain 
there  just  above  our  heads,  so  that  when  we  look 
up  at  all  we  shall  see  Him — He  is  still  an  offence. 

It  is  still  the  demand  of  a  hostile  and  mis 
understanding  world  that  Christ  should  come  off 
the  Cross.  And  the  demand  comes  to-day,  as 
it  has  always  come,  from  two  different  classes  of 
people. 

First,  there  are  those  who  cry  to  Christ  to  come 
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down  from  the  Cross  and  put  Himself  at  their  head 
as  their  Leader.  There  are  those  who  would  have 
Him  abandon  His  position  of  aloofness  and  superi 
ority,  and  come  right  down  into  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  They  would  have  Him  declare  Himself 
the  leader  of  their  party,  the  divine  champion  of 
their  rights.  They  cry,  "  Let  Him  come  down 
from  the  Cross,  let  Him  set  aside  that  haunting 
sense  of  being  restrained  by  Remote  but  powerful 
considerations,  let  Him  announce  Himself  as  frankly 
and  entirely  a  man,  as  the  representative  of  the 
oppressed,  let  Him  adopt  our  point  of  view,  and 
we  will  believe  Him,  nay,  we  will  die  under  His 
banner." 

That  was  the  very  temptation  which  Christ 
encountered  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  the  last 
suggestion  which  He  heard  on  the  Cross.  What 
was  it  ?  That  He  should  come  down,  that  He 
should  throw  aside  His  own  tremendous  sense  of 
God  and  of  the  Soul,  that  He  should  accommodate 
Himself  to  the  worldly  or  half -worldly  ideals  of 
the  people.  That  He  should  become  a  popular 
hero,  leading  the  people  by  a  short  route  to  the 
securing  of  their  own  vivid  ambitions. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  our  own  day, 
Christ  is  often  accused  of  standing  in  the  way  of 
popular  movements.  There  is  something  there 
in  Him  hanging  upon  a  Cross,  which  is  felt  to  be 
the  rebuke  and  contradiction  of  every  merely  secular 
enthusiasm.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  common  people, 
nay,  He  is  their  only  friend.  And  yet  there  is 
that  in  Him  which  makes  them  impatient  of  Him. 
He  is  their  friend,  but  He  will  not  be  their  leader. 
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It  was  He  who  gave  them  their  very  soul,  and 
yet  He  will  not  be  their  Leader.  And  so  they 
are  offended.  Come  down  from  the  Cross,  they 
cry,  put  Thyself  at  our  head,  and  we  will  follow 
Thee  were  it  through  blood  and  fire.  But  He  does 
not  come  down.  He  is  with  them ;  yet  is  He  not 
of  them.  And  the  reason  is  twofold.  Christ  is 
something  more  and  other  than  the  succourer  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  He  who  would  save  us  must  reserve 
the  right  also  to  rebuke  us  and  to  put  us  to  shame. 
That  is  the  one  reason.  And  the  other  reason  why 
Christ  remains  upon  the  Cross  is  this  :  that  from 
the  Cross  He  can  do  more  even  for  the  masses 
of  men  than  He  could  do  were  He  one  of  them 
selves. 

For,  secondly,  the  same  cry  that  Christ  should 
come  off  the  Cross  arises,  and  has  always  arisen, 
from  another  class  of  people.  There  are  those,  we 
have  seen,  whose  cry  is,  "  Come  down  from  the 
Cross,  come  down  to  the  common  earth,  come  in 
amongst  us,  be  one  of  ourselves,  and  lead  us  with 
the  enthusiasms  and  catch-words  of  the  hour." 
There  are  others  whose  cry  to  Christ,  if  they  would 
only  have  the  courage  to  utter  it,  is  rather,  "  Come 
off  the  Cross  and  go  away  up  once  for  all  into 
heaven.  Let  us  fight  our  battle  free  from  the  dis 
turbance  which  always  comes  to  us  when  we  look 
up  a  little  and  see  Thee  there  on  the  Cross.  This 
is  the  world.  Don't  let  us  have  religion  brought 
into  our  public  affairs.  Business  is  business.  Come 
off  Thy  Cross.  Ascend  up  into  heaven.  Let  us 
think  of  Thee  there  surrounded  by  the  pomp  and 
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pageantry  of  Infinite  Power.  But  do  not  occupy 
the  foreground  with  that  hateful  symbol  of  meek 
ness,  of  suffering,  of  self-suppression,  of  charity." 

But  Christ  remains  upon  the  Cross. 

Now  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  the  tempta 
tion  of  Jesus  is  just  the  temptation  of  the  Church 
in  every  age.  There  is  a  true  sense  in  which  the 
Church  is  always  being  called  upon  to  undergo  and 
repeat  the  experience  of  her  Lord.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which,  if  she  is  faithful  to  Christ  who  dwells 
within  her,  she  also  will  meet  the  same  reproaches 
and  the  same  kind  of  comment  from  the  world. 
And  amongst  other  reproaches  which  the  Church, 
if  she  be  true  to  Christ,  will  have  to  meet,  and  is 
meeting  in  our  day,  is  just  this  very  reproach  which 
was  flung  at  Jesus  by  blinded  partisans  as  He  was 
slowly  dying,  "  Come  down  from  the  Cross  and  we 
will  believe  Thee."  That  is  still  a  cry  which  is 
intended  as  a  condemnation.  And  it  still  comes 
from  two  different  quarters.  From  one  quarter 
it  means  come  down  from  the  Cross.  Cease  speak 
ing  so  much  about  unworldly  things,  about  sin, 
about  forgiveness,  about  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  about  the  moral  judgment 
which  awaits  mankind,  and  about  the  eternal 
issues  of  our  life  here  in  this  world.  Come  down 
amongst  us.  Let  the  Church  be  in  the  van  of 
everything  popular  and  enthusiastic.  Let  her 
associate  herself  once  for  all  with  the  movement 
of  the  time.  Let  her  come  down  and  we  will 
believe  her. 

Such  is  the  demand  from  one  camp.  And 
from  the  other  comes  the  same  demand,  though 
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with  a  different  intention  entirely.  "  Come  off 
the  Cross,"  these  say.  "  Ascend  up  into  the  sky. 
Let  religion  mind  her  own  business.  Let  her  keep 
well  away  from  our  controversies.  Let  religion 
remain  up  among  the  clouds — a  thing  to  attend 
to  when  we  are  getting  old  or  when  we  fall  into 
some  dangerous  illness.  But  don't  let  it  interrupt 
our  worldly  ambitions  ;  don't  let  it  interrupt  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  flesh.  Let  this 
thing  be  fought  out  with  the  weapons  of  the  world. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  !  The  weak  go  to  the 
wall !  "  And  so  on. 

Such  is  the  ancient  taunt  which  Christ  heard 
upon  the  Cross,  which  His  Church,  if  she  is  faithful 
to  Him,  still  hears.  Christ  heard  it ;  but  He 
remained  upon  the  Cross.  His  Church  hears  it  : 
let  her  remain  there  likewise ;  that  is,  neither 
altogether  on  the  earth  nor  altogether  in  heaven, 
but  in  contact  with  both,  casting  the  shadow  of 
a  rebuke  upon  the  one,  purifying  and  correcting 
all  idle  gazing  towards  the  other. 


XVIII 
A  LITTLE  DRAMA 

THE  TWELFTH  CHAPTER  OF  "  ACTS  " 

I  DO  not  know  another  single  chapter  in  the  Bible 
which  gives  such  a  sweep  of  this  whole  life  of  ours 
as  we  have  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
the  Acts.  Within  that  one  chapter  we  have  all 
the  materials  of  a  drama.  It  is  indeed  a  drama  ; 
a  miniature,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  eternal  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  immense 
power  of  evil  which  is  here  in  this  world  and  the 
obscure  but  invincible  spirit  which  in  the  end  will 
work  its  overthrow. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  simple  and  tragic  treatment 
of  an  old  subject  which  gives  the  chapter  something 
of  the  quality  of  great  poetry.  The  chapter  con 
tains,  as  we  shall  see,  certain  solitary  verses,  certain 
haunting  phrases,  which  express  some  deep  idea 
in  words  so  perfect  and  so  memorable  that  once 
we  have  encountered  them  we  can  never  lose  the 
sense  of  them  from  our  spirit. 

The  chapter  begins  :  "  Now  about  that  time 
Herod  the  King  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex 
certain  of  the  Church.  And  he  killed  James  the 
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brother  of  John  with  the  sword.  And  when  he 
saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further 
to  take  Peter  also."  "  Now  about  that  time." 
About  what  time  ?  If  you  look  back  into  the  last 
chapter  you  will  find  that  the  time  spoken  of  was 
the  time  "  when  a  great  famine  was  over  all  the 
world."  Was  there  then  some  connection  between 
this  time  of  famine  and  the  new  policy  of  per 
secution  which  Herod  inaugurated  ?  I  think  it 
very  likely.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  history 
to  find  a  ruler  plunging  his  people  into  war,  or 
indulging  them  in  some  old  prejudice,  in  order  to 
keep  down  troubles  at  home.  Now  hunger  is  the 
only  real  basis  of  revolution.  Were  the  Jews  under 
Herod  beginning  to  be  restive,  their  leaders  taking 
advantage  of  the  famine  to  preach  revolt  against 
the  dominion  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  blaming  the 
Roman  rule  for  all  the  privations  that  were  come 
upon  them  ;  and  was  it  for  that  reason  that  Herod 
played  upon  their  well-known  hatred  of  Christians 
and  kept  them  quiet  by  indulging  that  hatred  ? 
We  cannot  say  for  certain  ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  one  thing  which  Rome  insisted 
upon  from  her  deputies  in  the  East  was  that  there 
should  be  no  outbreak  of  war.  Rome  at  that  time 
had  enough  to  do  at  home,  and  any  ruler  who  allowed 
troubles  to  come  to  a  head,  say  in  Syria,  would 
have  been  deposed  or  recalled. 

It  casts  light  upon  the  behaviour  of  Pontius 
Pilate  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  to 
remember  that  it  was  in  all  probability  just  this 
very  fear  of  trouble  breaking  out  under  his  rule, 
and  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  recalled  to 
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Rome  in  disgrace,  which  led  him,  against  his 
judgment,  to  allow  our  Lord  to  be  put  to  death. 
You  remember  how  when  he  hesitated,  when  he 
came  out  and  spoke  to  the  mob,  telling  them  that 
he  had  "  found  nothing  worthy  of  death  in  this 
Man " — you  remember  how  the  Jewish  leaders 
brought  out  their  final  argument,  "  If  thou  let  this 
man  live,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  It  was 
THAT  that  brought  Pilate  down.  And  yet  how 
that  kind  of  dishonesty  does  not  even  pay  in  the 
long  run.  We  learn  from  contemporary  history 
that  in  spite  of  this  manoeuvring,  in  spite  of  this 
trifling  with  his  own  better  judgment,  Pilate  was 
shortly  afterwards  recalled  to  Rome  in  disgrace. 

We  have  all  spoken  a  good  deal  of  how  evil 
prospers  in  this  world,  and  yet  it  is  very  remarkable 
how  often  evil  does  not  prosper. 

The  chapter  then  begins  by  telling  us  that 
Herod  put  forth  his  hand  to  afflict  the  Church. 
Of  course  we  may  ask  why  God  allows  things  of 
that  kind  to  happen — a  kind  of  question  which, 
in  one  form  or  another,  hangs  like  a  cloud  over 
many  minds  to-day.  Let  us  think  about  it  for  a 
moment,  for  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  us  as  to 
have  hanging  about  our  minds  questions  which 
could  easily  be  answered,  and  questions  of  such  a 
kind  that,  so  long  as  they  are  not  answered,  they 
are  apt  to  disable  us  and  provide  us  with  an  excuse 
for  lowering  the  flag  of  our  own  personal  life. 

Now  in  consenting  to  create  man  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  God  tied  His  own  hands.  In  con 
senting  to  create  a  being  who  should  have  the 
power  to  choose  his  own  way,  God  consented  to 
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a  world  coming  into  being  in  which  evil  should 
at  least  always  be  possible.  The  question  which, 
if  it  could  not  be  answered,  would  damage  the  case 
for  faith,  would  be  this  :  does  evil  succeed  on  the 
large  scale  even  in  this  world  ?  Does  evil  not 
work  its  own  overthrow  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  bad 
man  without  suffering,  without  suffering  in  his 
own  body,  without  suffering  in  his  own  soul,  in  his 
own  nature,  in  his  imagination,  in  his  will,  in  his 
prospects  and  feelings  about  himself  as  he  looks 
before  and  after  ? 

Herod,  we  read,  had  killed  "  James,  the  brother 
of  John,  and  seeing  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he 
proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also."  "  He 
proceeded  further."  There  is  one  of  the  verses, 
one  of  the  simple  and  profound  ideas  expressed 
with  perfect  innocence,  and  therefore  with  perfect 
art,  of  which  this  chapter  has  many  examples. 
"  He  proceeded  further."  A  wrong  done  is  a  living 
thing,  and  after  you  are  done  with  it,  it  proceeds 
upon  its  own  career.  "  Our  deeds,"  says  George 
Eliot,  "  are  like  children  that  are  born  to  us.  They 
live  and  act  apart  from  our  will :  nay,  children 
may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never  ;  they  have 
an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con 
sciousness." 

One  sin  leads  on  to  another,  just  as  a  man  falling 
has  to  take  another  step  forward.  One  thing  leads 
on  to  another,  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but 
even  of  quite  another  kind,  bringing  in  another 
side  of  your  nature  altogether.  The  breach  of  one 
commandment  almost  compels  a  man,  unless  he 
repents,  to  the  breach  of  another.  Having  stolen, 
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he  has  to  proceed  to  deceive,  to  train  himself  in 
all  kinds  of  secret  precautions,  bringing  before 
his  mind  every  possible  set  of  circumstances  in 
which  he  might  be  discovered,  and  preparing 
beforehand  answers  and  ways  of  escape,  until  that 
single  bad  act,  which  he  did  not  confess,  has  become 
like  a  huge  black  spider  with  its  tentacles  in  every 
region  of  his  life. 

"  He  proceeded  further."  That  is  how  evil 
meets  its  doom  —  by  appearing  to  succeed.  It 
goes  further  and  further,  until  one  day  it  has  gone 
too  far.  Historians  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  to  our  children  that  the  German 
Empire  began  to  move  to  its  catastrophe  not  in 
1914,  when  the  disease  only  became  unmistakable, 
but  in  1864  and  in  1866  and  in  1870,  when,  in  the 
case  of  Denmark  and  of  Austria  and  of  France,  she 
succeeded.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  we  say 
in  bitter  or  angry  moments.  The  truth  is,  nothing 
fails  like  success. 

"  Herod  killed  James,"  writes  this  good  man, 
perhaps  not  knowing  how  wisely  he  is  speaking, 
"  and  proceeded  to  lay  hold  on  Peter."  Yes, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  the  triumph  of  evil  in  this 
world,  we  must  be  fair  and  confess  that  there  are 
limits  to  its  progress.  There  is  something  in  the 
heart  of  every  kind  of  evil  which  works  towards 
its  own  defeat.  God  may  seem  to  give  a  long  rope 
to  us  all — that  is  His  love,  His  patience  ;  but  now 
and  then  we  see  it  tighten,  or  we  feel  it  tighten. 
One  day  the  libertine  feels  a  twinge  in  his  brain  ; 
one  day  the  spendthrift  has  a  vision  of  the  desola 
tion  that  is  coming  to  his  home  ;  one  day  the 
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man  of  pleasure  comes  upon  himself  in  a  candid 
hour,  when  he  perceives  that  he  has  played  the 
fool  and  has  now  become  a  dull  and  hag-ridden  old 
man.  And  so  on  and  on.  We  live  in  God's  world, 
and  evil  of  every  kind  runs  its  head  against  an 
appointed  barrier.  "  Herod  killed  James,  and 
proceeded  to  kill  Peter  "  ;  but  there  Herod  came 
up  against  God. 

Allow  me  here  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
example  of  the  felicity,  the  moral  style,  of  certain 
passages  in  this  chapter — I  mean  verses  four  and 
five  :  "  And  when  he  had  apprehended  him  (that 
is,  Peter),  he  put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him 
to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him,  intend 
ing  after  the  Passover  to  bring  him  forth  unto 
the  people.  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison, 
but  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church 
unto  God  on  his  behalf." 

There  you  have  the  elementary  forces  of  this 
world  drawn  up  in  battle-array.  Herod,  physical 
power,  the  evil  in  the  human  heart ;  four  quaternions 
of  soldiers  on  guard,  the  security  of  a  central  dungeon 
in  a  prison — you  have  all  that  on  the  one  side. 
And  on  the  other  side  what  have  you  ?  "  Prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  unto  God 
on  his  behalf  !  "  And  what  was  the  Church  at 
that  time  ?  It  was  simply  a  group  of  little  prayer- 
meetings,  to  one  of  which  we  are  introduced  a  few 
verses  farther  on.  There  then  are  the  forces 
arrayed  for  the  battle,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  is  just  this,  that 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  which  have  God 
behind  them  shall  confound  the  things  that  are 
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mighty.  The  prayer-meeting  won  the  day  !  Peter 
escaped  from  prison  !  Whatever  WE  may  under 
stand  by  it  all,  the  writer  means  that  God  Himself 
intervened. 

There,  of  course,  we  encounter  the  modern 
prejudice  against  believing  in  miracles.  Now  I 
need  not  say  that  I  believe  that  God  may,  when 
it  pleases  Him,  interfere  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  may  act  at  times 
in  ways  which  are  so  contrary  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  that  we  pronounce  them  miraculous. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  believe  in  God  and  give 
to  the  word  "  God  "  any  reality  or  life  or  substance, 
I  am  compelled  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  power  of 
acting  upon  this  ordered  world  in  violence,  it  may 
seem,  to  our  laws,  but  in  harmony  with  His  own 
law, — just  as  every  personal  action  of  my  will, 
the  raising  of  my  arm,  for  instance,  is  a  miracle 
from  the  point  of  view  of  creatures  beneath  me 
in  the  scale  of  being.  The  saying  that  "  miracles 
do  not  happen  "  is  simply  a  piece  of  arrogance 
which  was  commoner  some  years  ago  than  it  is 
to-day.  Every  grateful  human  heart  has  a  wrhole 
list  of  miracles  in  happy  recollection.  What  is 
gratitude  but  just  the  glow  and  wonder  of  our 
souls  over  something  which  has  happened  to  us, 
something  which,  except  for  the  co-operation  of 
events  over  which  we  had  no  control,  would  never 
have  happened  ?  And  when  that  kind  of  thing 
overtakes  me,  there  is  no  logic  which  can  silence 
me  if  I  insist  upon  saying  it  is  God. 

Still,  if  any  one  were  to  say  to  me  that  he  simply 
could  not  believe  in  these  miraculous  occurrences, 
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it  would  depend  upon  his  tone  of  voice  what  attitude 
I  should  take  up.  If  he  said  it  with  a  tone  which 
meant,  "  I  don't  believe  in  miracles,  and  any  one 
who  does  believe  in  them  must  either  be  a  fool  or 
a  knave,"  I  think  I  should  be  wise  to  say  nothing. 
For  on  matters  of  religion  I  am  beginning  to  hold 
more  and  more  strongly  there  is  no  convincing  a 
man  against  his  will.  But  if  one  were  to  say  to 
me,  "  You  know  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  believe  in 
these  miraculous  occurrences,"  and  were  to  say 
it  in  a  tone  which  meant,  "  The  fault  may  be  mine, 
and  in  any  case,  I  do  believe  in  the  great  fact  of  the 
Living  God,  which  is  the  real  value  of  any  miracle," 
I  should  at  once  feel  very  near  to  such  a  man,  and 
we  might  spend  a  whole  night  together  talking, 
and  might  see  truth  dawn  across  many  a  place  of 
shadows.  For  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
thing  which  saves  the  soul  is  not  to  hold  correct 
opinions  upon  this  or  that,  but  to  have  Christ,  to 
have  the  Living  God,  as  the  effective  control  and 
power  and  conscience  of  our  life.  I  should  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  say  to  such  a  man,  that  God  has  given 
to  each  of  us  a  different  temperament,  a  different 
bias,  which  predisposes  us  to  lay  hold  on  His  revela 
tion  of  Himself  from  different  points  of  view ; 
that  the  great  thing  is  for  each  of  us  to  respect 
the  testimony  of  every  other  ;  that  life  is  a  bigger 
thing  than  we  know  ;  that  we  don't  know  even 
ourselves  or  all  that  is  in  us,  and  that  it  is  a  fine 
and  happy  thing  to  believe  that  God  fulfils  Himself 
in  many  ways. 

And  with  regard  to  this  question  of  miracles, 
I  should  say  to  this  humble  man  who  might  inquire 
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of  me,  that  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  take  evidence 
from  his  heart  as  well  as  from  his  head  ;  that  the 
head,  in  fact,  apart  from  the  heart,  is  a  poor  thinker. 
And  what  I  should  mean  by  that  is  just  this  :  were 
you  ever  seriously  ill,  or  was  there  ever  some  one 
very  dear  to  you  who  was  seriously  ill  ?  And 
when  matters  were  at  their  gravest,  you  asked 
God  to  help  you,  or  some  one  asked  God  on  your 
behalf,  and  you  recovered,  or  the  some  one  dear 
to  you  recovered  ?  Now,  if  in  that  event  you  insist 
upon  seeing  God,  why,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
tyranny  of  reason  which  has  the  right  to  flout  or 
to  diminish  that  innermost  sentiment  of  faith. 
Of  course  I  know  what  could  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  nature.  Yes,  but  I  think  it  could 
be  shown  by  a  sheer  demonstration  of  reason  that 
nature  finally  either  means  nothing  or  it  means 
God.  And  certainly  to  talk  at  such  a  moment 
when  one's  heart  is  tender  and  full  of  unspeakable 
gratitude,  to  talk  about  necessary  laws,  and  so  on, 
would  be  as  though  we  sat  listening  to  great  music, 
and  some  one  were  to  tell  us  that  we  had  no  right 
to  be  impressed,  no  right  to  feel  anything,  that  it 
was  only  certain  calculable  vibrations  on  tightly- 
drawn  strings,  mingling  with  the  resonance  of 
brass. 

But  I  must  proceed.  The  saving  thing — and 
this  is  all  I  wanted  to  say — is  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  holy  One  over  this  world  Who,  if  no  other  way 
will  serve,  will  intervene,  lest  something  of  absolute 
value  should  perish  from  the  earth. 

Peter  was  set  free,  and  here  occurs  still  another 
of  those  precious  passages  of  memorable  beauty 
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which  bear  a  significance  beyond  their  first  sense. 
I  mean  verse  ten  :  "  When  they  were  passed  the 
first  and  second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city,  which  opened  to  them 
of  its  own  accord."  That  is  a  verse  which  was 
sure  to  fascinate  all  the  devout  interpreters  of  the 
Bible,  all  those  who,  with  so  much  reason,  claim 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  Divine  and  wonderful 
superintendence  even  to  its  details.  "  They  passed 
the  first  ward  and  the  second  ward,  and  they  came 
to  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto  the  city,  which 
opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord."  It  seemed  to 
the  mystics  a  way  of  describing  certain  stages  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul ;  from  the 
central  darkness  of  the  selfish  or  worldly  life,  out 
through  one  barrier,  say  the  barrier  of  bodily 
appetite  ;  then  through  the  second  barrier,  say  of 
mental  pride  or  of  some  sin  of  the  spirit ;  then  on 
to  the  iron  gate,  on  to  some  last  sacrifice,  on  to 
something  in  front  of  us  which  seems  so  hard  that 
we  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  go  through  with 
it,  when,  blessed  be  God,  as  we  arrive  at  it,  as  we 
draw  ourselves  together  to  meet  some  supreme 
test  of  our  love  to  God,  as  we  keep  moving  forward, 
scarcely  hoping  that  we  can  go  much  farther,  but 
only  knowing  that  we  must,  behold,  the  iron  gate 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city — unto  the  golden  city, 
of  course,  into  the  Garden  of  the  Lord,  into  the 
place  where  there  is  no  more  pain,  from  which 
sorrow  and  sighing  have  flown  away — the  iron  gate 
opens  of  its  own  accord.  In  this  life  of  ours  perhaps 
the  truth  is  that  we  never  do  things,  things  get  done 
while  we  try. 
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Finally,  this  chapter,  which  we  said  is  like  a 
drama,  closes  as  a  great  drama  closes,  with  the 
figure  with  which  it  began.  It  goes  back  to  Herod. 
He  had  killed  James.  He  had  threatened  Peter. 
He  seemed  to  be  having  his  way.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  were  master  ;  it  seemed  as  though  he 
were  God,  when  suddenly  he  reaches  his  limit, 
and  an  unseen  hand  shoots  out  and  lays  him  in 
the  dust.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  Herod's 
way.  He  had  succeeded  in  preventing  open  war 
in  the  East.  Tyre  and  Sidon  he  had  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  went  down  to  Caesarea  in  state 
to  celebrate  the  event.  On  the  appointed  day  he 
arrayed  himself  in  royal  apparel  and  sat  upon  the 
throne.  He  made  an  oration  to  the  people  who, 
of  course,  were  compelled  to  applaud,  and  this 
they  did.  "It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a 
man,"  they  said,  as  though  they  were  reciting 
something  ;  "  whereupon,"  says  the  Bible,  "  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him."  Something  went 
wrong  with  Herod.  He  took  ill  and  died.  "  He 
was  eaten  up  of  worms,"  says  the  writer,  "  because 
he  gave  not  God  the  glory."  "  But  the  Word  of 
God  grew  and  multiplied."  "  He  was  eaten  up  of 
worms."  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  Caesarea  now  ? 
It  also  is  eaten  up  of  worms.  "  But  the  Word  of 
God  grew  and  multiplied."  Here  are  we,  nineteen 
hundred  years  later  in  time,  worshipping  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  these  persecuted  men,  in  a  land  of 
which  the  wisest  of  that  day  knew  only  a  fantastic 
rumour. 

Such  is  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
It  is  a  transcript  of  this  world  of  ours,  acknowledging 
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as  it  does  the  real  and  immense  power  which  God 
permits  to  evil,  but  revealing  also  that  still  small 
voice  which  is  God,  and  which  is  greater  than  the 
earthquake  or  the  fire  or  the  mighty  rushing 
wind. 


XIX 
UNRESERVED  FORGIVENESS 

"  Brother  Saul." — ACTS  ix.  17. 

IN  all  the  circumstances,  these  are  amongst  the 
noblest  words  ever  spoken.  So  long  as  men  are 
to  be  found  who  can  speak  this  great  language,  the 
human  race  will  recover  and  survive.  Compared 
with  this  great  way  of  speaking,  how  coarse  and 
shameful  are  all  words  uttered  in  mere  anger  or 
vengeance !  We  may  suppose  that  words  uttered 
in  anger  or  vengeance,  if  they  are  only  eloquent — 
as  indeed  they  always  tend  to  be — bear  witness  to 
the  moral  character  of  man,  and  reveal  him  at  his 
true  height.  But  when  we  hear  words  of  this 
order,  "  Brother  Saul,"  spoken  to  one  who  had 
set  out  to  commit  murder  by  one  of  those  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  murder — why,  we  come  within 
view  of  something  in  the  soul  of  a  man  which 
makes  him  not  too  incredibly  the  son  of  God.  For 
this  explosion  of  forgiveness  and  compassion — 
"  Brother  Saul  "  —puts  him,  from  whose  heart  it 
broke,  not  far  from  our  Lord,  who  out  of  the  agony 
of  the  driven  nails  cried,  "  Father,  forgive  them." 
This  meeting  of  Saul  and  Ananias,  so  different 
169 
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from  anything  that  Saul  had  intended,  and  the 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  elevation  of  spirit 
which  enabled  Ananias  to  take  to  his  breast  in 
love  a  man  who  had  come  to  murder  him,  is  all  so 
deep  and  moving  that  I  am  very  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  hanging  about  the  door  until  I  feel  more  qualified 
to  go  in  and  join  those  two.  A  man  cannot  speak 
about  great  things,  and  has  no  right  even  to  try, 
until  his  own  heart  begins  to  swell  with  insight  and 
sympathy.  And  so  we  shall  hang  about  for  a 
moment,  waiting  on  a  wind,  waiting  on  that  access 
of  tenderness  which  shall  make  us  at  home  with  the 
human  spirit  in  deep  waters. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  man  who  said  this  im 
mortal  thing  was  called  Ananias.  There  was  another 
man  of  that  name,  and  if  he  had  been  alone,  the 
name  would  have  been  associated  always  with 
lying.  And  any  one  called  Ananias  might  have 
supposed  that  he  was  doomed  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  could  not  get  away  from  his  name.  Whereas, 
as  things  are,  any  one  called  Ananias  may  appeal 
to  his  own  soul  to  take  care  not  to  imitate  his  name 
sake,  the  liar,  but  to  claim  descent  from  the  other 
Ananias,  who  said  something  almost  as  deep  and 
good  as  our  Lord  said  from  the  Cross.  Without 
intending  it,  the  Bible  is  full  of  this  kindness  and 
good  sense.  It  will  give  you  the  name  of  some  one 
who  in  his  day  did  something  very  wicked,  but  it 
will  also  tell  you  of  another  of  the  same  name  who 
in  his  day  did  something  very  fine.  It  will  tell 
you  of  a  good  man  who  had  a  bad  son — lest,  I  sup 
pose  any  good  man  should  presume.  And  it  will 
tell  you  of  a  bad  man  who  had  a  good  son,  lest  any 
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one  remembering  from  whose  loins  he  had  sprung 
might  be  discouraged. 

So  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  we  have  another  Judas,  not  Iscariot, 
lest  the  name  Judas  might  become  a  nickname  and 
nightmare  to  any  one. 

And  here,  once  again,  we  have  the  story  of  one 
called  Ananias,  who  said  one  of  the  finest  things 
ever  said  by  mortal  man,  lest  any  one  called  Ananias 
might  suppose  that  a  man  with  such  a  name  had  a 
poor  chance. 

And  then,  to  take  a  short  step  towards  the  heart 
of  this  matter,  how  admirably  Ananias  got  through 
his  difficult  task,  with  what  knowledge  of  the  soul— 
so  that,  taking  the  way  he  took,  I  honestly  believe 
he  found  it  not  nearly  so  hard  as  he  had  supposed 
it  would  be.  He  went  right  up  to  this  man,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  him,  he  said,  "  Brother  Saul." 
He  might  have  said,  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  He  might 
have  said  nothing.  He  might  have  contented 
himself  with  making  a  kind  of  noise  which,  if  Saul 
liked,  he  could  interpret  as  a  greeting,  but  which 
in  itself  was  so  non-committal  that,  if  the  interview 
should  turn  out  badly,  he  could  claim  that  he  had 
not  given  himself  away.  Instead  of  all  which 
subtilty  and  silly  cleverness,  Ananias  went  right 
in  and  right  up,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  man 
said,  "  Brother  Saul."  It  was  as  though  he  had 
said,  "  I  don't  know  where  you  have  reached, 
but  that's  where  I  am."  Now  we  may  say,  "  But 
that  was  a  hard  thing  to  do  :  I  could  never  do  a 
thing  like  that."  And  yet  I  hold  it  was  easier  to 
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do  it  that  way  than  in  a  grudging  or  less  hearty 
way.  If  a  man  asks  you  to  go  a  mile  with  him, 
go  two  miles,  said  Jesus  :  meaning,  it  is  easier.  And 
certainly  it  is  easier  to  do  a  painful  thing  heartily 
than  an  inch  at  a  time.  Once  we  have  been  over 
the  head,  the  water  is  not  so  cold,  so  that  we  blame 
ourselves  for  shivering  so  long  in  the  shallows. 
Here  we  have  the  support  of  the  psychologists, 
who  have  the  maxim  that  in  breaking  away  into 
any  new  habit  we  should  begin  strongly,  and  commit 
ourselves  so  publicly  and  notoriously  that  we  shall 
be  ashamed  to  withdraw  or  to  change  the  posture 
of  our  soul. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ananias  acted  as  he 
did  because  of  anything  he  had  read  in  a  book. 
No  :  a  good  man  in  a  crisis  knows  everything.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Ananias  had  rehearsed  what 
he  should  say  when  he  set  eyes  on  Saul.  He  knew 
only  some  simple  things.  He  knew  that  this 
Saul  had  come  to  Damascus  to  wipe  out  the  Chris 
tian  Church.  He  knew  that  outside  the  Gate  of 
Damascus  something  had  happened  to  this  Saul — 
something  which  made  it  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  wild  design.  Further,  he  had 
learned  that  a  great  softness  and  gentleness  and 
misgiving  had  come  over  the  heart  of  this  former 
enemy.  And  with  all  these  things  something  had 
come  to  himself,  something  so  urgent,  so  unlike 
what  he  himself  would  have  thought  of  doing  if 
left  to  himself,  that  God  must  be  behind  it ;  some 
thing  which  commanded  him — so  tyrannous  was 
the  impulse — to  go  without  delay  to  the  side  of 
this  stricken  man. 
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Whereupon  he  went.  That  sounds  very  simple. 
A  fine  but  difficult  impulse  comes  to  a  man  to  get 
up  and  do  something,  and  he  gets  up  and  does  it. 
I  say  that  seems  very  simple.  And  yet  that  is — 
everything.  If  we  were  all  to  get  up  and  do  the 
fine  things  which  look  at  us  and  convince  us,  if  we 
were  all  to  rise  the  moment  a  fine  thing  knocks 
at  the  door  of  our  heart,  we  could  have  the  Kingdom 
of  God  any  day. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  Ananias  gave  no 
thought  to  what  he  should  say  when  he  met  Saul. 
That  was  a  wonderful  promise  of  Jesus — one  on 
which  I  have  often  deliberately  relied — that  face 
to  face  with  some  situation  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  strange  and  difficult,  it  would  be  given  us,  in 
that  very  hour  and  moment,  what  we  should  say. 
A  truly  good  man  will  always  say  the  right  thing. 
Certainly  he  will  never  say  the  wrong  thing  or  the 
cruel  thing.  If  you  are  sure  of  your  intention, 
that  it  is  kind,  with  no  reserves  of  suspicion  or 
malice,  go  forward ;  and  the  interview,  whether  it 
is  with  an  enemy  or  with  yourself  or  with  God,  will 
be  easier  than  you  suppose. 

And  now,  behold  Ananias  at  the  door  of  a  house 
belonging  to  one  Judas — if  the  real  old  Judas  had 
not  lost  heart  and  hanged  himself  it  might  have 
been  he,  in  which  case  the  greatest  text  for  sermons 
and  for  pictures  and  groups  of  statuary  would 
have  been  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ  leading  home 
to  his  own  house  Saul,  now  blind  and  quiet,  who 
had  set  out  to  rid  the  world  of  the  last  Christian  ! 
I  say,  behold  Ananias  at  the  door  of  a  house  belonging 
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to  one  Judas,  in  a  street  called  Straight,  that  is 
narrow — for  our  soldiers  who  have  recently  been 
there  tell  us  that  it  twists  like  a  cork-screw. 

He  knocks  at  the  door :  and  yet  I  cannot  find 
any  authority  for  saying  even  that.  What  I  read 
is  that  "  Ananias  went  his  wray  and  entered  into 
the  house."  I  do  not  know  what  precisely  was 
the  correct  thing  to  do  in  those  old  days  and  old 
places.  But  whatever  it  was,  I  rather  suspect  that 
Ananias  neglected  it.  At  least  he  gives  me  the 
impression  of  having  walked  right  in.  If  so,  it 
was  only  wise.  The  great  thing  when  you  are  under 
a  fine  impulse  is  to  keep  moving,  keep  going  on. 
It  is  not  wise  to  dawdle  or  to  hang  back  or  to  stand 
still.  If  you  hang  about  or  stand  still  when  you 
are  heated,  you  may  catch  cold,  and  this  may 
encourage  you  next  time  you  have  a  fine  impulse — 
not  to  go  out.  But  it  was  not  the  fine  impulse  that 
gave  you  the  bad  cold,  but  your  dawdling  by  the 
way. 

With  such  a  business  on  hand — a  business  of 
such  a  kind  that  if  he  had  once  begun  to  think  about 
it  all,  about  himself  and  his  reasons  for  hating  this 
man,  and  so  on,  he  would  have  turned  back  in  a 
fine  storm  of  righteous  wrath — I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  know  for  certain  that  Ananias  hastened 
down  that  street,  came  to  the  door,  waited  for 
nobody,  saw  in  front  of  him  the  figure  of  a  helpless 
blind  man,  and  before  he  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do  he  had  done  it,  and  before  he  had  formed  his 
great  words  he  had  uttered  them.  "  Laying  his 
hands  upon  him,  he  said,  Brother  Saul." 

That  of  course  is  Christianity.     It  is  what  we 
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trust  to  as  being  in  God  ;  and  it  is  what  we  are  to 
demand  of  ourselves.  For,  when  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  we  have  no  right  to  praise  anything  in  God 
unless  we  are  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  if  only 
it  were  in  our  power. 

I  say,  it  is  what  we  trust  to  as  being  in  God. 
It  is  the  final  doctrine  and  idea  of  our  faith  that 
things  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  had  reached 
a  head.  Men's  sins  and  passions  and  stupidities 
had  combined,  and  together  had  infected  the 
world.  There  seemed  no  way  out.  Christ  came. 
He  saw  the  only  way  out,  and  Himself  took  it. 
And  what  was  it  that  He  saw  ?  Well,  it  was  some 
thing  which  had  dawned  upon  the  finest  souls  of 
His  own  race  in  their  finest  and  most  poignant 
hours.  It  was  something  also  which  had  dawned 
upon  the  Greek  writers  of  tragedy — upon  Sophocles 
and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  It  was  something 
which  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  his  great  out 
pouring  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  perceived 
for  a  moment :  and  for  a  moment  tasted  perfect 
peace.  It  was  what  Isaiah  saw  already  at  work 
in  the  tragic  sorrows  of  his  nation.  It  is  what 
Sophocles  declared  in  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  and 
in  the  Antigone.  It  is  what  Shakespeare  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Portia,  and  Browning  into  the  mouth 
of  David  in  Saul.  But  for  us  who  know  the 
story  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  very  heart  and  business  of 
His  mission  to  this  world.  And  what  is  it  ?  Oh, 
just  this.  That  we  human  beings  are  mixed  and 
wayward  creatures,  who  hurt  each  other  and  sow 
great  sorrows  in  this  world.  That  the  things  we 
do  become  seeds  of  later  events  and  consequences, 
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like  fields  sown  with  dragon's  teeth  which  spring 
up  armed  men.  That  things  are  what  they  are, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be. 
That  if  there  is  nothing  but  strict  justice  in  this 
world,  nothing  but  the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  nothing  but  that  in  God  or  in 
man — then  are  we  all  in  one  plight.  We  are  all  of 
us  lost,  and  a  day  is  coming  which  shall  sweep  us 
from  our  place  into  the  moral  darkness  and  chaos 
which  in  our  dominating  hours  we  ourselves  have 
sought  and  loved. 

But  our  faith  is  that  there  is  something  else 
in  God  and  in  man  :  in  God  already  and  from  all 
eternity,  and  in  man  we  trust  increasingly.  Some 
thing  which  bares  its  bosom  willingly  to  the  re 
tributions  of  inexorable  justice,  and,  taking  to 
itself  the  penalties  that  are  due,  loses  them  in  its 
own  mighty  forgiveness,  in  the  ocean  of  its  com 
passion.  All  that  is  already  in  God.  It  is  the  very 
heart  of  God  in  the  Christian  view.  Not  because 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  do  we  love 
Him,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  because  He  has  had 
patience  with  us  and  has  not  cast  us  away  in  anger 
or  in  contempt.  By  coming  into  the  world  as  He 
did  in  love  and  by  His  own  deed  letting  loose  a 
kindred  love  in  those  who  yield  to  His  spirit,  we 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
erect  in  history  something  which  saved  the  world 
in  those  days.  And  we  believe  that  only  by  the 
outpouring  and  active  presence  of  the  same  patience 
and  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  of  injuries,  and 
by  the  same  doing  of  good  one  to  another,  by  the 
same  turning  of  the  spikes  of  all  natural  resentments 
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into  our  own  hearts,  even  though  they  bleed,  can 
the  impending  doom  of  this  unhappy  world  be 
averted  and  the  deepening  darkness  turn  towards 
day. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  in  all 
this  we  are  dealing  with  strange  and  unconvincing 
things.  We  are  dealing  with  things  of  which,  I 
trust,  we  have  all  some  experience.  If  there  is 
some  one  living  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  me, 
there  are  two  courses  either  of  which  I  may  follow, 
and  it  will  depend  upon  my  own  inmost  character 
which  I  shall  choose.  I  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
allow  that  other's  hostility  to  make  me  hostile, 
his  coldness  to  make  me  cold,  his  injury  of  me  to 
make  my  anger  mount  and  clamour  for  revenge. 
By  which,  to  put  it  in  a  phrase,  I  do  my  best  to 
make  life  a  hell,  and  my  own  heart  a  lair  of  what 
Bunyan  called  hell-hounds. 

But  there  is  another  way  which  I  know  I  may 
take,  if  only  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  as  good  as  I 
am  being  urged  to  be  by  Some  One  Who  knows  me 
so  well  that  He  must  be  God.  I  may  refuse  to 
become  hard  or  bitter  or  vengeful.  I  may  suffer, 
I  may  consent  to  suffer,  and  this  not  in  pride,  but 
with  a  sincere  sense  of  MY  OWN  natural  wildness, 
and  how  if  all  others  and  if  God  were  strict  with 
me  I  should  have  no  friends.  This  I  may  do— 
not  indeed  without  prayer,  and  not  without  the 
shedding  of  my  spiritual  blood.  And  to  the  extent 
that  I  take  upon  myself  this  other's  sin,  I  stay 
and  subdue  within  my  own  soul  a  force  which, 
if  it  had  freedom,  would  add  to  the  sadness  and 
confusion  of  the  world.  Having  done  this,  I  have 
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done  in  my  own  meagre  way,  and  not  without 
God's  help,  the  thing  which  we  celebrate  in  God, 
and  for  which  we  adore  Him  when  we  say  "  that 
He  hath  cast  our  sins  behind  His  back  and  lost 
them  in  the  sea  of  His  forgetfulness  for  ever." 

But,  it  may  be,  our  task  in  these  days  is  not  so 
hard  as  that.  It  may  be  that  our  enemy  is  in  that 
pause  and  silence  of  his  own  exhausted  passion, 
when,  who  knows,  some  indisputable  kindness 
might  let  loose  within  him  "  a  most  baptismal 
flood  of  tears."  It  may  be  that  at  this  moment, 
in  spite  of  words  of  bluster  here  and  there  and 
reports  of  truculence — though  even  these  are  not 
unintelligible  when  we  reflect  upon  the  vaulting 
ambition  from  which,  as  from  the  saddle  on  a  mad 
horse,  he  has  been  flung  to  the  dust — it  may  be,  I 
say,  that  at  this  moment  he  is  sitting  like  Saul, 
alone,  confused,  with  the  scales  still  upon  his  eyes, 
waiting  for  some  touch  of  kindness  and  some  word 
from  the  old  mother  tongue  of  the  human  race, 
some  word  which  sounds  to  him  like  "  brother." 

Whereupon,  who  knows  ?  the  scales  may  fall 
from  his  eyes  and  he  may  see  the  truth  through 
his  tears,  as  perhaps  we  all  of  us  see  truth  only 
through  our  tears. 

And  even  as  this  kindness  of  Ananias,  under 
God,  secured  for  the  highest  purposes  the  mighty 
spirit  of  the  Great  Apostle  in  whose  soul  Christ 
was  born  again,  and  through  whose  almost  incredible 
patience  and  fidelity  Europe  and  the  Western  World 
gained  all  the  sense  of  God  it  has  ;  even  so — who 
knows  ? — our  true  and  unreserved  kindness  might 
in  these  very  days  recall  and  soften  millions  of 
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men  and  devote  them  henceforward  to  life's  holier 
purposes,  who  at  this  moment  sit  in  darkness  and 
eat  out  their  hearts  in  bitterness. 

As  Ananias  secured  Paul  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  so,  it  may  be  that  this  is  our  opportunity 
of  chasing  from  Central  Europe  the  Prince  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  and  in  the  very  act  purging 
our  own  soul. 

Burne- Jones  has  a  drawing  of  a  knight  who, 
riding  alone,  saw  before  him  in  a  secluded  place 
one  approaching  him  who  had  done  him  a  wrong. 
Armed  as  he  was  to  the  teeth,  the  knight  knew 
that  he  had  his  enemy  in  his  power  and  could  wreak 
his  will  upon  him.  As  the  memory  of  the  wrong 
done  to  him  was  mounting  in  his  blood,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  Calvary  by  the  wayside,  an  upraised 
figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  Where 
upon  something  went  soft  within  him.  Dismount 
ing  and  leaving  his  horse  to  wander  at  its  will,  he 
knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  there 
remained  in  prayer,  crucifying  the  wild  lust  for 
vengeance.  Whereupon  a  strange  thing  happened, 
though  a  thing  most  familiar  when  we  interpret 
it  in  the  spirit.  The  figure  of  Christ  stooped  down 
from  the  Cross  and  the  lips  of  Jesus  kissed  the 
bowed  head  of  His  faithful  servant.  And  the 
enemy  on  whom  he  thought  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
passed  by  unharmed.  And  the  good  knight  had 
no  regrets,  but  on  the  contrary  was  tasting,  as 
we  perhaps  can  taste  only  in  moments  of  renuncia 
tion  when  we  withstand  some  tumult  of  the  blood, 
that  Peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
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"  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night ;  There  stood  a 
man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us." — ACTS  xvi.  9. 

IN  the  light  of  all  that  has  happened  since,  men 
will  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  turning-points  in 
history.  Western  civilisation  as  we  know  it  springs 
from  this  hour.  Like  every  world-shaking  impulse, 
this  one  broke  from  a  human  soul  in  a  night-season, 
and  was  born  of  silence  and  brooding  and  faith. 

Even  if  Paul  had  had  no  such  vision,  or  if, 
having  had  the  vision,  he  had  been  disobedient 
to  it,  Europe  would  of  course  have  had  some  kind 
of  history.  Life  would  have  gone  on  somehow. 
But  it  would  not  have  gone  as  it  has  gone  ;  and 
we  can  no  more  imagine  what  life  to-day  in  Europe 
and  the  Western  world  would  have  been  than  we 
can  say  what  life  would  have  been  if  the  mystery 
of  fire  had  never  been  discovered.  For  whether 
men  like  it  or  not,  Paul  gave  us  Christianity. 
Through  him  the  Eternal  Spirit  took  to  do  with 
human  nature  in  these  lands  west  of  the  Bosphorus, 
with  the  result  that  something  has  been  given  to 
us — a  certain  conception  of  life,  of  God,  of  our- 
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selves,  and  of  what  is  expected  from  us ;  and 
that  something,  though  from  time  to  time  it  may 
seem  to  have  died,  will  revisit  us  and  refresh  the 
daring  of  our  souls.  Once  more  it  all  began  here  : 
and  it  all  began  in  the  soul  of  one  individual 
man. 

That,  in  passing,  is  a  kind  of  fact  to  which  I 
wish  writers  and  thinkers  of  our  own  day,  who 
very  properly  are  offended  at  some  of  the  more 
unlovely  fruits  of  individualism,  would  nevertheless 
try  to  do  justice.  Every  great  movement  that 
has  blazed  a  trail  for  man  through  the  jungle  of 
his  life  had  its  birth  and  flash-point  in  some  in 
dividual  human  soul.  I  wish,  too,  that,  in  these 
confused  days  in  which  any  one  will  find  a  following 
if  he  will  only  speak  loud  enough  and  make  some 
intoxicating  promise,  I  wish  that  men  of  science 
would  lift  up  their  voices  and  declare  what  is  the 
inexorable  truth  of  their  particular  mystery,  namely, 
that  any  progress  in  species  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  animate  nature — in  flower,  or  grain,  or 
fruit,  or  living  creature,  from  the  lowliest  creeping 
thing  to  wise  and  erected  man — has  been  through 
the  emergence  from  time  to  time  of  variations  or 
sports,  things  of  an  unusual  force,  like  the  appear 
ance  of  a  genius  amongst  men,  and  that  those 
variations  or  sports  have  leapt  upon  their  oppor 
tunity  and  established  themselves  in  the  system  of 
things. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  a  more  socialised 
order  and  a  more  even  lot  for  men  would  suffer 
from  the  acceptance  of  this  fact  and  law  of  all 
life,  that  the  waves  of  progress  and  of  a  heightening 
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possibility  have  their  home  and  starting-place  in 
individual  souls.  For  the  dangers  and  indeed  the 
horrors  of  individualism  arise  not  from  the  fact— 
which  is  God's  own  ordinance — that  all  new  and 
advancing  things  begin  not  in  committees,  or  in 
public  meetings,  or  by  a  general  vote,  but  in  flashes 
and  impulses  and  explosions  within  solitary  natures  ; 
the  dangers  and  horrors  of  individualism  arise  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  new  things  thus  come 
into  being,  but  from  the  fact  that  those  fresh,  great, 
advancing  things  are  apt  to  be  exploited  by  self- 
seeking  men,  for  their  own  advantage  and  only 
remotely  for  the  good  of  the  race.  What  makes 
the  scandal  of  an  unbridled  individualism  is  that 
things  which  are  the  gift  of  God  to  the  human  race 
through  elect  individuals — dreamers,  prophets,  dis 
coverers  of  nature's  secrets,  supreme  men  of  business, 
and  the  rest — come  to  be  withheld  from  the  general 
life  of  mankind  unless  at  a  cost  which  limits  for 
long  years  and  confines  to  a  few,  blessings  and 
amenities  which,  had  they  been  let  loose  more 
freely,  would  have  added  to  the  happiness  or  the 
security  or  the  richness  of  human  life.  We  know 
what  we  should  think  if  in  our  day  a  man  of  genius 
and  research  were  to  discover  the  source  of  cancer 
and  the  cure  for  it,  and  a  sj^ndicate  were  to  buy  up 
the  secret  from  that  man — who  almost  certainly 
will  be  a  very  poor  man,  for  the  world  sees  to  it 
that  its  truly  great  ones  shall  be  poor — and  were 
that  syndicate  to  make  a  corner  of  the  discovery, 
dribbling  out  grains  at  great  cost,  as  those  huge 
diamond  corporations  of  South  Africa  control  and 
regulate  the  distribution  of  gems  ! 
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In  our  day  we  know  more  than  they  did  in 
simpler  times  as  to  how  a  vision  comes  to  a  man, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  the  vision  is  of 
that  clamant  and  invincible  kind  which  leads  to 
unusual  and  dangerous  action.  Without  going 
into  this  matter — which,  indeed,  is  never  very 
profitable — we  know  now  that  what  a  man  per 
ceives  with  great  clearness  in  some  sudden  moment 
always  bears  a  real  relation  to  what  in  our 
day  is  called  his  subconscious  or  subliminal  life. 
In  short,  a  thing  that  occurs  to  us  amazingly  and 
in  moments  is  a  thing  about  which  we  had  been 
thinking.  It  may  be  that  we  had  never  thought 
very  long  about  it.  It  had  occurred  to  us,  and 
after  dallying  with  it  for  a  moment  we  had  gone 
on  to  think  of  something  else.  But  we  now  know 
that  when  we  think  about  a  thing  and  then  cease 
thinking  about  it,  we  are  not  really  done  with  the 
thing.  At  any  rate,  our  brain  is  not  done  with  the 
thing.  We  have  set  certain  nervous  reactions 
agoing,  and  though  at  a  certain  stage  we  have  lost 
interest  in  them,  they  themselves  go  on  and  come 
to  rest  in  some  precise  condition  or  set  of  our  nerves 
—which  remains.  One  day  something  happens  to 
set  the  old  chord  vibrating,  whereupon  it  begins 
to  vibrate  not  merely  with  the  energy  which  there 
and  then  we  put  upon  it,  but  with  a  coiled-up 
energy  in  addition  which  was  stored  up  from  our 
last  thoughts,  though  we  have  forgotten  all  about 
them,  along  the  same  line. 

In  fact  we  are  perhaps  never  done  with  anything 
to  which  we  have  given  thought,  unless  indeed 
when  we  with  all  our  mind  bring  it  out  from  its 
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hiding-place  and  deliberately  link  it  up  with  some 
thing  else  which  we  ourselves  wish  never  to  forget. 

This  vision  of  the  man  from  Macedonia  could 
come  only  to  a  man  like  Paul  who,  I  make  no 
doubt,  had  often  dreamed  of  telling  Europe  about 
Jesus  Christ. 

For  that  was  the  passion  of  Paul,  the  thing  about 
him  which  puts  him  even  amongst  the  apostles  in 
a  class  by  himself.  We  feel  about  Peter  (after 
Pentecost)  and  about  John  and  Thomas  and  the 
rest,  that  they  were  all  of  them  grave  and  happy 
ministers  of  Christ.  But  there  is  an  acuteness,  a 
poignancy,  a  kind  of  desperation  about  Paul's 
obedience  which  is  something  quite  different  from 
all  that.  He  had  to  preach  Christ — or  die.  Indeed 
he  himself  put  his  own  case  in  that  very  way. 
Whether  it  was  the  memory  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  persecution  of  Christians,  whether 
it  was  Stephen's  dying  look  that  haunted  him, 
something  certainly  did  haunt  him,  something 
from  which  he  found  an  honourable  escape  only  in 
exhausting  service.  Well,  well,  even  some  of  us 
who  are  not  fit  to  stoop  down  and  tie  Paul's  shoe 
strings  know  something  of  that  way  of  escape  from 
memories  which  disable  us.  I  am  not  saying  that 
Paul  ever  encouraged  within  himself  the  idea  that 
by  all  those  services  and  sufferings  of  his  he  was 
writing  off  the  balance  which  God  had  against  him. 
Not  at  all.  Like  you  and  me,  Paul  trusted  for  his 
forgiveness  to  the  free  grace,  or  as  we  should  say 
the  sheer  goodness,  of  God.  But — this  seems  to 
me  at  least  to  have  been  the  case  with  Paul — 
moments,  hours,  days,  moods,  waves  of  memory 
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came  to  him,  when  he  could  not  forgive  himself, 
or  would  not  (and  it  is  the  same)  so  long  as  he 
could  convict  himself  of  any  slackness  or  relenting 
in  his  self-devotion  to  Christ.  At  such  moments 
he  did  not  seem  to  himself  to  be  real ;  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  forgotten  too  easily  his  deep 
personal  obligation.  Whereupon,  as  he  puts  it, 
"  with  indignation  and  revenge,"  he  would  arise, 
strike  his  tents,  and  make  for  some  headquarters 
or  citadel  of  the  world-spirit  where  there  was  a 
chance  of  doing  something  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  more  than  a  chance  of  wounds  and  imprison 
ment  and  of  anguish  so  unmistakable  that  he 
could  know  that  the  deepest  thing  in  his  soul  was 
the  love  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 

The  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  work  of  the 
great  Russian  writers  of  fiction  helps  me,  with 
the  assistance  I  get  from  the  things  of  my  own 
soul,  to  understand  this  unresting  devotedness  of 
Paul,  this  haunting  something  which  would  never 
permit  him  to  take  his  ease.  Tolstoy  and  Dostoi 
evsky  also  perceive  that  this  is  the  only  honourable 
way  left  to  a  human  being  who  has  a  tender  con 
science — henceforth  we  must  give  ourselves  without 
pause  or  stint  to  the  service  of  him  or  her  whom 
we  have  wronged,  lest  any  human  heart  in  all  the 
world  should  through  our  error  become  bitter  or 
lose  hope. 

And  then  Paul  was  always  a  missionary  even 
before  he  became  what  he  so  proudly  and  humbly 
called  himself,  "  an  ambassador  for  Christ."  We 
have  our  Lord's  own  word  for  it  that  the  Pharisees 
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would  compass  land  and  sea  to  make  one  proselyte, 
and  Paul  was  a  Pharisee  of  Pharisees.  And  more, 
he  was  an  honest  man.  Christianity  never  changed 
his  deep  understanding  of  the  business  of  our  life — 
that  we  are  here  by  our  word  and  deed  to  advocate 
something ;  that  every  man's  life  should  be  a 
propaganda  of  what  he  holds  to  be  truth  and  the 
best.  So  long  as  Pharisaism  was  the  best  Paul 
knew,  he  was,  as  we  say,  "  all  out  "  for  Pharisaism. 
When  the  Crucified  Christ  dethroned  Pharisaism 
outside  Damascus,  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  shock,  understood  clearly  that  Christ 
must  henceforward  be  the  business  of  his  life. 

For  in  those  days,  though  it  may  seem  strange 
to  us  who  are  apt  to  think  that  in  all  matters  we 
are  so  much  better  than  men  were  long  ago,  in  those 
days  ideas,  ideas  about  life,  philosophies,  faiths, 
schools,  cults,  mysteries,  had  all  a  greater  vogue 
than  with  ourselves.  And  there  was  a  reason. 
Life  probably  was  simpler  in  those  days,  and  in 
consequence  its  outlines  and  limits  were  more 
clearly  visible.  I  think,  too,  that  there  was  no 
one  great  and  more-or-less  unanimous  apprehension 
of  God  such  as  could  solace  man  or  recover  him 
from  his  own  confessed  failure.  And  so,  as  happens 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  bats  and  night-birds 
beat  the  air.  There  was  a  market  for  ideas,  and 
strange  creeds  jostled  with  one  another  all  round 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  every 
where  the  finer  sort  were  on  the  lookout  for  any 
deep  and  understanding  word.  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  a  man  like  Paul  that  if  he  went 
to  a  place  to  speak  about  Christ  he  would  have  no 
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hearers.  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
believed,  what  we  believe  far  too  timidly,  that  at 
that  moment  the  finer  souls  everywhere  up  and 
down  the  world  were  in  the  very  mood  to  welcome 
the  very  thing  he  had  to  give. 

The  story  of  how  precisely  Paul  came  to  think 
of  entering  Europe  with  the  Gospel,  is  itself  full  of 
guidance  for  any  of  us  who  want  to  make  the  best 
use  of  our  life.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  at  the 
back  of  everything  his  upbringing  as  a  seriously 
religious  man,  and  his  religion  already  a  missionary 
and  propagandist  thing.  Then  came  his  conver 
sion  to  Christ,  which,  changing  almost  everything, 
had  nevertheless  not  changed  that  sound  con 
ception  of  life,  namely,  that  we  are  here,  all  of  us, 
to  advocate  and  commend  and  advance  some 
total  view  of  life's  meaning  which  we  hold  as  most 
assuredly  blessing  life. 

He  must  often  have  thought  of  Europe,  but  we 
have  warrant  for  supposing  that  he  never  worried 
about  it.  A  good  man  will  do  well  to  believe  that 
if  he  holds  himself  ready  each  day  to  do  what  God 
wants  him  to  do,  he  shall  have  done  before  he  dies 
what  God  intended  he  should  do.  But  we  do  read 
that  just  about  this  time  the  finger  of  Providence, 
as  we  should  say,  the  voice  of  God  as  Paul  did  say, 
began  to  indicate  Europe  more  precisely.  And 
this  happened  in  his  case  as  it  often  happens  with 
ourselves,  the  only  difference  between  him  and  us 
being  that  we  are  apt  not  to  make  much  of  certain 
things  that  touch  our  souls  firmly  enough,  but 
delicately.  And  we  are  too  apt  to  say  of  some 
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juncture  of  events  which  holds  us  up  or  embarrasses 
us  that  it  was  only  accident,  or  it  was  nothing, 
when  Paul  would  have  said,  and  did  say  here, 
"it  is  God."  The  wise  and  prudent,  said  Jesus, 
are  apt  not  to  see  the  deepest  things  in  life  ;  and 
the  very  grave  thing  about  our  life  is  that  you  may 
make  a  serious  thing  of  a  trifle  and  a  trifle  of  a 
serious  thing.  I  say  things  began  to  point  in  a 
certain  direction.  He  and  his  party  tried  to  go 
in  one  way — and  something  seemed  to  stop  them. 
Then  they  thought  of  turning  to  the  one  side  and 
going  into  Asia  (i.e.  the  restricted  Roman  province 
of  that  name).  Here  again  something  seemed  to 
hold  them  up.  Whereupon  they  decided  to  turn 
towards  a  district  called  Bithynia,  but  there  also 
they  were  forbidden,  as  if  God  had  met  them  bodily 
on  the  highway  and  turned  them  back.  They  were 
like  Foch  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  who 
reported  to  Joffre,  "  My  right  flank  is  weakening 
and  my  left  flank  is  being  turned,  therefore — I  will " 
retreat  ?  No  ! — therefore  I  will  "  advance  my  centre 
with  my  whole  force." 

That  is  what  Paul  did,  and  it  brought  him  right 
up  against  the  sea !  Now  to  an  evangelist,  or 
indeed  to  any  one  who  means  to  do  business  in 
this  world,  the  sea  is  not  a  barrier  but  a  highway. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  Paul  fell 
asleep  that  night  to  the  swish  of  the  sea,  the  figure 
of  a  man  from  the  other  side  should  appear  to 
him,  saying  in  effect,  "  It  was  for  my  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  Europe  which  is  my  home, 
that  your  pathway  was  blocked  from  Mysia  and 
again  from  Bithynia.  God  has  brought  you  to 
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the  margin  of  the  sea,  not  here  and  now  to  a 
standstill,  but  to  the  edge  and  moment  of  a  new 
venture." 

I  wonder  whether  by  the  very  embarrassments 
of  our  life,  and  of  our  best  life  in  all  directions  just 
now  in  these  old  countries,  we  are  not  being  directed, 
and  indeed  compelled,  by  God  to  take  our  eyes 
as  much  as  may  be  away  from  ourselves,  and  to 
take  up,  as  we  have  never  yet  taken  up,  the  task 
of  unifying  the  whole  world  with  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  God  and  man  and  duty.  We 
know  that,  had  Paul  refused  to  launch  out,  there 
is  a  fair  chance  that  the  Christian  movement  might 
have  turned  back  upon  itself,  and  might  for  ages 
have  been  lost  in  orientalism  and  futility. 

We  do  know  that  by  setting  out  S.  Paul 
brought  the  saving  salt  to  Europe  ;  and  in  saving 
Europe  saved  Christianity,  for  he  liberated  its 
genius. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  were  all  of  us  only  quiet 
enough  and  believing  enough,  feeling  as  we  ought 
to  feel  how  hot  and  angry  and  difficult  life  in  its 
fairer  forms  is  becoming  amongst  ourselves  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  look  abroad,  if  we  could 
see,  as  to-day  we  may,  the  strange  silences,  the 
sinister  groupings  of  the  nations,  the  mounting 
possibilities  which,  unless  God  hinder  them  from 
maturing,  might  even  now  overwhelm  the  world 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah — I  am  sure  if  we  considered 
these  things  soberly  and  bravely,  without  panic, 
but  rather  seeking  guidance  ;  and  then,  having  said 
our  prayers  for  the  night,  would  lie  down  to  sleep, 
we  should  awake  in  the  morning  with  a  new  light 
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in  our  eye,  and  something  fresh  and  even  gay  in 
our  voice,  for  in  the  night,  as  we  slept,  something 
came  to  us  which,  in  its  deep  and  permanent  prin 
ciples,  was  the  very  thing  which  came  to  Paul  at 
Troas,  a  voice  calling  to  him  from  the  sea  and  from 
lands  beyond  the  sea. 


XXI 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IT  MAKES  WHEN 
THE  WIND  IS  IN  OUR  SAILS 

"  And  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  and  sought  to  persuade.  .  .  . 
But  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  down  from  Macedonia 
Paul  was  constrained  by  the  Word  and  testified  to  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." — ACTS  xviii.  4,  5. 

I  AM  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  merely  fanciful  to 
observe  a  difference  between  the  state  of  mind 
attributed  to  S.  Paul  in  the  earlier  verse  and  the 
state  of  mind  attributed  to  him  in  the  verse  which 
immediately  follows.  In  the  one  you  must  detect 
the  note  of  strain  and  difficulty  ;  in  the  other  there 
is  the  sense  of  ease  and  fulness.  In  the  earlier 
verse  we  read  that  this  servant  of  the  Lord  reasoned 
and  tried  to  persuade,  the  very  words  giving  us 
the  impression  of  toil.  In  the  later  verse  we  read 
that  this  same  servant  of  the  Lord  became  absorbed 
in  the  Word,  and  testified  or  bore  witness  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  very  words 
giving  us  a  happy  impression  of  victory.  In  the 
one  case  you  have  the  picture  of  a  man  "  distressed 
in  rowing  "  ;  in  the  other  you  have  the  picture  of 
a  man  with  a  wind  in  his  sails.  In  the  one  case 
you  have  a  good  man  doing  the  best  he  can  in  the 
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circumstances,  his  mood  at  the  moment  being 
what  it  is.  In  the  other  you  have  a  good  man 
become  blessedly  aware  of  some  great  Ally  and 
resource.  In  the  one  case,  we  read,  he  "  reasons 
and  tries  to  persuade  "  :  in  the  other  he  "  testifies." 
In  the  one  case  he  is  talking  about  a  mystery  ; 
in  the  other  he  is  speaking  out  of  some  fresh  contact 
with  it,  like  one  in  love. 

Perhaps  if  we  were  more  persistently  faithful 
to  God,  and  reminded  ourselves  more  regularly  of 
the  principles  of  our  religion,  we  should  all  be  less 
liable  than  we  are  to  these  sudden  alternations  of 
mood.  Doubtless  not  one  of  us  ought  to  be  so 
much  at  the  disposal  of  circumstances  as  we  are. 
But,  accepting  ourselves  as  we  must,  we  confess 
that  we  are  susceptible  to  these  sudden  alternations 
of  mood  and  feeling  when  our  spirit  in  one  moment 
can  fall,  as  it  were,  through  illimitable  space,  or 
from  the  loneliest  depths  may  rise.  Often  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  that  has  this  so  masterful  effect 
upon  our  minds,  bringing  darkness,  which  seems 
at  the  moment  the  heart  of  the  world,  or  light, 
which  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  the  blessed 
truth  of  things.  There  are  even  times  when  we 
catch  ourselves  in  moods  of  sorrow  and  despondency, 
when  if  we  were  asked  or  if  we  asked  ourselves, 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  "  we  should 
have  difficulty  in  giving  any  reason  at  all. 

"  In  the  world  of  the  soul,"  says  Faber,  "  there 
are  often  shadows  when  there  are  no  clouds." 
Still,  if  it  is  true  that  a  small  thing  may  plunge  a 
sensitive  soul  into  darkness,  it  is  equally  true,  and 
it  is  only  just  to  God  to  recall  this,  that  a  small 
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thing  may  likewise  let  loose  within  the  soul  the 
most  amazing  mood  of  joy. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  verses,  one  following 
the  other  immediately,  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  if  our  insight  in  these  matters  is  at  all 
authentic,  that  the  man  who  is  described  in  the 
earlier  verse  and  the  man  who  is  described  in  the 
later  verse  are  two  men  living  in  totally  different 
universes.  And  the  one  thing  I  wish  to  make 
clear  to  myself  is  :  what  made  this  immense  and 
most  blessed  difference  ? 

Any  man  who  knows  his  New  Testament  knows 
that  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text  S.  Paul 
was  passing  through  probably  the  darkest  days  of 
his  life.  I  confess  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
Corinthian  Epistles  which  I  cannot  read  without 
tears.  There  are  moments  when  the  Apostle  is 
almost  reduced  to  that  position  to  which  we  must 
never  be  reduced,  when  we  must  cry  for  mercy  to 
men.  He  tells  us  that  during  his  stay  in  Corinth, 
and  especially  in  the  early  days  of  his  stay,  he  was 
ill.  There  are  allusions  in  the  uncanonical  literature 
of  the  first  century  which  corroborate,  what  we  are 
prepared  to  believe,  that  S.  Paul  was  never  a  robust 
man, — which  only  heightens  our  wonder  at  the  work 
he  did.  Whether  it  was  an  affection  of  the  eyes, 
as  some  allege,  or  a  tendency  to  epilepsy  as  some 
others  who  have  a  dogmatic  interest  in  that  hypo 
thesis  declare,  S.  Paul's  own  writings  bear  witness 
to  any  man  who  has  insight  that  the  Apostle  must 
have  been  one  with  a  rare  and  sensitive  physical 
organisation.  In  Corinth  then,  for  many  reasons, 
things  were  at  their  worst  for  him.  He  preached, 
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he  says,  "  in  bodily  weakness  and  fear  and  much 
trembling."  "  Without  were  fightings,  within  were 
fears  "  ;  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches  was  upon 
him."  And  there,  too,  that  mysterious  malady 
swooped  down  upon  him,  whether  of  the  body  or 
of  the  soul,  who  knows  ? — that  messenger  of  Satan 
sent  to  buffet  him.  He  had  prayed  God  three  times 
that  He  might  remove  it  from  him,  and  God  had 
answered,  No. 

And  then  all  this  took  place,  at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me,  at  a  time  when  S.  Paul  himself  was  pre 
disposed  to  take  a  sad  view  of  things.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  say  S.  Paul's  mission  to  Athens, 
which  immediately  preceded,  had  failed ;  but  a 
close  reading  of  the  Apostle's  own  narrative  warrants 
us  in  saying  that  in  his  own  view  he  had  not  suc 
ceeded.  We  learn  further,  to  complete  the  picture 
of  despondency,  that  somehow,  certainly  in  the 
early  stages,  the  Apostle  had  not  found  things  go 
well  with  him  even  in  Corinth.  I  think  it  was  the 
most  difficult  of  all  his  churches.  We  can  hear  of 
complaints  made  as  to  his  preaching,  as  to  his 
own  personal  appearance  even,  and  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  developed  and  enforced  his  ideas. 
And  all  these  things  coming  together  and  coming 
upon  him  in  a  time  of  bodily  infirmity,  when  he 
was  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of  himself,  drove 
his  spirit  down  to  the  depths.  Well,  this  is  God's 
way,  or  one  of  His  ways,  of  teaching  us  the  Higher 
Knowledge  of  Himself.  It  is  only  a  man  whom 
God  deals  with  in  this  utter  way  who  later  on  can 
exclaim  :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  Christ ; 
the  depth  of  them  !  " 
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In  these  circumstances  Paul  did  his  best.     He 
reasoned  and  tried  to  persuade.     There  are  times 
when  this  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  if  that  be  so, 
we  must  do  it.     Only  let  us  never  for  a  moment 
rest  satisfied  with  that  way  of  doing  Christ's  work 
in  the  world.     All  the  time  we  are  arguing  and 
trying  to  persuade,  let  us  see  that  there  is  never 
absent  from  our  soul  a  certain  attitude  of  suppliancy 
towards  God,  that  He  would  have  pity  upon  us 
as  we  struggle  with  these  contending  waters,  and 
come  to  our  rescue,  making  bare  His  own  arm. 
It  is  all  to  the  honour  of  the  Apostle  that,  passing 
through  the  things  which  he  was  passing  through, 
and  with  a  gloom  upon  his  soul  which  was  in 
evitable,   he  nevertheless  went   on   reasoning  and 
trying  to  persuade.     He  did  not  resign.     Not  only 
was  it  a  great  thing,  but  it  was  the  wisest  thing 
also.     What  I  mean  by  that  is  this.     It  is  a  tempta 
tion  which  besets  us  all  when  the  wind  for  some 
reason  or  other  falls  away  and  our  boat  lies  impotent 
upon  the  water,  it  is  a  temptation  for  us,  some 
times  even  in  the  name  of  piety,  to  sit  there  waiting 
till  a  wind  springs  up  again.     But  this  is  not  a 
course  which  is  an  honour  to  God  ;    for  it  is  not 
honouring  to  other  sides  of  our  nature,  other  faculties 
with  which  our  religion  has  likewise  to  deal.     God 
does  send  us  times  of  power.     It  may  very  well  be 
that  but   for  our  own   miserable  weaknesses  this 
power  would  be  permanent,  but  as  it  is,  even  in 
the  way  of  our  obedience,  times  come  when  our 
soul  is  idle.     At  such  times  we  need  not  be  idle. 
There  are  oars.     Many  a  time  in  the  voyage  of  our 
spirits  we  lie  becalmed  longer  than  there  is  need, 
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because  had  we  in  the  day  of  our  impotence  bestirred 
ourselves  we  should  have  found  ourselves  next 
moment  in  the  way  of  another  wind. 

There  is  a  principle  there  which,  if  I  had  had 
time,  I  should  have  liked  to  develop,  in  order  to 
establish  the  point, — that  it  is  as  we  are  faithful  to 
what  we  know,  and  are  using  such  powers  as  we 
have  in  the  obedience  of  God,  that  greater  powers 
are  given  us.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  may  speed 
along  so  happily  under  a  wind  from  heaven  that 
it  may  seem  to  us  that  this  is  the  only  method  by 
which  God  means  to  use  us.  And  yet  again  and 
again  I  hold  that  there  is  a  co-operation  necessary 
on  the  part  of  a  man — and  this  also  is  not  without 
the  aid  of  God's  Spirit — which  nevertheless  may 
be  a  condition  of  the  Spirit's  more  effective  posses 
sion  of  us.  To  take  an  illustration  from  the  pro 
cesses  of  the  human  mind  :  we  know  how  we  may 
try  to  recall  some  name  or  word,  how  we  may  put 
pressure  upon  our  own  mind  without  success.  We 
feel  that  no  good  is  going  to  come  of  any  further 
pressure,  and  so  we  give  up  the  whole  business, 
whereupon,  after  the  tension  of  our  thinking  has 
been  released,  the  word  or  the  name  which  we 
were  searching  for  comes  wandering  into  the  field 
of  our  mind.  It  would  be  foolish  for  you  to  say 
in  the  circumstances  that  the  name  would  have 
occurred  to  you  supposing  you  had  not  put  that 
previous  pressure  upon  your  mind.  You  have  no 
reason  to  believe  anything  short  of  this,  that  the 
pressure  gave  to  your  whole  intellect  a  purpose 
and  direction,  that  it  imposed  an  attitude  of  re 
ceptivity  upon  your  brain  which  made  you  com- 
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petent  to  lay  hold  upon  the  elusive  thing.  It  is 
always  possible  to  hold  on  a  little  longer. 

My  whole  point  is  that  it  is  to  souls  which  are 
faithful  to  God  and  which  do  reverence  to  their 
own  experience  in  the  dark  and  difficult  places 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  even  in  this  world  comes, 
and  greets  them  now  with  the  approval  which  is 
promised  to  the  faithful  at  the  end,  "  Thou  hast 
been  faithful,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Paul  reasoned  and  tried  to  persuade  them.  The 
words,  I  repeat,  give  us  a  sense  of  heaviness  and 
difficulty  and  dryness  of  spirits,  as  of  a  man  rowing 
against  the  stream  or  crossing  a  moor  with  the 
wind  in  his  teeth.  In  the  next  verse  we  read  that 
this  same  man,  being  constrained  by  the  Word, 
bare  witness  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  very  words 
giving  us  the  sense  of  victory,  of  a  certain  fine 
carelessness  as  to  consequence,  a  certain  sure-footed- 
ness  and  confidence. 

And  once  again  we  are  going  to  ask  what  under 
God  may  have  brought  about  the  blessed  change  ? 
We  read  that  it  was  when  Silas  and  Timothy  came 
down  from  Macedonia  that  the  wind  of  God  sprang 
up  in  the  soul  of  Paul.  And  why  ?  Oh,  there  is 
no  need  to  ask.  Have  you  ever  grasped  the  hand 
of  a  friend  in  the  day  of  some  utter  desolation  ? 
Have  you  ever  met  a  man  who  believed  in  you  in 
some  day  when  you  have  scarcely  believed  in  your 
self  ?  If  you  can  remember  such  a  day,  you  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  a  man  may  be  to  his  brother 
in  the  place  of  God. 

Isaiah  promised  that  a  day  was  coming  when  a 
man  should  be  as  a  "  hiding-place  from  the  wind 
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and  as  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water 
in  a  dry  place  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land." 

Silas  and  Timothy  were  all  that  to  Paul.  "  He 
looked  unto  them  and  was  lightened  and  his  face 
was  not  ashamed."  In  the  case  of  a  sensitive  soul 
like  his  it  would  be  enough  to  see  these  men  who 
had  been  with  him  at  other  times  —  it  would  be 
enough  simply  to  see  them  for  his  heart  with  a 
great  rebound  to  recover  its  joy.  But  when  they 
went  away  with  Paul  in  private  and  gave  him 
their  news,  then  his  cup  was  full  to  overflowing. 
And  after  the  recent  soreness  I  can  quite  understand 
how  the  Apostle  could  no  longer  contain  himself. 
I  can  understand  with  what  a  shining  face  he 
preached  next  day :  how  he  had  no  use  for  his  old 
vocabulary,  how  the  things  that  he  had  been  saying, 
whilst  they  were  all  true  doubtless,  now  had  their 
place  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
For  what  was  it  that  Silas  and  Timothy  told  Paul  ? 
If  you  consult  the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  where  you  have  the  story  told 
by  Paul  himself,  you  will  read  :  "  When  Timothy 
came  even  now  unto  us  from  you  and  brought  us 
glad  tidings  of  your  faith  and  love,  and  that  ye 
have  remembrance  of  us,  always  longing  to  see 
us  even  as  we  long  to  see  you,  for  this  cause  we 
were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our  distress  and 
affliction  through  your  faith.  For  now  we  live, 
if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 

That  was  the  news  that  Silas  and  Timothy 
brought  to  Paul.  That  was  what  completed  the 
resurrection  of  his  spirit.  He  rose  with  Christ  from 
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the  dead  in  newness  of  life.  Truly,  "  how  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  !  " 

We  have  many  a  discussion  in  our  day  and 
many  a  controversy  as  to  the  proper  function  of 
the  Church.  What  if  this  be  the  function  of  the 
Church — nay,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  this 
is  the  function  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  society  of  friends.  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  that  community  which  by  aD  its  words  and 
ordinances  and  by  its  atmosphere  mediates  to  the 
hard-pressed  soul  of  man  the  comfort  of  an  under 
standing  God.  And  this  comfort  the  true  Church 
will  always  mediate,  not  simply  by  her  assertion 
that  such  comfort  dwells  in  God,  but  by  manifesting, 
incarnating  that  comfort  in  the  actual  friendliness 
of  her  members. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  much  more  as  to  how  this 
contact  with  these  old  friends  and  this  hearing  of 
their  good  news  would  affect  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  Apostle.  It  would  help  him  to  believe  in  himself 
again.  It  would  take  away  his  sense  of  loneliness— 
that  he  was  one  man  fighting  against  the  world. 
It  would  also  deliver  him  from  those  misgivings 
which  threaten  a  man  in  the  day  of  defeat — mis 
givings  as  to  his  fitness  for  his  high  calling,  or  mis 
givings  as  to  whether  the  power  of  God  has  its  way 
with  men  as  it  once  had.  This  happy  contact  with 
his  two  friends  would  have  the  blessed  effect  also 
of  making  the  Apostle  sure  that,  in  spite  of  failures 
here  and  there,  God  had  honoured  and  acknowledged 
his  word. 

Newman  once  said  that  few  of  us  can  do  without 
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a  little  success ;  and  the  truth  of  that  saying  lies 
just  there.  A  man  is  lost  when  he  has  lost  heart. 
By  some  means  a  man  must  be  saved  from  the 
idea  that  he  and  what  he  is  doing  are  of  no  conse 
quence — that  he  is  simply  accidental,  irrelevant, 
having  no  organic  relation  to  the  lives  of  other 
people  or  to  the  great  life  of  the  world.  Nothing 
can  deliver  the  soul  from  such  utter  despondency 
except  by  its  perceiving,  with  the  perfect  lucidity 
of  some  recent  humiliation,  the  pure  goodness  of 
what  Christ  has  revealed  to  us  concerning  God — 
that  God  is  One  who  cares  for  us,  that  all  service 
ranks  the  same  with  Him,  that  with  Him  there  is 
neither  first  nor  last. 

And  that,  in  a  final  word  on  this  matter,  is 
what  these  two  friends  did  for  Paul.  They  brought 
him  back  with  a  kind  of  violence  to  the  thought 
of  God. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  explain  in  any  pedantic 
way  the  difference  between  a  man  reasoning  and 
trying  to  persuade  and  a  man  who  is  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth.  To  witness  is  to  speak  out  of  the  joy 
and  certainty  of  experience.  It  is  to  be  fresh, 
to  be  contemporary.  It  is  to  have  our  soul  poised 
and  on  the  strain,  aware  of  some  danger  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  time  confident  that  the  danger 
need  never  engulf  us. 

We  might  put  it,  then,  that  S.  Paul's  soul  was 
delivered  from  its  gloom  and  difficulty  and  dry- 
ness  of  spirits,  and  that  the  whole  world  lost  its 
greyness  and  monotony  when  he  began  to  think 
away  from  himself  as  he  was  at  the  moment  to 
himself  as  he  had  been  in  some  brighter  hour, 
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and  to  remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
had  led  him. 

Most  sorrows  are  forms  of  loneliness  ;  and  Silas 
and  Timothy  by  their  presence  assured  Paul  that 
he  was  not  alone  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
and  by  what  they  told  him  about  his  work  they 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  alone  so  far  as  God 
was  concerned.  That  is  how  these  things  happen. 
And  what  we  need  to-day,  who  have  our  hours 
and  days  of  misgiving  and  despondency,  is  to 
lift  up  our  eyes  and  behold  the  things  which 
are  there  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  every  true  man 
of  God. 

The  New  Testament  closes  with  an  illustration 
on  the  sublime  scale  of  the  principle  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  The  New  Testament,  as 
you  know,  closes  with  a  kind  of  declaration  of  war 
against  the  world,  or  rather  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  world  against  the 
Church.  It  seemed  an  unequal  conflict.  Not  many 
wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  great,  had  been 
called.  The  proud  power  of  Rome — that  Rome 
concerning  which  a  senator  had  said,  "  She  does 
not  go  to  battle,  she  goes  to  war  "  ;  she  does  not 
allow  herself,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  distracted  from 
her  purpose  by  any  temporary  defeat — the  proud, 
invincible  power  of  Rome  had  set  herself  against 
a  feeble  people.  And  yet  Rome  encountered  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  something  greater  than  herself. 
She  encountered  a  community  which  after  centuries 
of  experience  could  say,  "  The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  war."  Blow  after  blow  she  rained  upon 
that  meek  and  apparently  uncomplaining  body  ; 
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but  the  anvil  broke  the  hammer.    That,  however, 
is  to  anticipate  by  two  hundred  years. 

The  New  Testament,  I  had  said,  closes  with  the 
heavy  sense  of  a  great  struggle  about  to  enter  upon 
a  fiercer  and  more  intimate  stage.  S.  John,  the 
aged,  desires  to  deliver  a  message  of  comfort  to 
the  hard-buffeted  servants  of  Christ,  desires  to  lift 
up  their  hearts  from  immediate  things,  from  the 
apparent  failure  and  discomfiture — and  how  ?  It 
is  as  though  he  had  said,  "  Beloved,  soon  I  must 
leave  you,  and  I  leave  you  as  sheep  in  a  world 
of  wolves.  I  see  the  little  Church  of  Christ  set  in 
the  depths  of  Satan.  I  see  an  infernal  ocean  of 
evil  sending  long  tongues  of  its  assaulting  element 
as  far  as  it  dare  towards  the  very  centre  of  our 
faith  ;  but,  Beloved,  never  for  one  moment  believe 
that  what  you  see  with  the  natural  eye  is  all  that 
is.  For  hearken  ! 

'  After  these  things  I  saw  and  behold,  a  door 
opened  in  Heaven.'  '  And  then  the  holy  man 
discloses  what  he  sees  :  and  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  till  we  come  to  the  circles  of  the  Sempiternal 
Rose  in  Dante's  Paradise. 

There  he  saw  the  saints,  those  who  had  come 
out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and  their  prayers  filled 
all  heaven  with  their  incense — those  who  through 
all  the  ages  had  been  faithful.  He  saw  the  Angels 
and  Archangels  and  all  the  Host  of  Heaven,  and 
their  number  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
and  thousands  upon  thousands.  And  they  all 
gathered  round  the  Throne,  and  on  the  Throne 
there  was  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain  !  Ours, 
indeed,  is  not  a  conflict  against  flesh  and  blood ; 
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but    there    is    more    than    flesh    and    blood    upon 
our  side. 

That  is  the  last  word  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  last  message  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  on 
earth.  We  are  not  alone.  The  things  which  are 
seen  are  temporal  and  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  Eternal. 


XXII 
THE  VERY  LEAST  THAT  IS  EXPECTED 

"  .  .  .  It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful." — i  CORINTHIANS  iv.  2. 

A  SAYING  like  that  comes  quite  naturally  to  the 
lips  of  any  sincerely  Christian  man.  Right  dealings 
between  man  and  man  follow  inevitably  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  rule  of  Christ.  Christ  gives  His 
benediction  to  all  the  struggling  goodness  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  good  outside  Christianity, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  if  Christianity  is  true  to 
Christ,  it  will  acknowledge  in  every  form  of  goodness 
in  this  world  a  ray  from  the  same  Source  of  Light 
as  has  illumined  itself.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  charge  might  quite  fairly  have  been  made 
against  organised  Christianity  that  in  certain  regions 
of  human  enterprise  its  moral  standard  was  lower 
than  the  highest  moral  standard  of  the  outside 
world.  But  concerning  every  such  time,  the  charge 
could  have  been  made  with  even  greater  force  that 
the  public  practice  of  Christianity  there  and  then 
was  still  much  lower  than  her  own  proper  standard. 
Whenever  Christianity,  as  a  public  and  organised 
system  of  life,  has  been  lower,  duller,  more  consenting 
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than  the  best  spirit  of  the  time,  Christianity,  there 
and  then,  was  a  poorer  thing  than  it  has  ever  any 
right  to  be.  Just  as,  if  there  is  any  professing 
Christian  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  not  even 
up  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  world,  of  that  man 
it  can  also  be  said  that  still  less  is  he  up  to  the 
moral  standards  of  his  own  faith.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  being  a  good  Christian  and  at  the 
same  time  a  bad  man.  Plain  goodness  is  the  very 
least  that  Christ  requires  of  any  of  His  followers. 
A  man  who  says  he  loves  God  and  who  yet  wrongs 
his  brother,  is,  says  S.  John,  not  honest.  Indeed 
S.  John  puts  it  more  brusquely  than  that. 

Any  one  who  gives  thought  to  the  matter,  and 
who  is  sympathetic  to  Christianity,  can  see  how 
the  incredible  idea  got  under  weigh  that  somehow 
or  other  Christianity  was  not  supremely  concerned 
about  righteousness.  For  one  thing,  the  Church— 
and  by  the  Church  I  mean  the  groups  of  people 
who  in  all  generations  have  kept  alive  some  aspect 
of  the  vital  tradition  of  Christ's  Gospel— has  always 
contended  that  what  we  call  mere  morality,  the 
mere  doing  of  right  things,  is  not  yet  secure  and 
thorough-going  until  it  reaches  deeper  down  into 
a  man's  nature  than  mere  action,  and  until  it  finds 
its  root  and  reason  and  sustained  compulsion  in  a 
face-to-face  relation  with  Christ,  who  in  morals 
stands  for  God.  I  say,  the  Church  was  right  there. 
A  man  of  whom  we  say  that  he  is  "  law-honest," 
is  not  really  an  honest  man.  And  a  man  who  does 
good  things  out  of  some  selfish  motive,  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  trouble,  or  in  order  to  create  an 
impression  about  himself  which  may  be  useful  at 
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some  other  time,  or  as  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with 
some  situation  about  which,  if  he  did  not  do  this 
good  thing,  he  would  have  to  consider  what  else 
he  ought  to  do — a  man  who  does  good  things  which 
are  cancelled  the  same  day  by  other  things  which 
are  not  good,  is  not  a  good  man,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  he  is  not  a  solid  and  unanimous 
man.  But  really,  the  matter  is  one  on  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute  ;  a  man  is  a  good  man  in  the 
Christian  sense  who  is  a  good  man  from  top  to 
bottom,  who  is  good  through  and  through,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  perfect,  but  in  the  sense  that 
his  good  actions  spring  by  a  kind  of  second  nature 
from  a  good  heart  and  are  accompanied  by  a  good 
intention.  But  even  already,  and  in  that  statement 
of  the  case,  we  can  see  how  the  idea  began  to  get 
under  weigh  that  Christianity  was  more  concerned 
about  things  beneath  the  surface  of  people's  lives 
than  about  the  obvious  behaviour  of  men  in  the 
world.  We  can  see  also  how  subtle  people  within 
the  Church  would  begin  to  trifle  with  their  own 
conscience,  saying  to  themselves  that  they  might 
not  indeed  be  good  people  as  the  outside  world 
counted  goodness,  but  this  they  could  say  —  and 
they  thanked  God  for  it — that  they  were  good 
people  at  bottom ;  when  all  that  they  really  had 
the  right  to  say  was  that  the  world  had  not  yet 
found  out  what  they  were  at  bottom,  simply  because 
that  is  a  secret.  Such  people  took  refuge  from 
themselves  in  an  abuse  of  the  Church's  moral  charity, 
not  seeing,  and  not  wanting  to  see,  that  the  Church, 
in  insisting  upon  inward  Tightness  and  demanding 
a  state  of  honour  between  a  man's  soul  and  Christ, 
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was  not  meaning  to  disparage  right -living,  but 
was  rather  warning  men  that  there  is  no  sound 
right-living  and  no  safe  outward  moral  habit,  such 
as  will  bear  the  stress  of  temptation  or  misfortune, 
unless  it  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  a  personal 
loyalty  and  devout  communion. 

And  then  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
also,  rightly  considered,  was  always  to  the  credit 
of  the  Church's  compassion  and  patience  with 
human  nature,  which,  nevertheless,  easily  became 
a  cloak  for  unrighteousness  :  I  mean  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  forgiveness.  The  Church,  to  give  my 
own  opinion  quite  frankly,  has  sometimes  through 
out  her  history  given  ground  for  the  charge  that 
in  her  teaching  and  ritual  "  to  have  received  for 
giveness  "  is  to  be  considered  as  a  religious  end  in 
itself,  and  not — what  indeed  it  is — as  a  means 
towards  an  end :  the  end  being  the  public  devotion 
of  all  our  powers  to  that  Kingdom  of  God  which 
is  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  so  there  have  always  been  those— 
we  have  references  to  them  in  the  New  Testament 
— who  seem  to  think  that  Christianity  is  nothing 
but  a  system  of  moral  ambulance  and  hospital 
treatment,  to  which  people  have  recourse  when 
their  own  natural  principles  have  broken  down 
under  them,  from  which  they  may  set  out  upon 
another  term  of  moral  folly.  Now,  it  is  true,  it 
may  even  be  the  deepest  thing  we  have  to  say, 
that  Christ  is  ready  to  deal  with  moral  failures  and 
wrecks  and  bankrupts,  but  this  with  the  one  hope 
and  intention  that,  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture 
spoken  to  this  precise  issue,  "  they  remain  no 
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longer  servants  to  sin."  A  man  cannot  be  forgiven 
for  an  act  which  he  proposes  to  repeat  or  for  a  habit 
which  he  proposes  to  continue.  In  the  Christian 
scheme,  the  forgiveness  which  Christ  mediates  to 
those  who  have  failed  is  given  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  such  people  to  set  out  again,  this  time 
to  fight  better.  "  Forgiveness  "  is  indeed  a  function 
of  the  Church ;  it  may  even  be  her  most  characteristic 
function  in  a  world  in  which,  apart  from  her,  there 
is  no  forgiveness.  But  forgiveness  is  not  the  final 
function  of  the  Church.  The  final  function  of  the 
Church  is  to  mediate  moral  health  and  force  to 
human  beings,  that  they,  under  the  inspiration  of  her 
Great  Words  and  in  the  communion  of  her  Glorified 
Saints,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  in  the  power  of  her 
Supernatural  Experiences,  may  be  a  kind  of  seed 
of  invincible  goodness  in  this  actual  world  of  men. 

By  all  this  I  have  simply  meant  to  say  that 
words  like  these — "  it  is  required  in  stewards  that 
a  man  be  found  faithful  " — are  as  truly  Christian, 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ, 
as  words  of  another  pitch  which  summon  us  with 
a  trumpet  to  some  stark  loyalty  or  soothe  us  with 
some  fair  Inexpressible  Reward. 

For  a  long  time  henceforward,  I  am  quite  sure, 
Christian  teachers  and  preachers  will  be  guided 
by  God  to  put  the  accent  upon  life,  upon  practice 
and  behaviour  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  life  and  practice  and  behaviour  will  be 
separated  from  belief  or  doctrine.  But  we  shall 
all  be  made  to  realise  that  a  belief  which  does  not 
issue  forth  in  deeds  and  in  a  life  is  not  a  belief, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  sense  in  claiming  credit 
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for  a  belief  which  has  no  practical  outcome  than 
there  would  be  in  a  man  taking  credit  to  himself 
for  some  dream  in  which  he  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  a  king  or  a  great  hero.  What  I  mean,  in  other 
words,  is,  that  in  the  days  that  lie  before  us  we 
shall  understand  more  clearly  that  we  Christians 
are  here  in  this  world  to  penetrate  the  world  with 
our  ideas  and  to  inspire  all  human  laws  and  practices 
and  institutions  with  our  spirit :  in  short,  that  we 
are  an  army  out  in  the  field.  We  shall  try  to  make 
it  impossible  henceforward  for  any  nation  to  be 
considered  Christian  which  abjures  the  Christian 
spirit  in  its  public  methods  ;  just  as  we  shall  try 
to  make  it  impossible  henceforward  for  any  indi 
vidual  person  to  escape  from  the  adverse  judgment 
of  those  who  know  him  by  claiming  to  possess 
an  esoteric  and  mysterious  goodness. 

In  the  life  which  in  the  coming  days  we  shall 
demand  of  all  who  assume  the  name  of  Christian, 
whether  in  societies  or  as  individuals,  there  will 
be  two  notes  in  particular,  and  S.  Paul  in  this  simple 
and  almost  casual  saying  of  his  indicates  them  both. 
"It  is  required  in  stewards,"  says  S.  Paul,  "  that 
a  man  be  found  faithful."  That  is  one  of  those 
sayings  which  are  so  simple  and  indisputable  as 
to  approach  to  genius.  It  is  like  saying  that  it 
is  required  of  a  good  man  that  he  be  a  good  man. 
But  this  is  always  how  we  make  progress  in  our 
own  minds  :  we  one  day  see  with  startling  clearness 
something  which  all  the  time  was  involved  in  some 
accepted  position  of  ours.  Just  as  it  often  gives 
you  a  new  love  for  some  word  which  had  become 
common  to  learn  what  was  its  first  meaning,  what 
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it  meant  to  those  who  used  it  when  it  was  still 
fresh. 

Christian  people,  says  S.  Paul  in  effect,  ought 
to  embody  in  the  very  habits  of  their  life,  in  their 
speech,  in  their  declared  preferences,  in  their  deal 
ings  with  one  another  as  they  pass  through  this 
world,  two  moral  qualities.  For  one  thing,  they 
should  always  be  found  faithful.  And  for  another 
thing,  they  should  never  forget  that  they  are 
stewards,  trustees,  of  a  certain  spiritual  deposit 
or  tradition  which  it  is  their  chief  obligation  to 
transmit  unreduced  to  the  generation  which  is 
rising  to  meet  them. 

I  do  not  know  two  more  searching  and  final 
tests.  These  two  together  are  likely  to  lead  to 
the  very  noblest  type  of  human  excellence.  "  A 
man  shall  be  found  faithful" — that  is  the  very 
pillar  of  character  :  its  presence  the  very  salt  of 
human  intercourse.  God  likes  a  man,  says  the 
fifteenth  Psalm,  who  stands  by  his  word.  It  may 
cost  him  something  to  stand  by  his  word.  It  may 
hurt  him.  It  may  make  him  poor,  or  deprive  him 
of  a  friend  ;  but  in  his  heart  and  conscience  he 
will  be  rich.  And  it  is  good  exchange  to  lose  some 
thing  on  earth  for  the  sake  of  something  in  heaven. 

When  during  the  war  dark  days  fell  upon  us 
and  we  came  to  a  standstill  in  secret,  our  only  way 
to  self-recovery  and  hope  was  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  all  that  terrible  business.  We  asked 
ourselves,  "  Why  are  we  at  war  ?  "  and  the  answer 
came  :  "  Because  we  gave  our  word  to  Belgium, 
and  we  nodded  across  to  France,  that  we  should 
stand  by  them  if  they  were  brutally  assailed." 
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They  were  brutally  assailed  ;  and  even  though  we 
had  perished,  there  never  was  anything  else  for  us 
to  do.  "It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be 
found  faithful."  It  is  required  in  men,  the  Apostle 
is  simply  saying,  that  a  man  shall  be  found  a  man. 
And  what  is  a  man  but  that  lonely  creature  of 
all  God's  creatures,  who  will  brave  consequences 
for  the  sake  of  some  private  integrity  ?  That  is 
the  Christian  definition  of  a  man. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say  just 
there,  having  already  made  allusion  to  the  war. 
We  declared  that  we  were  fighting  for  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  for  the  long  reach  of  a  promise,  for  the 
principle  that  a  man's  word  is  his  bond.  Well, 
then,  let  us  see  to  it  that  now  and  always  hereafter 
that  very  kind  of  fidelity  is  our  known  mark  amongst 
men  and  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
our  daily  intercourse,  in  our  business,  in  our  deal 
ings  with  foreigners,  let  it  be  perceived  that  our 
word  binds  us,  that  our  engagements  stand.  We 
may  as  a  nation  be  without  certain  qualities.  We 
may  even  have  grave  faults.  Well,  let  us  not 
be  proud  of  those  defects  :  rather  let  us  be  willing 
to  learn  better.  But  let  this  be  said  of  us,  and  let 
it  continue  to  be  said  of  us,  that  that  which  we 
promise  we  shall  do  ;  that  we  as  a  people  suspect 
and  disparage  all  mere  cleverness  and  subtlety ; 
that  when  we  are  speaking  we  like  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  a  man  ;  and  that,  in  a  fine  phrase  of  General 
Botha,  "  When  a  man  looks  into  our  eyes  he  may 
see  right  into  our  soul." 

And  in  order  to  quicken  this  habit  of  exact 
fidelity  and  honour,  let  us  support  it  with  the  idea 
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with  which  S.  Paul  associates  it  here  :  I  mean  the 
idea  of  stewardship.  I  find  everything  uplifting 
in  this  idea  of  stewardship.  There  is  noblesse  oblige. 
There  is  loyalty  to  ancestors.  There  is  that  truest 
patriotism  which  seeks  to  embody  and  to  per 
petuate  the  good  name  of  the  country.  There  is 
faith,  too,  and  a  kind  of  reverence,  as  feeling  that 
this  high  behaviour  which  is  expected  of  us  is  not 
ours  to  reduce  or  to  compromise  ;  that  it  comes 
from  afar ;  that  it  took  part  with  man  in  all  his 
really  great  occasions,  and  was  present  when  Christ 
laid  down  His  life  upon  the  Cross. 

I  know  of  no  idea  which  so  immediately  helps 
us  to  do  our  duty  in  a  tight  place  as  to  feel  there 
and  then  that  we  are  carrying  in  our  hand  some 
thing  which  is  not  ours  to  barter  with,  but  something 
which  was  achieved  for  us  by  the  faithful  dead, 
for  the  behoof  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 


XXIII 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  NATURAL  RELIGION 
FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

"  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual." — i  COR 
INTHIANS  xv.  46. 

HOWEVER  we  may  account  for  it,  there  is  an  absence 
from  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  of  the  kind  of 
sentiment  which  we  desire,  say,  on  a  day  of  harvest 
thanksgiving,  to  create  and  to  express.  It  cannot 
be  wrong  to  raise  our  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
ordinances  of  nature  ;  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  praise 
Him  Whom  we  believe  to  be  behind  the  process  of 
the  seasons.  It  is  surely  a  religious  exercise  to 
yield  for  a  little  while  to  an  instinct  as  old  as  our 
human  nature,  and  to  lift  up  our  song  to  the  Mysteri 
ous  Goodness  by  whose  grace  and  at  whose  table 
we  live.  And  yet  on  a  fair  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  that  this 
particular  point  of  view  is  not  made  much  of.  It 
is  not  altogether  absent.  It  is  never  condemned. 
We  feel  that  the  happy  souls  of  the  New  Testament 
lived  regularly  in  the  attitude  of  thanksgiving, 
that  they  saw  everything,  even  the  dark  things, 
within  the  love  of  God.  Nevertheless,  seldom  if 
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ever  do  they  approach  God  by  the  way  of  nature  ; 
seldom  if  ever  do  they  come  at  religious  ideas  or 
religious  feelings  from  the  starting-point  of  the 
general  goodness  of  God  in  the  natural  world. 
The  nearest  approach  to  natural  theology  in  the 
New  Testament  is  probably  the  speech  of  S. 
Paul  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars  Hill :  and  S. 
Paul  was  quick  to  see  that  there  he  had  failed. 
He  wrote  to  Corinth  immediately  thereafter  that 
never  again  would  he  take  that  line  to  reach 
the  souls  of  men,  but  would  henceforth  at  once 
address  men  at  the  bar  of  their  conscience  and 
probe  their  sense  of  sin.  Now  if  you  read  to-day 
that  speech  of  S.  Paul's  to  the  Athenians,  you  can 
feel  that  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  ground  of  natural  law 
as  an  evidence  of  God  the  Apostle  is  not  getting 
at  his  hearers  at  all.  He  has  their  assent — they 
agree  with  him ;  therefore  he  is  doing  them  no  real 
good.  He  seems  to  them  simply  to  be  approving 
of  their  literature  and  to  be  uttering  certain  plati 
tudes  about  the  genial  superintendence  of  this 
great  world.  It  was  only  when  he  moved  on  to 
his  proper  ground  and  declared  that  this  great  God 
had  in  these  very  days  done  something  strange 
and  actual ;  it  was  only  when  he  went  on  to  say 
that  this  God  was  no  mere  general  sunshine  lying 
all  over  things,  but  a  Living  Being  who  was  now 
come  right  into  the  midst  of  them ;  that  He  was 
not  merely  light,  but  lightning ;  that  is  to  say,  God 
in  Action — it  was  only  then  that  they  turned  away, 
it  was  only  then  that  his  word  began  to  trouble 
and  move  them.  So  long  as  he  talked  about  nature, 
and  about  the  general  comfortableness  of  things, 
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they  listened,  for  the  Apostle  was  saying  nothing 
new,  but  seemed  rather  to  be  agreeing  with  them. 
The  moment  he  mentioned  that  the  God  who  was 
behind  everything  was  a  living  God,  who  did  things, 
and  was  doing  things  ;  the  moment  he  insinuated 
that  our  thoughts  about  God  had  to  come  out  of 
the  clouds,  had  to  be  done  with  vague  generalities  ; 
the  moment  he  declared  that  God  was  He  who  in 
every  silence  knocks  at  our  heart  and  would  come 
in — in  short,  the  moment  he  unveiled  Christ  and 
declared  God  personal,  the  Athenians  turned  to 
go ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Apostle  had  touched 
them. 

Now  this  aversion  from  the  preaching  of  mere 
nature  has  from  time  to  time  seized  the  Church. 
It  is  as  though  the  Church,  having  come  back  into 
the  world,  having  tried  to  bring  her  supernatural 
language  and  habits  into  harmony  with  the  speech 
and  ideas  of  ordinary  mankind,  so  that  she  might 
penetrate  that  speech  and  elevate  those  ideas, 
one  day  discovered  that  the  world  which  she  was 
hoping  to  affect  for  God  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
entangling  her,  was  taking  the  supernatural  quality 
out  of  her  testimony.  That  instead  of  her  annexing 
the  world  for  God,  the  world  was  annexing  her 
and  accommodating  her  to  itself.  It  is  then  that 
a  mood  of  severity  has  passed  over  the  Church, 
leading  faithful  people  to  separate  themselves 
even  violently  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  human 
living.  And  so  we  have  such  great  reactions  as 
asceticism  and  monasticism  and  puritanism,  with 
their  bufferings  of  the  body,  with  their  suspicion 
of  mere  natural  beauty  and  adornment,  with  their 
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severity  of  speech,  with  their  unworldliness,  and, 
in  the  days  of  their  birth,  the  wonder  and  cleanness 
of  the  souls  they  produce. 

Now  this  tendency  to  react  against  the  merely 
natural  life,  and  against  the  merely  natural  way  of 
interpreting  life,  is  a  tendency  which  masters  the 
Church  at  such  regular  intervals,  and  always  in  such 
identical  circumstances,  that  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  is  an  inevitable  thing.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  Church,  which  let  us  define  for  the  moment  as 
the  spiritual  side  of  man,  when  the  Church  suddenly 
turns  its  eyes  away,  so  to  speak,  from  the  natural 
sun,  when  its  saints  begin  to  disparage  natural 
beauty,  when  they  keep  out  of  their  speech  the 
language  of  merely  natural  feeling,  when  they 
adopt  for  themselves  a  life  of  plainness  and  severity, 
we  must  believe  that  all  this  happens  at  the  time 
in  obedience  to  something  in  the  Christian  soul 
which  is  there  crying  out  for  such  a  discipline  and 
for  such  a  denial  of  natural  goods.  It  must  be 
that  the  religious  or  Christian  soul  began  for  some 
reason  to  be  afraid  for  itself,  afraid  of  its  surround 
ings,  afraid  that  it  had  lost,  or  was  just  about  to 
lose,  its  hold  on  God,  and  the  religious  or  Christian 
soul  could  not  be  composed  or  reassured  until  it 
had  put  a  distance  between  itself  and  the  things 
which  were  making  it  afraid.  To  use  an  illustration 
which  I  encountered  the  other  day  :  the  Church  was 
like  a  company  of  happy  people  all  living  securely 
on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  island 
was  on  every  side  a  precipice,  but  the  people  lived 
happily  and  played.  Why  ?  Because  they  or 
their  fathers  had  built  a  great  wall  right  round  the 
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island,  defending  themselves  everywhere  from  the 
abyss.  But  in  course  of  time  the  wall  falls  into 
disrepair,  and  people  who  have  never  known  the 
terror  of  that  island  before  the  wall  was  built  begin 
to  speak  foolishly  about  the  wall — that  it  is  un 
manly  to  live  behind  walls,  that  it  is  childish  to 
wish  to  be  protected  from  oneself  (as  though, 
face  to  face  with  the  elementary  things  of  this 
world,  man  were  not  a  child)  ;  and  so,  partly  as  the 
result  of  the  wearing  of  time,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  damage  done  by  young  and  inexperienced 
people,  the  wall  sinks.  And  the  result  of  it  all  is 
that  instead  of  the  old  happiness  which  was  possible 
within  walls  we  have  now  the  inhabitants  crowded 
together  without  real  happiness,  urging  one  another 
to  all  manner  of  excitements  so  as  to  forget  the 
terror  and  reality  of  the  encompassing  abyss. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  argue  the  point 
that  not  only  in  the  first  days,  but  through  all  the 
centuries,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  from  time  to 
time  put  herself  into  antagonism  with  the  natural 
world,  not  only  recommending  her  members  to 
live  with  a  severity  which  is  opposed  to  the  merely 
natural  life,  but  rejecting  also  any  support  for  her 
own  faith  or  guidance  for  her  own  life  which  she 
might  have  derived  from  observing  the  processes 
of  nature.  I  say,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  argue 
these  things.  We  are  the  children  and  children's 
children  of  men  and  women  who  in  their  day  sus 
tained  that  very  protest  against  nature  or  the  mixing 
of  natural  laws  with  the  essential  things  of  Christian 
faith. 

How  are  we,  then,  to  account  for  the  suspicion  of 
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nature  which  was  part  of  the  piety  of  our  fathers, 
which  manifested  itself  in  personal  severity  and 
plainness,  and  in  the  rejection  from  the  things  of 
God  of  mere  natural  beauty  or  form  ?  It  is  simply 
stupid  to  put  it  down  to  ignorance  :  they  were 
not  ignorant.  With  regard  to  unseen  things,  com 
pared  with  them  it  is  we  who  are  ignorant.  No  : 
it  is  a  safe  canon  that  any  belief  which  was  ever 
sincerely  and  happily  embraced  must  have  had 
something  permanently  true  at  the  heart  of  it ; 
and  any  definite  attitude,  such  as  this  repudiation 
of  nature,  which  from  time  to  time  has  thrilled  a 
people  with  a  passion  for  severity,  for  plainness, 
for  the  contradiction  of  sense,  arose  not  because  of 
this  or  that  which  any  clever  young  person  can 
point  out,  but  because  there  is  something  in  the 
human  soul  which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  that  very 
thing. 

I  think  that  in  this  rejection  of  any  alliance  with 
nature,  which  has  been  an  invincible  mood  of  the 
Christian  soul,  it  is  possible  to  see  two  great  and 
principal  fears,  two  great  and  principal  safeguards 
and  precautions.  When  the  early  Church  rejected 
that  whole  style  of  teaching  which  S.  Paul  tried 
for  once  in  Athens  ;  when  the  Church  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals,  in  various  ways,  denounced  all 
complicity  with  natural  law  or  natural  beauty ; 
when  our  fathers  rejected  the  "  moderatism  "  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries — in  every 
case  the  instinct  was,  we  must  hold,  a  right  instinct, 
and  it  arose  as  a  protest  against  two  things,  as  a 
safeguard  against  two  kinds  of  possibility.  It  was 
in  each  case  a  precaution  against,  first,  immorality, 
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and,  second,  against  an  easy  acquiescence  in  things 
as  they  are. 

For  these,  indeed,  are  two  real  dangers  which 
threaten  us  when  as  believers  we  leave  our  proper 
ground,  which  is  the  God  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  history, 
and  think  to  find  guidance  for  our  lives  or  corrobora- 
tion  for  our  faith  in  the  processes  of  the  natural 
world.  Anything  approaching  the  worship  of  God 
in  nature  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a 
slackening  of  those  moral  restraints  which  are 
necessary  for  man's  true  life.  The  danger  of  talking 
much  about  nature  is  that  the  idea  gains  upon  us 
that  nature  and  human  nature  are  alike,  which, 
according  to  Christianity,  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  truth.  Nature  -  worship  had  always  become 
degraded.  The  world  was  full  of  it  when  Christ 
came.  And  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  expected,  that 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  should  even  appear 
to  have  anything  in  common  with  rites  and  cere 
monies  which  were  only  ministering  to  the  licence 
and  naturalism  of  mankind.  The  symbol  of  nature- 
worship  was  always  something  sensuous  and  over 
flowing  ;  the  symbol  of  Christianity  is  a  Cross. 

And  it  is  the  same  instinct  of  fear  which  has 
operated  through  the  ages  in  the  Church,  even  to 
the  days  of  our  fathers  and  to  our  own  day.  And 
even  now  we  do  well  to  be  on  our  guard  even  when, 
as  to-day,  we  are  thinking  of  God's  goodness  in 
temporal  things.  Human  nature  is  something 
altogether  different  from  mere  nature  ;  and  the 
true  God  comes  to  us  not  as  we  consider  idly  the 
general  fruitfulness  of  the  world,  but  as  we  listen 
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to  our  own  private  misgivings,  and  then  lift  our 
eyes  to  Him  who  gave  Himself  to  death  for  us  all. 
In  fact,  the  danger  of  all  nature-teaching  is  that  it 
puts  away  the  Cross,  and  no  way  is  really  safe  for 
man  that  is  not  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

Well,  that  was  one  thing  that  put  the  Christian 
Church  in  an  attitude  of  carefulness  and  suspicion, 
approaching  again  and  again  to  absolute  rejection, 
towards  any  alliance  with  nature  :  the  Christian 
soul  was  genuinely  afraid  that  it  might  be  caught, 
might  lose  its  edge,  its  love  of  hard  things  and  of  the 
Cross,  in  the  worship  of  mere  life  and  fruit  fulness. 

I  said  there  was  also  another  fear  which  was 
present  in  this  instinctive  prejudice  against  nature 
as  an  ally  to  faith.  It  was  this. 

The  general  feeling  which  gathers  about  our 
minds  when  we  think  exclusively  of  the  world  of 
nature,  of  sowing  and  reaping,  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
is  the  feeling,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  that  all  is  well ; 
that  things  come  to  pass  by  virtue  of  some  settled 
Will,  which  always  accomplishes  whatever  it  has 
proposed ;  the  feeling  that  we  live  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  things  are 
wonderfully  well  as  they  are.  That  is  to  say,  the 
moral  danger  of  mixing  up  natural  religion  with 
our  Christianity  is  that  the  natural  religion  is  apt 
to  take  away  from  us  our  Christian  instinct  to 
protest  against  the  evil  in  things.  For  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  Christianity  when  we  declare 
that  the  world  as  we  have  it  is  well  enough.  The 
early  Church  could  not  believe  that  this  world 
was  simply  a  beautiful  and  innocent  place  ;  for 
in  this  world  and  by  this  world  Jesus  Christ  the 
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Son  of  God  had  been  put  to  a  shameful  death. 
That  is  to  say,  at  the  back  of  all  their  doctrines 
was  this  steady  and  unfaltering  conviction,  that 
the  world  as  we  have  it,  the  world  as  the  world, 
was  a  thing  to  be  denounced  and  to  be  saved.  And 
that  is  not  Christianity  which  is  without  that  inner 
most  passion — I  mean  the  passion  to  rebuke  the 
terrible  evil  in  things.  Christianity  is  not  based 
upon  the  belief  that  "  all's  right  with  the  world." 
It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Christianity  is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  "  all's  wrong  with  the 
world."  Indeed,  there  we  touch  one  of  the  para 
doxes  of  Christian  faith :  we  believe  that  all  things 
are  well,  but  we  also  believe  that  everything  is 
wrong  or  is  in  danger  of  going  wrong.  Christi 
anity  is  not  a  defence  of  things  as  they  are ;  it  is 
a  protest  against  things  as  they  are.  It  is  not  a 
truce  ;  it  is  a  declaration  of  war.  Christ  came  not 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  And  these  are  the 
stirring,  redeeming  things  to  believe  and  to  declare. 
How  numbing  it  is  to  all  our  heroic  faculties 
to  be  told  that  all  is  well ;  to  be  told,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  work  for,  if  need  be  to  die  for ; 
that  there  are  no  threatened  causes,  we  meanwhile 
having  it  in  us  to  give  ourselves  away  for  some 
vision  !  How  tiresome,  how  untrue  to  have  some 
one  tell  us  that  things  as  they  are  are  well  when 
we  know  that  they  are  not  well,  when  we  know 
that  we  ourselves  are  wrong,  and  hold  that  if  we 
were  never  to  become  better  than  we  are  we  should 
have  failed.  Christianity  is  not  optimism,  nor  is 
it  pessimism,  it  is  both  :  it  is  faith — that  is  to  say, 
faith  in  God — in  the  good  in  things  and  a  protest 
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against  the  evil  in  things.  Well,  it  is  because 
much  talking  about  nature  and  her  bountifulness 
is  apt  to  produce  this  idle  acquiescence  in  things 
as  they  are,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  apt  once  again 
to  lower  the  Cross,  as  the  one  flag  of  this  life  of 
ours,  that  from  time  to  time,  even  to  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  the  Church  took  another  course  and 
adopted  another  form  of  speech. 

Our  fathers,  who  honestly  held  aloof  from  the 
celebration  of  natural  seasons,  never  failed  to  thank 
God  for  His  goodness  to  them  in  temporal  things. 
It  was  not  that  they  did  not  see  every  good  gift 
coming  from  God.  They  were  simply  faithful  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  Christ's  guidance  of  His 
Church  in  their  day.  We  think  Christ  does  permit 
to  us  to-day  such  acts  of  public  thanksgiving,  and 
that  we  can  think  of  the  great  life  of  nature,  its 
bountifulness,  its  fidelity,  without  endangering  our 
souls.  We  believe  that  we  can  keep  the  proportion 
of  faith.  We  know  that  though  we  thank  God  for 
the  harvest  and  for  the  natural  goods  of  life,  we  do 
not  talk  of  seeing  God  in  the  harvest.  We  see 
God  in  the  passion  of  love  of  His  Son.  It  is  only 
when  we  see  God  in  Christ,  it  is  only  when  we  know 
the  heart  of  things  to  be  a  cross,  that  we  can  see 
God  in  the  natural  world,  and  yet  not  slacken  in 
our  protest  against  the  evil  in  our  own  hearts  and 
against  the  ancient  evils  of  the  world. 


XXIV 

THE  FAVOUR  OF  SUFFERING- 
CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE 

"  For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake." — PHILIP- 
PIANS  i.  29. 

WHEN  Christianity  first  broke  upon  the  world  there 
were  some  people  who,  with  very  great  shrewd 
ness,  said  about  it  that  it  was  something  which,  if 
it  had  its  way,  would  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
Now,  that  is  a  criticism  or  observation  which  it 
will  always  be  well  for  us  to  cherish.  It  tells  us 
what  our  religion  was  like  before  the  world  had  had 
time  to  tamper  with  it.  For  Christianity,  though 
its  spirit  is  supernatural,  has  nevertheless  to  find  its 
task  here  in  this  present  world.  It  has  to  deal 
with  men  as  it  finds  them.  In  a  sense,  like  its 
greatest  Evangelist,  the  truth  has  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men  if  by  any  means  some  may  be 
saved.  And  so  it  happens  that  in  course  of  time 
even  a  pure  essence  like  the  Christian  spirit  is  apt 
to  be  compromised  by  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  the 
world.  On  some  matters  which  were  not  of  its 
very  essence  it  will  come  to  terms  with  human 
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traditions  and  weaknesses  ;  and  the  world,  which 
also  is  a  living  thing,  takes  advantage  of  such  con 
cessions  at  the  circumference,  to  make  its  own  lower 
overtures  to  its  essential  spirit.  Thus  there  have 
been  times  in  history  when  Christianity  as  an  in 
stitution  has  become  too  like  the  world,  when  it 
has  seemed  as  though  she  had  lost  her  vigour  and 
her  unworldliness  and  was  content  to  settle  down, 
pleased  with  the  prestige  and  social  respect  with 
which  the  world  was  quite  ready  to  treat  her  so 
long  as  she  would  be  untroublesome  and  quiet. 
But  let  us  be  fair.  Such  periods  of  slackness  and 
tameness  and  apparent  assent  to  the  world  have 
endured  only  for  a  time.  There  is  no  surer  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  living  Christ  than  just  this,  that 
such  periods  of  slackness  and  consent  have  lasted 
always  only  for  a  time.  Suddenly  the  sense  of  her 
supernatural  calling  has  descended  upon  her,  and 
she  has  found,  with  great  gratitude  to  God,  that 
in  her  soul  she  is  not  yet  dead,  that  she  is  still  able  for 
Christ's  sake  to  crucify  the  world  and  to  have  the 
world  crucified  within  herself. 

"  Christianity  now  and  then  becomes  conscious 
of  its  original  negative  relation  to  the  world  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  so  regains  some 
of  its  pristine  essence  and  strength.  Christianity 
reconciled  and  at  peace  with  the  world  is  a  weak 
and  powerless  affair,  surely  not  the  real  and  original 
Christianity.  True  Christianity  may  always  be 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  seems  strange  and 
dangerous  to  the  world."  1 

That  is  what  people  felt  about  Christianity  who 

1  Paulsen. 
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first  came  into  conflict  with  it,  and  it  is  good  for 
us,  I  repeat,  to  remember  this. 

This  is  certainly  true,  that  the  more  we  ponder 
Christian  ideas,  the  more  readily  shall  we  confess 
that  Christianity  has  at  least  turned  certain  words 
and  the  meanings  of  words  upside  down.  And  this 
very  wonderful  thing  in  addition  has  to  be  con 
fessed,  that  when  we  see  the  thing  as  Christianity 
would  have  it,  namely,  upside  down,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  looks  very  much  better. 

Carlyle  has  a  grim  parable  of  an  orator  at  a 
street  corner,  crying  out  to  the  passers-by  that 
everything  was  upside  down,  men,  trees,  houses, 
everything.  Whereupon  one  of  his  hearers  went 
forward  and  turned  him,  the  speaker,  upside  down, 
that  is  to  say,  planted  him  on  his  feet !  For  it 
was  he  who  had  been  standing  on  his  head  ! 

That  is  amusing  enough  ;  but  I  can  imagine  a 
parable  infinitely  more  powerful  of  a  man  standing 
at  a  street  corner  assuring  everybody  who  passed 
by  that  everything  as  it  is  to-day  is  just  about 
all  right.  And  I  can  imagine  Christ  coming  by, 
whereupon,  as  they  look  at  each  other,  Christ  and 
that  tame  approver  of  this  present  world,  the  terrible 
idea  dawns  upon  him  that  if  Christ  standing  there 
is  right,  most  things  are  wrong. 

This,  for  example,  is  the  puzzling  and  dangerous 
quality  of  characteristically  Russian  thought.  It  is 
all  fantastic  and  outrageous,  until  you  think  again, 
when  a  misgiving  gathers  about  your  mind  as  to 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  God,  of  Christ, 
it  may  not  be  nearer  to  the  truth. 

I  remember  hearing  a  Russian  publicist  in  the 
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days  before  the  Revolution,  and  while  the  Russians 
were  our  allies  in  the  field  and  were  piling  up  that 
holocaust  of  six  million  casualties  which,  let  us  not 
forget  it,  was  their  contribution  towards  our  victory 
— I  remember  M.  Aladin  saying :  "  You  send  us  a 
telegram  when  we  have  gained  a  victory,  assuring 
us  of  your  love.  But  we  do  not  need  a  telegram 
assuring  us  of  your  love  when  we  have  gained  a 
victory ;  we  are  very  happy.  Why  do  you  not 
send  us  a  telegram  assuring  us  of  your  love  on  the 
morning  after  some  great  defeat  ?  Then  we  would 
love  it,  for  then  we  need  it."  I  had  to  confess  to 
him  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to 
do  such  a  thing,  and  yet  we  see,  the  moment  the 
thing  is  put  before  us,  that  that  of  course  would  be 
the  fine  thing  to  do. 

Robert  Browning  has  a  short  poem  in  which 
three  ladies  discuss  what  is  the  highest  conception 
of  love,  and  the  finest  illustration  of  it ;  and  they 
agree  to  submit  their  several  ideas  to  an  old 
Abbe: 

So,  the  three  Court-ladies  began 

Their  trial  of  who  judged  best 

In  esteeming  the  love  of  a  man  : 

Who  preferred  with  most  reason  was  thereby  confessed 
Boy-Cupid's  exemplary  catcher  and  eager  ; 
An  Abbe  crossed  legs  to  decide  on  the  wager. 

First  the  Duchesse  :    "  Mine  for  me — 

Who  were  it  but  God's  for  him, 
And  the  King's  for — who  but  he  ? 
Both  faithful  and  loyal,  one  grace  more  shall  brim 
His  cup  with  perfection  :    a  lady's  true  lover, 
He  holds — save  his  God  and  his  king — none  above  her." 
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"  I  require  " — outspoke  the  Marquise — 

"  Pure  thoughts,  ay,  but  also  fine  deeds  : 
Play  the  paladin  must  he,  to  please 
My  whim,  and — to  prove  my  knight's  service  exceeds 
Your  saint's  and  your  loyalist's  praying  and  kneeling — 
Show  wounds,  each  wide  mouth  to  my  mercy  appealing." 

Then  the  Comtesse  :    "  My  choice  be  a  wretch 

Mere  losel  in  body  and  soul, 
Thrice  accurst  !     What  care  I,  so  he  stretch 
Arms  to  me  his  sole  saviour,  love's  ultimate  goal, 
Out  of  earth  and  men's  noise — names  of  '  infidel,'  '  traitor,' 
Cast  up  at  him  ?     Crown  me,  crown's  adjudicator  !  " 

And  the  Abbe*  uncrossed  his  legs, 

Took  snuff,  a  reflective  pinch, 
Broke  silence  :    "  The  question  begs 
Much  pondering  ere  I  pronounce.     Shall  I  flinch  ? 
The  love  which  to  one  and  one  only  has  reference 
Seems  terribly  like  what  perhaps  gains  God's  preference." 

We  have  the  same  feeling  of  paradox,  of  the 
contradiction  to  what  seems  natural,  in  these  words 
of  S.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  words  in  which  he 
tells  them  that  to  them  it  had  been  granted,  as 
having  something  of  the  nature  of  a  favour,  on  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  in  Him — a 
matter  which  a  great  many  people  with  various 
depths  of  meaning  may  be  capable  of — but  also  to 
suffer  for  His  sake.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  he  tells 
them,  Christians  of  the  second  degree. 

When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  Christianity  is 
suffering.  I  will  not  say  that  all  who  suffer  are 
Christians,  but  all  Christians  suffer.  And  it  is 
the  very  basis  of  our  hope  for  the  world  that  there 
will  always  be  an  elect  and  saving  community 
scattered  over  the  earth  who  are  willing  to  endure, 
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and  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  something  or  some 
one  invisible.  We  have  finally  no  other  definition 
or  apprehension  of  God,  indeed,  than  just  this  in 
destructible  resiliency  which  resists  and  protests 
and  endures,  that  is  to  say,  which  believes.  And 
those  are  the  saving  personalities  in  whom  that 
spirit  shines. 

S.  Paul  is  good  enough  to  say  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  there  are  those 
who  not  only  believe  in  Him  but  suffer  for  His 
sake ;  but  I  think  it  was  simply  S.  Paul's  great 
courtesy  which  led  him  to  suggest  that  any  one 
could  be  a  Christian  without  suffering  for  Christ. 
I  cannot  think  that  that  was  the  Apostle's  secret 
conviction.  For  the  fact  is,  that  is  not  true.  No 
man  can  be  a  Christian  who  is  not  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  suffering  something  for  Christ's  sake.  It 
may  be  some  young  man  who  is  day  by  day  fighting 
like  a  man  against  some  low  business  of  his  own 
soul  or  flesh.  It  may  be  some  man  later  on,  in 
his  necessary  intercourse  with  the  world,  refusing 
some  success  or  advantage  for  the  sake  of  a  scruple 
of  integrity,  flinging  the  wretched  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  face  of  some  low  spirit  that  is  trying 
to  seduce  him.  Or  it  may  be  one,  at  any  time  in 
life,  called  upon  to  endure  some  contradiction, 
some  loss  in  the  region  of  human  love,  or  some 
lesser  loss  in  the  region  of  fortune  or  of  friends, 
who  nevertheless  will  not  allow  his  soul  to  become 
bitter  within  him.  Or  it  may  be  some  one  stricken 
with  illness  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  who  yet  will 
not  curse  God.  But  in  every  such  case,  where  one, 
on  the  behalf  of  Christ — that  is  to  say,  because 
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Christ  declared  this  to  be  God's  world,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  God  is 
good — endures,  there  you  have  a  Christian. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  one  believing  in  Christ 
and  his  belief  not  costing  him  something.  It  is 
the  nature  of  every  belief  that  it  costs  you  some 
thing.  A  worldly  person,  for  example,  is  a  person 
who  believes  in  this  world,  and  he  or  she  does  not 
mind  paying  for  that  belief.  A  person  who  has 
social  ambitions — and  that  is  the  real  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  "  worldliness  " — a  person  who 
has  social  ambitions  will  lie  awake  at  night,  planning 
how  to  promote  his  or  her  social  prestige.  And 
such  persons  will  pay  almost  any  price  wherewith 
to  purchase  such  a  corruptible  crown.  They  believe 
in  the  thing,  therefore  they  pay  for  it.  When  we 
are  unwilling  to  pay  for  a  thing  it  means  that  we 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  it ;  and  when  I  say  "  to 
pay  for,"  I  mean  to  suffer  for. 

I  can  see,  however,  what  S.  Paul  may  have 
meant  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  classes 
even  of  Christian  people,  and  in  saying,  as  he  does 
say  here,  that  there  are  Christians,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  first  degree  and  that  there  are  Christians,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  second  degree.  We  cannot  have 
lived  long  in  the  world  if  we  have  not  seen  that 
there  are  people  of  whom  we  should  be  justified  in 
saying  that  if  this  present  world  were  all  that  is, 
they  have  a  hard  time.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much 
of  the  difference  in  the  matter  of  riches  or  poverty. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  only  our  own  stupid  materialism 
which  makes  us  think  so  much  of  these  things  as 
we  all  do.  If  we  were  better  we  should  think  less 
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of  them.  Real  happiness  has  very  little  to  do  with 
riches  or  poverty.  I  quite  agree  that  there  is  a 
depth  of  poverty  in  which  the  spiritual  life  may  be 
almost  impossible,  just  as  I  am  equally  confident 
that  there  is  a  height  of  luxury  in  which  Christianity 
is  equally  impossible.  I  am  not  thinking  of  things 
on  that  level  at  all.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is 
something  that  we  have  all  seen  ;  that  there  are 
those  who,  it  would  appear,  are  elected  to  a  certain 
additional  strain  upon  their  faith.  This  added 
strain  may  have  come  to  them  because  of  an  extra 
sensitiveness  which  they  have.  Our  capacity  for 
suffering  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of 
our  sensitiveness.  Sensitiveness  is  touchiness,  and 
touchiness  means  openness  to  pain.  People  of 
this  kind  seem  actually  to  attract  pain  to  them 
selves,  just  as,  when  our  skin  has  been  broken — a 
finger  or  a  knee — that  finger  or  that  knee  seems  to 
come  up  against  everything.  It  is  as  though  that 
one  sore  spot  had  affected  our  whole  body  with  its 
soreness.  It  must  have  been  such  people  who 
invented  the  saying,  for  they  alone  understand  the 
force  of  it,  that  "  troubles  never  come  singly." 

To  such  people,  to  all  indeed  who  can  honestly 
claim  the  words  as  fitting  their  case,  S.  Paul  says 
here  something  which  should  have  the  effect  at 
once  of  steadying  their  minds  and  bringing  back 
dignity  and  self-respect.  In  any  case,  it  is  some 
thing  very  gracious.  For  there  are  times  when 
one  envies  those  who,  to  judge  from  appearances, 
do  not  allow  their  minds  or  their  feelings  to  distress 
them.  But  in  our  better  moments  we  do  not  envy 
them.  We  agree,  as  our  Lord  was  sure  we  should, 
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that  it  is  much  better  to  be  a  man  than  to  be  a 
sheep.  S.  Paul  says  all  that  here,  and  he  says 
something  besides,  something  slightly  different. 
Speaking  to  people  who  for  the  sake  of  Christ  were 
really  enduring  some  hard  and  adverse  thing- 
enduring  not  merely  some  rare  and  mysterious 
trouble  of  the  mind,  but  enduring  some  concrete 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  world,  suffering  which, 
we  may  suppose,  they  could  have  escaped  if  they 
had  only  lowered  the  flag  of  their  soul — S.  Paul, 
I  say,  bids  them  consider  whether  God  may  not 
have  called  upon  them  in  particular  to  endure  this 
added  rigour,  and  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking, 
a  proof  that  in  God's  view  they  were  able  to  endure 
more  than  ordinary  people  could  endure. 

The  idea  in  that  case  would  be  that  at  every 
moment  in  human  history,  in  order  to  keep  this 
world  from  going  to  pieces,  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering,  of  endurance  or  substitutionary  pain, 
must  continually  be  in  process  of  being  borne  ; 
that  in  slack  apostate  times,  when  masses  are  living 
carelessly,  life  for  that  very  reason  becomes  the 
more  poignant,  and  almost  oppressive,  for  those 
who  will  stand  fast.  Those  who  in  such  a  time  stand 
fast  are  Christ's  Swiss  Guard,  so  to  speak,  on  whom 
He  relies  if  all  others  should  fall  away.  They  are 
the  friends  such  as  at  the  wedding  feast  He  found 
as  He  entered,  sitting  in  a  lowly  place,  to  whom  He 
said,  "  Friends,  come  up  higher,  nearer  to  where 
I  am  sitting ;  for  I  perceive  that  ye  are  able  to 
drink  of  the  cup  which  I  drank  and  to  be  baptised 
with  the  baptism  wherewith  I  was  baptised." 


XXV 

IS  GOODNESS  HEREDITARY  ? 

"  When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in 
thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and 
thy  mother  Eunice,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  thee  also." — 
2  TIMOTHY  i.  5. 

WE  learn  here — what  it  is  always  so  instructive  to 
know — something  of  the  family  history  of  a  good 
man.  We  learn  his  pedigree,  so  to  speak.  In  our 
own  day,  when  the  word  heredity  looms  so  largely 
in  the  science  of  human  character,  the  first  things 
we  want  to  ask  about  a  man  are  :  Where  was  he 
born  ?  What  kind  of  people  were  his  parents,  and,  if 
we  can  discover  this,  his  grand-parents  ?  Who  was 
his  schoolmaster  ?  Who  was  his  minister  ?  Who 
were  his  companions  ?  Once  we  have  information 
upon  these  points,  we  feel  that  we  almost  know 
how  the  man  will  turn  out.  Certainly,  if  a  biography 
were  to  begin  at  the  birth  of  the  child  whose  life  was 
to  be  told,  and  were  to  say  nothing  about  his  mother, 
about  her  temperament  and  natural  qualities,  we 
should  feel  that  that  biography  had  begun  in  the 
middle,  that  a  very  important  chapter  had  not  been 
included  in  the  volume.  And  we  should  be  right 
in  that  feeling. 
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Here,  then,  we  learn  something  of  the  family 
history  of  Timothy.  His  grandmother,  Lois  by 
name,  was  a  pious  woman.  In  all  likelihood,  she 
was  not  herself  a  Christian.  She  was,  most  probably, 
a  devout  Jewess,  a  woman  of  the  type  of  Anna  and 
of  Simeon,  one  who  was  looking  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman 
of  "  unfeigned  faith."  A  woman,  that  is  to  say, 
of  simple  goodness.  A  woman,  we  need  have  no 
doubt,  who  knew  her  Old  Testament,  whose  spirit 
had  glowed  as  she  read  the  "  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  "  and  "  Miriam's  Song,"  and  whose  eyes  had 
often  been  dim  with  tears  as  she  read  those  Psalms 
in  the  minor  key  which  her  fathers  had  sung  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon.  This  woman  of  simple  piety 
had  a  daughter  like  herself :  Eunice  was  her  name. 
Of  her  likewise  the  Apostle  says  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  "  unfeigned  faith  "—a  woman  of  a 
naturally  good  heart,  in  whose  case  faith  was  no 
occasional  paroxysm  or  difficult  achievement,  but 
was  rather  the  daily  sunshine  of  her  life.  We 
know  a  little  more  about  Eunice  than  about  Lois. 
Eunice  believed  in  Christ.  Of  course  she  did,  the 
moment  she  heard  of  Him.  Like  a  spiritually 
minded  Jew,  she  had  been  waiting  for  Him.  She 
believed  just  as  her  mother  would  have  believed 
had  she  still  been  alive.  In  the  sight  of  God,  they 
stand  upon  one  footing — they  were  both  of  them 
obedient  to  the  best  they  knew.  When  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  came  to  Eunice  it  was  indeed  a  sweet 
message,  but  it  was  not  a  strange  one.  It  was  like 
one  seeing  the  actual  sun  who  has  been  watching 
the  play  of  the  dawn  on  the  eastern  sky. 
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We  learn  from  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  something 
further  about  Eunice.  We  learn  that  she  felt 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  being  a  mother, 
and  that  from  the  days  of  his  childhood  her  boy 
had  been  taught  the  Scriptures  at  his  mother's  side. 
S.  Paul  makes  fine  use  of  this  fact  later  on  in  the 
Epistle.  He  is  warning  this  young  man  of  the 
snares  and  seductions  of  the  world,  and,  as  the 
best  means  to  keep  his  life  pure,  he  says  :  "  Con 
tinue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned 
and  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them,  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  holy  scriptures/'  "  Knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them " — that  was  a  shrewd 
stroke  of  the  Apostle,  to  bring  back  in  a  moment 
to  a  young  man  out  in  the  world  the  picture  of  his 
home  and  his  childhood  and  his  mother.  S.  Paul 
gave  a  wonderful  thrust  to  that  sentence  of  his 
by  putting  the  mother  in  the  heart  of  it ;  for  we 
live  by  memory  and  imagination  and  desire. 

Well,  it  was  from  such  a  stock  that  Timothy 
came.  His  spirit,  for  one,  did  not  come  into  this 
world  "  in  utter  nakedness,"  for  the  spirit  of  his 
saintly  grandmother  and  his  saintly  and  sensible 
mother  was  all  about  his  own  spirit.  Every  child 
that  is  born  into  this  world  is  born  with  a  bias  of 
some  kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  child 
is  therefore  bound  to  develop  in  a  certain  way. 
That  is  neither  science  nor  religion.  But  in  the 
case  of  every  child  it  is  already  settled  on  what 
particular  field  of  moral  exercise  he  shall  fight  his 
battle  and  win  or  lose  his  soul.  If  a  child  begins 
life  with  a  disadvantage,  the  blame  rests  some- 
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where  —  where,  exactly,  God  knows.  But  it  is 
because  we  do  not  any  of  us  begin  life  with  a  clean 
sheet,  but  rather  with  a  sheet  already  written  over 
with  all  sorts  of  writing  in  invisible  ink — it  is  because 
of  this  that  only  God  who  knows  everything  can 
finally  pronounce  judgment  upon  a  man,  estimating 
his  performances  in  the  light  of  his  opportunities. 

This  verse,  then,  encourages  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherited  piety.  From  the 
fact  that  the  grandmother  and  the  mother  had 
been  women  of  sincere  goodness,  the  Apostle  an 
ticipates  that  Timothy  will  walk  in  their  footsteps 
and  by  the  same  spirit.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
would  be  of  great  comfort  to  many.  It  would 
quiet  many  an  anxious  heart  if  parents  could  believe 
that  their  children's  lives  would  be  controlled  and 
moulded  by  theirs.  Yet  perhaps  there  are  as 
many  who  would  be  troubled  to  think  that  their 
children  were  doomed  to  follow  them,  to  repeat 
their  mistakes,  to  taste,  as  they  had  to  taste,  the 
bitterness  of  transgression.  God  therefore  merci 
fully  forbids  us  from  making  a  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  The  children  of  pious  parents  are  not 
bound  to  be  pious.  And  the  children  of  foolish 
parents  are,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  not  bound  to 
become  fools.  There  is  a  chance  in  life  for  every 
one. 

Yet  this  verse  gives  expression  to  what  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  hope — that  good  influences  may  be 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  We  are  not 
forbidden  the  belief  that  a  pure  life  has  its  reward 
even  here  in  the  land  of  the  living.  If  influence  is 
hereditary,  then  we  should  expect  that  a  good 
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disposition  will  be  transmitted  as  surely  as  an  evil 
disposition.  Nay,  the  good  disposition  should  be 
transmitted  with  the  greater  certainty.  For  God 
is  on  the  side  of  the  good  and  is  against  the  con 
tinuance  of  evil.  And  so  at  least  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  Timothy.  The  real  goodness  of  his 
grandmother  repeated  itself  in  his  mother,  and 
repeated  itself  again  in  the  son.  And  I  will  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  that  is  the  will  of  God  for 
us  all.  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  if  we  have 
crucified  our  own  selfish  and  unruly  appetites,  and 
if  our  children  are  born  into  an  atmosphere  of 
moral  truth  and  faith,  and  are  trained  in  the  same 
(we  have  a  right  to  assume  that),  the  hearts  of  our 
children  will  be  inclined  towards  God.  Life,  I  know, 
is  much  too  full  of  snares  and  perils  for  us  ever  to 
be  confident  of  the  future  of  our  children.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  God  can  take 
no  pleasure  in,  but  must  be  grieved  at,  our  too 
great  despondency  and  fear  concerning  their  future. 
Good  and  truly  Christian  people  have  every  reason, 
if  they  do  their  duty  by  their  children,  to  be  hopeful 
about  them. 

There  arises  before  the  mind  of  many  of  us  at 
this  moment,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  instance  in 
which  the  child  of  God-fearing  parents  grew  up  to 
vex  them  and  to  put  them  to  shame.  We  all  know 
some  such  cases,  and  they  trouble  us.  And  yet, 
I  will  not  let  go  my  belief  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the  children  of  good  people,  who  breathe  a 
daily  atmosphere  of  goodness,  should  themselves 
grow  up  unto  God. 

The  cases  which  seem  to  tell  against  such  a  hope 
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may  not  really  do  so  if  we  knew  everything  about 
"them.  A  good  man  whose  child  goes  astray  often 
in  his  secret  heart  knows  why.  For  children  are 
the  souls  of  men.  He  may  see  in  the  transgression 
of  his  child  the  repetition  of  some  appetite  of  his 
own — an  appetite  which  he  never  mastered,  though 
circumstances  prevented  it  betraying  or  shaming 
him  as  it  has  betrayed  and  shamed  his  child.  We 
are  bound  one  to  another,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  child  of  ours  has  to  fall  a  victim  to  some 
weakness  or  passion  before  we  ourselves  see  some 
hidden  thing  in  our  own  heart. 

But  supposing  that  it  was  not  some  hidden  thing 
in  the  parent's  life  which  came  to  light  in  the  be 
haviour  of  his  child,  there  may  be  another  explana 
tion.  There  may  have  been  some  defect  in  the 
education  or  training  of  the  child  of  which  the 
parent's  conscience  is  only  now  fully  aware.  The 
domestic  life  of  the  parents  may  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  their  public  profession,  so  that  the 
child  at  a  very  early  age  lost  the  spirit  of  obedience 
and  submission  to  their  precepts.  The  child  learned, 
perhaps,  not  to  take  seriously  the  seriousness  of 
his  parents,  because  he  felt  that  they  did  not  take 
their  own  seriousness  seriously.  And  so  the  child 
may  one  day  have  learned  to  be  insincere,  and 
the  name  of  God  may  thus  for  ever  have  lost  all 
substance  for  him. 

But  this  whole  region  is  full  of  mystery.  Who 
can  say  from  what  secret  impulses  lives  set  out 
towards  good  or  evil  ? 

But  this  we  may  say  with  full  assurance :  parents 
whose  own  hearts  are  simple  and  transparent,  and 
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whose  deepest  desire  for  their  children  is  that  they 
may  become  good  and  true,  have  every  reason  to 
live  with  a  happy  prospect  about  those  whom 
God  has  given  them.  You  are  asked  simply  to  do 
your  part.  You  are  asked  to  surround  them  with 
things  that  are  pure,  to  make  your  home  and  theirs 
a  place  where  the  beautiful  things  of  personal 
character  are  encouraged  and  the  unworthy  things 
rebuked  and  put  to  shame.  You  are  to  behave  in 
matters  of  faith  as  though  the  unseen  world  were 
for  you  what  indeed  it  is,  the  great  Reality.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  by  simply  speaking  now 
and  then  in  a  set  way  about  religion  you  are  recom 
mending  Christ  to  their  young  hearts.  We  must 
see  that  in  this  greatest  of  matters,  as  in  all  matters, 
we  are  as  good  as  our  word.  We  must  see  that  the 
things  we  say  about  religion  arise  naturally  and 
spontaneously  from  the  obvious  principles  of  our 
life.  We  must  see  that  there  is  no  horrid  contradic 
tion  between  what  we  say  in  certain  constrained 
and  formal  moments,  and  what  we  are  in  the  natural 
and  free  habit  of  our  life.  In  short,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  God  is  a  real  presence  with  ourselves,  so 
that  in  our  speech  and  in  our  silences,  in  the  every 
day  spirit  of  our  behaviour,  our  children  shall  be 
aware,  as  we  ourselves  are  happily  aware,  that  this 
life  is  not  given  us  for  self-pleasing,  and  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  by  worldly  tests  ;  that  it  has  its  back 
ground  and  value  in  remoter  things,  and  is  to  be 
judged  by  that  holy  standard  and  Idea  and  Point 
of  View  and  Spirit  which  God  gave  to  us  all  in  our 
Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  we   to  whom  God  has  given  children   or 
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the  care  of  children  are  to  live  ;  and  living  thus,  we 
are  neither  to  be  foolishly  confident  nor  foolishly 
anxious.  We  are  to  practise  a  daily  faith  in  God. 
We  are  to  ask  ourselves  before  God  whether  we 
should  like  our  children  to  be  what  we  meanwhile 
are,  so  that  we  may  be  continually  rising  above 
ourselves  for  their  sakes  as  for  our  own.  If  God 
is  a  Reality  for  us,  then  God  must  be  a  Reality  for 
those  who,  like  our  children,  observe  us  at  close 
quarters. 

Once  again,  it  is  true  that  parents  can  never  be 
anything  else  but  humble  and  modest  regarding 
the  future  of  their  children  in  the  matter  of  char 
acter,  of  spirit,  and  moral  disposition.  Life  is  a 
long  lane  with  many  a  turning.  And  so  we  may 
never  be  proud  or  boast.  We  may  well  have  our 
pang  of  anxiety  as  our  children  leave  us  to  go  out 
to  meet  the  world.  But  we  must  practise  trust  in 
God  and  in  God's  image  in  them.  "  None  shall 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,"  saith  the  Lord.  The 
power  of  a  thoughtful  upbringing,  the  power  of 
pure  and  simple  memories,  will  follow  a  child  out 
into  the  world  and  become  an  angel-presence 
defending  him.  God  bids  us  ourselves  be  holy. 
He  bids  us  so  live  that  we  cannot  but  suggest, 
cannot  but  impart,  an  atmosphere  which  in  later 
days  will  hold  our  children  for  God  and  for  all 
worthy  things.  And  it  is  one  of  the  many  promises 
of  our  God  that  such  fidelity  will  not  finally  fail. 
Rather  will  the  power  of  old  days  pursue  our 
children  and  wait  upon  them  wherever  they  go, 
becoming  for  them  like  a  sudden  grasp  of  a  strong 
hand  if  ever  they  should  stand  broken  in  spirit  on 
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the  edge  of  some  wrong  purpose,  or  becoming  for 
them  a  great  fountain  of  tears  cleansing  their  souls 
of  some  stain. 

This  faith  that  a  good  and  loving  influence  can 
never  really  fail  of  its  effect,  which  should  strengthen 
the  hearts  of  all  parents,  should  strengthen  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  giving  themselves 
for  Christ's  sake  to  the  care  and  training  of  children 
not  their  own. 

We  who  live  in  great  industrial  communities  can 
never  get  away,  even  if  we  would,  from  the  sight 
of  thousands  of  little  children  who  never  have  had 
the  safeguard  and  the  inspiration  of  an  orderly  and 
loving  home.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  many 
thousands  than  for  us  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
And  so  it  is  a  beautiful  service  which  they  are 
rendering  for  Christ's  sake  who,  by  their  teaching, 
by  their  personal  interest,  are  at  least  doing  some 
thing  for  those  children  who  have  not  had  our 
blessings,  who  will  not  have  our  happy  memories 
of  a  sheltered  childhood.  All  honour  and,  more 
than  honour,  peace  to  those  who  in  our  poorer 
schools  give  of  their  time  and  their  kindness,  give 
of  their  culture,  of  their  happiness,  give  of  their 
womanhood  and  their  manhood,  to  those  children 
of  the  poor  who,  partly  from  harsh  circumstances, 
partly  from  the  ignorance,  partly  from  the  self- 
indulgence  and  sin,  of  their  parents,  are  deprived 
of  that  spiritual  care  which  has  been  so  much  to 
ourselves  in  our  childhood.  May  God  bless  to 
themselves  all  that  they  are  doing  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  classes  to  bring  uplifting  influences 
about  such  lives.  To  these,  as  to  those  who  have 
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children  of  their  own,  I  would  say,  let  your  love  be 
without  discrimination  :  act,  speak,  live  naturally 
and  happily,  making  sure  only  of  your  own  desire 
concerning  them  that  they  may  come  within  the 
circle  of  holy  influences ;  and  you  also  may  be 
assured  that  more  is  being  done  than  you  are  aware 
of.  If  your  intercourse  with  them  in  school  and 
class  be  simple,  loving,  patient,  self-denying,  believe 
that,  even  though  they  are  meanwhile  not  aware 
of  it,  you  are  sowing  seed  which  will  bring  forth 
fruit,  you  are  erecting  in  their  hearts  secret  but 
unsurmountable  barriers  against  evil,  and  creating 
a  place  of  tenderness,  of  happy  memories,  which 
will  be  like  a  well-spring  to  them  in  the  monotonous 
life  which — but  for  the  ideas  and  thoughts  and 
recollections  you  are  giving  them — would  be  all 
that  so  many  of  them  could  look  forward  to. 


XXVI 

A  WORD  OF  PRECAUTION 

"  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour." — TITUS  i.  4. 

"  SAVIOUR  "  is  perhaps  not  the  very  title  which  we 
are  most  apt  to  bestow  upon  Jesus  in  these  days. 
Jesus  will  always  have  some  title  from  man  :  now 
and  for  ever  He  is  too  big  to  be  hidden.  Mankind 
must  for  ever  and  ever  adopt  some  attitude  towards 
Him,  and  it  can  never  for  long  be  an  attitude  of 
neglect.  But  "  Saviour "  is  not  the  title  which 
comes  naturally  to  men's  lips — if  they  are  people  of 
an  average  experience  who  have  been  moulded  by 
the  fashions  of  our  time.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  our  day  also  Jesus  has  titles  or  has  a  title  ; 
and  this  is  bestowed  upon  Him  in  many  quarters 
and  with  sincerity.  There  are  many  to-day  who, 
for  example,  would  scruple  or  might  even  scorn 
to  call  Him  Saviour  who  are  willing  to  claim  Him 
as  Leader.  The  name  of  Leader  as  applied  to  Jesus 
always  sounds  to  me  somewhat  patronising,  or  even 
condescending.  This,  of  course,  may  be  only  my 
prejudice,  the  effect  upon  me  of  a  system  of  training 
and  of  the  play  of  principles  which  this  new  and 
more  confident  time  most  probably  despises.  Still, 
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I  am  sure  that  people  who  are  contending  for  the 
right  to  think  as  they  feel  disposed  to  think  will  not 
quarrel  with  me  if  I  contend  for  the  same  right.  I 
have  no  fear  of  free-thinking  if  we  are  all  free  to  think. 
The  name  of  "  Leader  "  is  often  quite  heartily 
offered  to  Jesus  :  this,  I  was  saying,  with  an  appear 
ance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  patronage.  For  it  is 
often  used  in  the  tone  of  men  who  would  say,  not 
'  There  is  Jesus  and  we  will  follow  Him,"  but  rather 
"  Here  are  we,  let  Him  lead  us  if  He  will."  Now 
my  own  view  is  that  Jesus  is  not  properly  conceived 
at  all  when  He  is  conceived  as  Leader.  The  only 
kind  of  relationship  that  Jesus  will  stand  on, 
certainly  at  the  outset,  with  any  man,  is  the  rela 
tionship — a  living  and  various  one  it  is  indeed — of 
"  Saviour."  That  is  to  say,  the  true  and  catholic 
relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  human  soul  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  human  soul,  one  of  perfect  humility 
and  confessed  necessity  :  "  Lord,  save  me  !  "  In  my 
own  view,  the  first  and  characteristic  function  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  save  us  one  by  one  from  all  kinds 
of  despair.  Now,  I  know  that  such  language  sounds 
to  certain  people  to-day  extreme  and  even  melo 
dramatic.  "  Despair  !  "  you  say  ;  "  there's  not 
much  despair  in  the  world  !  "  But  there  again  we 
disagree.  You  think  of  despair  as  having  a  sad 
countenance,  as  the  black  mood  which  settles  down 
upon  one  who  may  even  be  proposing  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  himself.  But  that  is  not  the  con 
temporary  picture  of  a  desperate  man.  Despair, 
in  our  day,  has  often  a  gay  countenance  such  as 
would  deceive  the  elect.  It  is  full  of  interests  on 
the  outside  and  circumference  of  life — restless,  fond 
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of  speed,  impatient  of  caution,  interesting,  hating 
to  be  alone,  hating  also  everything  that  suggests 
sickness  or  pain,  or  the  unknown.  And  so  the 
most  prosperous  religion — so  to  call  it — of  our  day 
is  one  huge  game  of  make-believe,  of  make-believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pain  or  cause  for 
sadness  in  the  world. 

No  :  the  image  of  despair  in  our  day  is  not  the 
pale  cheek,  or  crouching  gait,  or  wild  unbalanced 
eye.  Were  I  to  picture  our  type  and  quality  of 
despair,  I  should  simply  use  that  old  Victorian 
canvas  entitled  "  Youth  at  the  Helm  and  Pleasure 
at  the  Prow."  Despair  with  us  is  a  tumultuous 
movement  in  all  directions  towards  nowhere  in 
particular. 

But,  enough  of  that.  It  is  the  poorest  per 
formance,  and  after  it  is  over  the  saddest,  for  us 
merely  to  mock  one  another.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  withholding  the  beautiful  name  of  "  Saviour  "  from 
Jesus,  the  modern  mind  is  simply  suffering  from  a 
misunderstanding  both  of  Jesus  and  of  itself.  Of 
course  in  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  our  Saviour  there 
is  something  which  offends  us  if  we  are  proud  and 
think  we  are  able  to  manage  our  own  business  of 
living.  To  be  willing  to  be  saved  does  mean  to  be 
willing  to  take  a  lowly  place.  But  if  there  are  any 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  take  a  lowly  place 
face  to  face  with  Jesus — I  am  afraid  nothing  more 
is  meanwhile  to  be  said.  But  it  is  no  weakness, 
is  it,  in  an  artist,  even  in  a  great  artist,  to  uncover 
his  head  before  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Velasquez, 
or  a  Rembrandt  ?  It  is  no  weakness,  but  a  fine 
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protest  and  plea  for  his  own  personality,  that  face 
to  face  with  some  work  of  sheer  beauty  he  bows 
his  head,  saying  to  himself,  "  Thank  God,  I  am  an 
artist."     It  is  no  discredit  to  a  man,  even  a  good 
man,  to  bow  himself  and  give  God  thanks  face  to 
face  with  moral  greatness,  that  is  to  say,  with  sheer 
goodness  in  another.     It  was  not  weakness,  it  was 
strength,  which  led  us  all  some  months  ago  to  bow 
in  imagination  before  an  unknown  warrior,  repre 
senting  as  he  did,  in  a  figure,  an  entire  generation 
of  youths  who  laid  down  their  lives  not  for  their 
own  sins  and  blunders,  but,  as  we  might  say,  for 
every  one's  sins  and  blunders  who  had  gone  before 
them  iii  this  world.     And  surely  it  will  never  be  held 
to  be  weak  or  unworthy  of  a  man  to  bow  before  the 
moral  majesty  and  pure  Deity  of  Jesus  !     Surely, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  always  be  perceived  by  the 
most  far-seeing  minds  that  so  long  as  man  can 
bow  before  Jesus,  acknowledging  in  Him  the  bodily 
form  of  all  man  fain  would  be,  so  long  will  man 
stand  upon  his  feet,  with  his  head  in  the  air  of 
heaven,  having  the  answer  in  his  own  spirit  to  the 
mean  insinuations  of  life  and  death. 

Now  to  have  all  that— that  power  and  promise 
of  life— from  Jesus,  is  to  have  been  saved  by  Him, 
is  to  be  calling  Him  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  misunderstanding  between  many  of  the 
more  robust  and  youthful  minds  in  our  day  an< 
the  catholic  wisdom  and  caution  of  the  Church, 
might  be  described  in  this  way.  These  robust  and 
youthful  minds  are  wishing  to  get  on,  to  move  and 
change  things,  to  apply  reason,  intelligence,  ideas, 
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to  habits  and  institutions  which  may  have  been 
admirable  in  their  day,  but  which  have  grown 
slack  and  dishevelled  and  obstructive  in  this. 

These  robust  and  youthful  spirits  see  this  old 
thing  before  them  and  behind  them  and  on  all  sides 
of  them — this  Church  with  its  moral  meddlesome 
ness,  its  old  quaint  words  and  manners.  And  simply, 
I  believe,  because  it  was  not  born  in  our  own  day, 
but  stands  related  to  the  past,  they  begin  by  doing 
it  an  injustice. 

For  it  is  quite  right  for  a  new  generation  to 
suppose  that  no  former  generation  of  men  ever  had 
its  daring  and  its  wisdom.  The  human  race  would 
in  a  few  generations  die  if  youth  had  no  passion  and 
no  dream.  And  any  man  who  mocks  at  the  passion 
and  the  dream  of  youth  is  an  enemy  of  God,  and  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Such  a  man  is  without  authority  if  he  presumes  to 
speak  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  not  of  a  God  that  is  dead. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  agreed — the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  eternal  youth  of  man. 

The  difference  between  us  is  really  a  difference 
in  accent,  in  our  idea  of  function.  It  was  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  its  reformed  state  that  freed  slaves, 
and  built  schools,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  the 
human  mind  and  imagination  to  all,  believing  that 
an  open  door  will  always  dispose  the  human  race 
to  enter. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?  I  say  it  is  a  difference 
of  accent,  a  difference  in  our  conceptions  of  function. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  not,  and  must  never  be,  the 
protagonist  and  blind  defender  of  things  as  they  are. 
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The  supreme  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  now,  and 
has  always  been,  that  things  as  they  are  are  bad 
and  wrong.  But — and  here  is  where  we  begin  to 
quarrel,  here  it  is  that  I  begin  to  see  eyes  frowning 
and  mouths  becoming  fixed  and  sour  towards  me 
tric  Church  not  only  declares  that  things  as  they  are 
are  bad  and  wrong.  It  goes  on  to  declare  that 
people  as  they  are  are  bad  and  wrong  ;  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  indeed  ;  are  not  safe,  as  men,  and  even  as 
reformers,  until  they  are  made  safe,  that  is  to  say, 
until  they  are  saved.  And,  once  its  ancient  voice 
has  come  back  to  it,  the  Church — that  is,  of  course, 
to  say,  the  corporate,  historical  conscience  of 
Christians — will  proceed  to  declare  that  there  is 
something  about  us  men  and  women  which  makes 
us  unreliable,  unsafe,  apt  to  give  way  to  temptation, 
to  the  seduction  of  some  evil  opportunity, — until 
something  has  happened  within  us,  something 
between  us  and  the  perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus 
— some  pledged  loyalty  on  our  part  to  Him,  on  His 
part  to  us — of  such  a  kind  that  were  we  in  fact,  or 
even  in  imagination,  to  act  unworthily  of  that  secret 
compact  of  honour,  we  should  be  smitten  by  a 
private  unhappiness  which  would  embarrass  us 
and  spoil  life  for  us  until  we  had  confessed  it  and 
been  forgiven,  or  had  been  publicly  condemned. 

I  am  sure  that  if  all  who  wish  well  for  the  world, 
all  who  would  like  to  see  it  a  fairer  place,  would  only 
try  to  do  justice  to  the  characteristically  Christian 
position,  this  casual  and  uncostly  criticism  of  the 
Church  which  has  already  gone  too  far  would 
forthwith  cease. 
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You  want  to  get  on.  Good  :  but  why  should  you 
be  angry  at  an  old-fashioned  Christian  who  asks 
you  where  you  are  going  ?  Now,  if  you  are  quite 
honest,  you  will  admit  that  you  really  don't  know. 
Or,  if  you  are  angry,  you  will  say,  "  I  don't  know 
where  I  am  going  or  where  I  want  the  world  to  go. 
I  only  know  that  I  want  to  go  elsewhere,  and  to  get 
the  world  out  of  its  present  injustice  and  social 
stupidity." 

With  that  answer,  for  myself  I  have  no  quarrel. 
Many  a  time  do  we  find  ourselves  in  this  world  with 
no  clearer  guidance  than  just  this — that  something 
in  front  of  us  is  wrong  and  should  not  be  there  ; 
and  that  our  first  business  is  to  get  IT  out  of  the  way. 

Still,  fair-minded  people  will  not  make  it  any 
reproach  to  Christianity  that  in  a  time  like  this,  of 
restlessness  and  mere  movement,  we  sometimes 
interrupt  the  rhetoric  of  our  fellow-men  by  asking 
them  where  it  is  that  they  are  proposing  to  go  now 
that  they  have  got  up  steam. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  question  or  series 
of  questions  which  historical  Christianity  cannot 
help  putting.  Knowing,  from  its  own  bitter  experi 
ence  of  two  thousand  years,  that  a  man's  enemies 
are  those  of  his  own  household,  remembering  that 
Jesus  our  Lord  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  inner 
circle  of  His  movement,  we  Christians  are  always 
anxious  that  a  movement  should  not  trust  simply 
to  its  own  enthusiasm,  but  should  see  so  far  as  it 
can  that  its  character,  its  moral  tendency,  is  secured. 

For  it  is  an  old  saying,  which  Jesus  Himself  once 
used,  that  "  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan,"  that  in 
the  long  run  it  takes  a  good  man  or  good  men  to 
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bring  good  things  into  being,  and  to  sustain  them 
in  being  in  this  deadening  and  corrupting  world. 

I  hope  that  soon  all  people  who  wish  to  be  fair 
will  acknowledge  that  this  anxiety  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Christianity  has  a  reason  for  itself. 
For  people  who  wish  to  be  fair,  people  also  who 
know  human  history  and  who  know  themselves, 
will  agree  that  there  is  something  in  a  man  of  a  kind 
that  makes  him  not  a  little  uneasy  and  afraid.  A 
man  knows  that  the  last  motive  power  within  him 
is  a  spirit,  a  secret  and  most  personal  intention. 
He  knows  that  that  secret  and  most  personal  in 
tention  may  change,  may  fall  from  its  first  integrity, 
may  cease  to  work  outwards  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  may  begin  to  function  inwards  towards  one's 
own  self  -  gratification,  or  towards  one's  love  of 
power.  He  knows  that  if  this  process  is  not  speedily 
rebuked  and  fundamentally  changed,  it  goes  on 
infecting  all  one  does.  A  man  also  will  do  well  to 
believe  that  what  happens  to  himself  happens  to 
other  people  ;  that  no  temptation  has  befallen  him 
but  what  is  common  to  mankind. 

Such  a  man,  as  he  reflects  upon  these  things, 
which  he  knows  to  be  true  and  to  be  his  own  most 
pressing  and  immediate  concern,  may  still  with 
hold  his  hearty  consent  to  the  Christian  tradition 
and  practice,  but  at  least  he  will  do  us  Christians 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  so  long  as  the  human 
heart  remains  what  it  is,  there  will  be  need  for  this 
intimate  precaution  and  control ;  need  for  a  man 
asking  himself  whether  he  has  that  within  him,  an 
inmost  Judge  and  Conscience,  which  confronts  his 
own  natural  disposition,  making  him  happy  or 
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making  him  ashamed  as  he  knows  he  ought  to  be 
happy  or  ashamed. 

To  desire  such  a  controlling  incorruptible  Presence 
in  one's  life,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  to  acknowledge 
such  a  Presence,  is  to  have  been  seeking  the  Saviour 
of  all  souls  and  to  have  found  Him.  And  this  is 
no  more  to  impede  the  chariot  of  any  honourable 
change  and  movement  in  life  than  it  would  impede 
the  movement  of  some  great  and  fine  engine,  for  us 
to  assure  ourselves  so  far  as  we  can  that  the  Driver 
has  some  sense  of  his  responsibility,  that  he  knows 
his  business,  and  that  he  has  a  real  good- will  towards 
the  passengers. 


XXVII 
SHAKEN  INTO  SIMPLICITY 

"  And  this  word,  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of 
those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that 
those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Wherefore 
we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have 
grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear :  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." — HEBREWS 
xii.  27-29. 

As  I  approach  these  words,  not  yet  knowing  clearly 
what  may  be  given  me  to  say,  one  thing  I  may 
claim  for  them.  They  speak  of  this  life  of  ours  in 
the  only  way  in  which  serious  people  to-day  can  bear 
to  have  our  life  spoken  of.  For  truly,  this  is  no 
time  for  easy  words  about  life  ;  still  less,  indeed, 
is  it  a  time  for  sad  or  disheartening  words.  It  is  a 
time  for  gravity,  for  thought,  for  the  revising  of  our 
own  views,  and  for  the  brave  readjustment  of  our 
minds  to  a  prospect  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world 
such  as  at  one  time  we  had  never  supposed  possible. 
The  most  depressing  kind  of  person  whom  we  can 
encounter  in  serious  days  is  some  one  who  maintains 
a  jaunty  and  facile  cheerfulness,  about  which  we 
feel  with  our  whole  being  that  this  gaiety  of  his  is 
not  the  fine  victory  of  a  man's  soul  over  disheartening 
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things  of  which  he  is  well  aware,  but  is  simply  the 
evidence  of  an  empty  and  indolent  mind.  The  first 
condition  which  we  insist  upon  in  any  one  who 
shall  comfort  us  or  encourage  us,  is  that  he  gives 
evidence  of  knowing  what  is  in  our  hearts,  of  having 
felt  the  things  we  feel,  of  having  been  visited  by  our 
fears,  though,  having  tasted  these  things,  he  has,  by 
the  help  of  some  mystical  and  supernatural  power, 
gained  the  victory  over  them,  or  learned  under 
them  some  uplifting  secret. 

It  is  here  that  the  Word  of  God,  both  Old  Testa 
ment  and  New  Testament  alike,  is  so  qualified  to 
help  us  through  these  days  :  so  that  one  would  like 
to  feel  that  good  people  everywhere  are  guiding 
themselves  by  its  counsel.  The  Bible  is  a  great 
and  responsible  book  :  not  a  sad  book.  The  last 
thing  about  it  that  one  can  say  justly  is  that  it  is 
a  sad  book.  The  Bible  is  a  brave,  strong  book. 
It  seldom  speaks  easily  about  life,  but  it  never  speaks 
desperately  about  it.  If  it  has  to  admit,  as  it  has  to 
admit,  that  things  at  one  time  and  another,  and  it 
may  even  be  for  the  most  part,  are  full  of  difficulty, 
the  Bible  never  locks  us  up  in  a  cell,  leaving  us  to 
mere  anger  or  despair  or  remorse.  In  the  Bible 
there  is  always  a  way  out.  It  may  not  be  an  easy 
way ;  it  may  not  be  the  way  that  we  should  have 
chosen  ;  but  a  way  out  there  always  is.  And  the 
Bible  promises  that  if  those  whose  hearts  have  been 
softened  and  made  suppliant  by  the  surrounding 
darkness  will  but  take  this  way,  a  Holy  Power 
which  throbs  at  the  heart  of  things,  which  it  calls 
God  and  Father,  will  accompany  us,  and  lead  us  out 
into  light. 
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I  am  sure  that  these  words  which  speak  about 
certain  things  being  removed  that  could  be  shaken, 
come  home  to  us  all  to-day  as  an  exact  account  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  it  is  yet  much  too  soon  to  say  where  the  process 
of  change  and  removal  will  reach  its  limit  and  will 
pause.  It  may  seem  to  us  as  we  look  on,  or  as  we 
lift  up  our  heads  from  our  daily  tasks  and  snatch 
a  hurried  moment  in  which  to  look  round  about  us 
— it  may  seem  as  though  the  whole  world  of  our 
childhood  and  youth  has  been  swept  away  as  by  a 
second  flood.  We,  dwellers  in  the  world  in  this 
crisis  of  its  fate,  know  that  we  have  been  at  once 
spectators  and  actors  in  the  supreme  tragedy  of  all 
human  history.  For  the  next  thousand  years,  if 
man  remains  here  on  the  earth,  the  human  mind  will 
be  engaged  on  little  else  than  marshalling  the  facts 
of  our  time,  penetrating  to  the  causes  from  which 
events  seemed  to  spring,  apportioning  blame  and 
guilt,  seeking  wisdom,  taking  warning,  instituting 
laws  and  precautions  (unless,  indeed,  man  abandons 
reason)  that  the  race  may  be  saved  from  a  still  later 
outburst  of  the  abysmal  powers  which  in  our  day 
have  been  let  loose. 

And  so  the  first  effect  of  this  piece  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  makes  use  of  language  so  exactly 
appropriate  to  our  circumstances  to-day — the  first 
effect,  I  say,  is  to  give  us  a  certain  comfort.  It  is 
something  to  feel  that  there  have  been  times  like 
this  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world,  and  that, 
as  God  views  things,  we  men  and  women  of  this  age 
are  not  being  asked  to  bear  anything  but  what  is 
common  to  mankind  :  that  we  belong  to  one  of 
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those  ages  or  spaces  of  human  time  in  which  a 
moral  world  readjusts  itself,  in  which  the  immense 
organism  shakes  itself  and  settles  down,  as  it  were, 
on  a  new  basis.  It  may  be  that  we  belong  to 
one  of  those  times  in  which  the  moral  arrears  of 
several  generations  are  suddenly  to  be  liquidated. 
And  the  Bible  bears  witness  that  such  times  do 
indeed  recur. 

For  how  much  there  is  of  all  this  in  our  Bibles, 
as  we  see  once  our  eyes  have  been  opened,  once  our 
hearts  have  been  made  tender  to  seek  for  some  way 
of  God  through  our  strange  and  terrible  experiences. 
Let  any  one  open  his  Bible  and,  beginning  at  such 
a  verse  as  this  which  I  am  taking  as  a  text,  a  verse 
that  speaks  of  "  things  being  shaken  " — let  one  take 
hold  of  that  word  "  shaken,"  and  look  up  and  down 
the  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
alike,  for  parallel  passages,  or  let  him  make  use  of 
a  concordance,  and  consult  all  the  passages  in  which 
this  very  phrase  and  idea  of  "  things  being  shaken  " 
is  made  use  of ;  let  any  one  engage  in  such  an  exercise, 
and  I  promise  him  that  he  will  close  his  Bible  with 
a  grave  philosophy  of  life.  Whatever  else  he  may 
feel,  he  will  realise  that  this  world,  which  was  wont 
to  seem  so  solid,  has  never  been  anything  else  but 
molten  and  in  unstable  equilibrium,  that  the  surface 
of  things  only  thinly  conceals  forces  which  may 
slumber  indeed  for  a  century,  and  then  may  sud 
denly  be  let  loose  like  an  avalanche  or  an  earthquake 
or  a  tidal  wave,  so  that  when  the  sky  clears  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  changed. 

The  Bible  does  not  support  the  sad  saying  of 
Amiel  that  human  progress  is  one  thousand  steps 
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forward  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  back. 
The  Bible,  which  is  jealous  for  the  justice  of  God,  puts 
the  matter  quite  differently.  It  always  speaks  of 
us  as  in  the  hands  of  One  who  wishes  nothing  but 
our  welfare,  in  the  hands  of  One  who,  if  we  would 
but  go  His  way,  would  cause  all  things  to  work  out 
for  health  and  beauty.  But  God  has  made  us  free 
agents,  and  He  has  bound  Himself  to  respect  our 
moral  freedom.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 
say  that  in  His  relations  with  mankind  God  has 
divested  Himself  of  His  own  omnipotence.  He  will 
not  coerce  us ;  because  that  would  be  to  destroy 
our  moral  freedom.  He  must  rely,  therefore,  on  the 
only  two  methods  which  are  open  to  ourselves  in 
our  dealings  with  other  human  beings.  He  may 
speak  to  us  ;  and  that  He  has  done.  He  may 
appeal  to  us  by  the  power  of  beautiful  words  and 
pure  and  lofty  ideas,  trusting  that  there  is  something 
in  us  which  will  respond  to  such  overtures  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  something  in  us  which  responds. 
He  may  bid  us  look  about  us  on  this  great  world, 
with  its  seas  and  its  mountains  and  its  stars,  with 
its  beautiful  and  tender  things  also,  its  birds,  its 
flowers,  and  the  faces  of  little  children,  trusting 
that  these  things  may  soften  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  arouse  some  holier  ambition  which  all  the  time 
lies  slumbering  and  inarticulate  within  us.  That 
is  one  method.  And  the  other  method  which  lies 
open  to  God  in  His  dealings  with  us,  one  by  one 
and  in  the  mass,  is  to  let  us  have  our  way  even 
when  that  way  is  a  wrong  and  foolish  way,  until, 
as  we  proceed  upon  it,  we  discover  all  manner  of 
embarrassments  and  oppositions  and  retributions, 
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and  discover  within  ourselves  a  new  loneliness  ; 
and  out  of  all  these  unhappy  experiences  the 
truth  dawns  upon  us  that  this  way  on  which  we 
are  journeying  is  not  the  way  of  our  true  life  and 
destiny. 

Again  and  again,  as  the  Bible  takes  a  long  look 
over  human  affairs  and  contemplates  the  passing 
away  of  cities  and  kingdoms  and  empires,  we  feel 
as  though  we  were  watching  a  great  game  upon  a 
chess-board,  in  which  the  player  on  one  side  is  man 
—man  represented  by  an  individual  or  by  a  nation 
or  by  a  whole  age  and  fashion  of  thought,  the 
other  player  being  invisible — the  other  player  being 
God  Himself.  The  game  proceeds,  quickly,  con 
fidently,  at  the  outset ;  reaches  its  stage  of  greater 
subtlety  and  precaution  ;  reaches  a  further  stage 
of  silence  and  tension  ;  whereupon  some  move  is 
made — and  then,  as  by  the  sweep  of  an  invisible 
hand,  all  the  pieces  are  thrown  down  and  mixed 
and  put  back  into  the  box.  A  man  has  failed,  or 
a  city  has  failed,  or  a  nation  has  failed,  or  a 
whole  epoch  of  time  has  failed.  As  we  look 
at  the  desolate  and  empty  chess-board,  suddenly 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  pieces  begin 
to  be  brought  back  again,  and  a  new  game  has 
begun. 

One  recalls  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
vision  of  Jeremiah  in  his  day.  He  tells  us  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  when  his  heart  was  sore  over  the 
fortunes  of  his  country,  when  all  the  dreams  of  his 
childhood  had  become  for  ever  impossible — he  tells 
us  how  one  day  he  saw  a  potter  at  his  work.  He 
saw  the  potter  making  a  vessel  on  the  wheel ;  but 
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the  vessel  was  marred  in  the  making.  And  Jeremiah 
waited  to  see  what  a  potter  does  when  a  vessel  has 
failed  in  his  hands.  Does  he  throw  it  away  like 
rubbish  to  a  rubbish-heap  ?  Is  failure  the  end  of 
any  enterprise  of  God  with  man  ?  As  Jeremiah 
still  watched,  thinking  thoughts  such  as  had  never 
occurred  to  the  potter,  feeling  that  his  whole  out 
look  hung  upon  the  next  step  that  that  potter 
would  take,  suddenly  a  great  light  fell  upon  his 
heart,  giving  him  a  gospel  to  mankind !  For 
what  he  saw  was  this  :  the  potter  did  not  throw 
away  the  vessel  that  had  failed,  but,  pondering 
it  a  little  while,  the  potter  put  it  once  more  upon 
the  wheel  and  made  of  the  vessel,  not  indeed  the 
very  thing  he  had  first  intended,  but  still  some 
thing  else ;  using,  it  may  even  have  been,  the 
very  mar,  the  very  defect,  the  very  excess,  the 
very  thing  which  had  led  to  its  former  failure, 
making  that  the  basis  and  characteristic  of  the 
new  design. 

This  verse  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of  the 
removal  of  certain  things  that  are  shaken  as  of  things 
that  are  made,  speaks  with  equal  firmness  of  certain 
things  which  remain  and  will  remain  because  they 
cannot  be  shaken.  And  at  a  time  like  this  it  is 
peculiarly  our  duty,  and  it  is  also  the  way  of  wisdom 
and  comfort,  to  keep  before  our  minds  those  things 
the  very  nature  and  function  of  which  secure  for  them 
permanence  through  all  ages.  For  life  will  begin 
again.  Disorder,  cruelty,  destruction,  these  can 
never  be  the  outstanding  principles  of  human  society. 
One  has  only  to  ponder  the  necessities  of  human 
and  social  life  to  see  that  this  present  confusion 
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is  a  thing  which  will  pass,  even  as  mists  roll  away 
from  a  landscape  leaving  the  steadfast  mountains 
where  they  always  were,  and  as  clouds  are  driven 
from  the  sky  unveiling  the  patient  stars.  Human 
love  will  come  back  into  the  human  heart ;  and 
for  a  race  like  ours — and  I  am  thinking  not  only 
of  our  nation — for  a  race  like  our  race,  which,  how 
ever  imperfectly,  had  nevertheless  come  within 
sight  of  Christ's  conception  of  human  nature,  there 
will  always  be  the  demand  that  human  love  shall 
be  safeguarded  by  decency  and  fidelity.  It  will 
never  be  for  more  than  a  time,  and  that  a  short  time, 
that  men  and  women  will  be  satisfied  with  any  theory 
of  themselves  and  of  their  relations  one  with  another, 
which  would  reduce  them  and  those  relations  to  a 
merely  animal  level.  And  so  this  human  love,  which 
will  never  die  out  of  the  earth,  will  proceed  to 
build  homes  up  and  down  the  world.  For  those 
homes  men  and  women  will  gladly  toil.  There 
will  be  the  voices  of  little  children ;  there  will  be 
morning  and  evening  ;  there  will  be  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  ;  there  will  be  the  instinct  to  re 
late  all  these  things  to  some  conceivable  vast  purpose, 
such  as  pays  respect  to  man's  own  finest  hopes. 

And  at  that  moment  the  human  heart,  if  it  has 
for  a  time  forsaken  Him,  will  bethink  itself  again 
of  that  great  hypothesis  which  was  put  upon  life 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  ask  itself  whether  there  is 
anything  that  can  ever  be  said  about  man,  more 
beautiful,  more  appealing,  more  likely  to  secure 
him  in  his  highest  relations,  more  qualified  to  light 
his  way  through  this  world  and  at  the  end,  than  just 
that  hypothesis,  that  dream,  that  faith,  which  in  his 
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folly  and  madness  man  for  a  season  had  neglected 
or  denied.  And  so  the  Church  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
those  who  rebuild  it  will  know  why  they  build,  as  a 
security  against  what  terrors,  as  a  defence  of  what 
delicate  and  precious  dreams. 

It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  it,  how  those  fine  and  sensitive  souls 
in  our  Bible  —  1  am  thinking  for  the  moment 
of  the  Old  Testament — contemplating  this  appar 
ently  ceaseless  flux  in  our  human  institutions,  this 
apparently  recurring  dislocation  and  overthrow- 
it  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  I  say,  that  they  were 
able  to  keep  up  their  faith  in  view  of  what  they  saw 
so  clearly.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  ourselves  in 
these  later  days  to  stand  fast :  for  us  who  have  our 
Christian  faith,  our  more  definite  belief  in  personal 
immortality.  Yet  how  much  harder  it  must  have 
been  for  those  old  saints  and  prophets,  for  whom 
the  other  world  was  a  vague  and  empty  place,  about 
which  they  did  not  speculate  very  definitely,  com 
mitting  it  when  they  thought  about  it  at  all  in  one 
great  act  of  trust  to  the  eternal  justice  of  God. 
I  say  it  is  very  wonderful  that  the  aspect  of  a  world 
which  seemed  to  move  on  from  one  great  tragedy  to 
another  did  not  dishearten  them  and  tempt  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  things  are  in  vain.  I  can 
only  account  for  their  fidelity,  for  their  persistence 
in  believing  that  life,  as  God  means  it,  is  a  good 
and  wise  thing — I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup 
posing  in  their  case  something  which  we  know  to 
be  true  in  our  own  experience.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  describe  it  better  than  in  some  such  way  as 
this.  The  days  when  we  are  strong  face  to  face  with 
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life,  are  the  days  when  we  are  tender  and  humble 
about  life.  The  days  when  we  are  most  confident 
are  the  days  when  we  are  most  free  from  pride. 
The  days  when  we  are  most  sure  that  we  can  stand 
are  the  days  when  we  confess  to  ourselves  most 
thoroughly  that  we  cannot  stand  alone  ;  when  we 
are  weak,  then  are  we  strong.  It  is  on  days  when 
the  sense  of  the  pathos  of  life  sweeps  over  us  ;  when 
we  let  go  our  own  personal  animosities  and  rivalries 
and  jealousies  ;  when  the  sense  that  we  are  all  in  a 
common  lot,  victims  or  heirs,  as  it  may  be,  of  a 
world-order — it  is  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  mood, 
and  not  when  we  each  feel  sufficient  for  himself  and 
herself,  that  we  have  the  greatest  hope  for  things 
on  the  infinite  scale.  It  is  when  our  hearts  are 
tender  and  are  perplexed  and  at  a  loss  that  life 
offers  itself  to  us  in  all  manner  of  beautiful  and 
sustaining  ministries.  It  is  in  such  a  mood  that  we 
have  new  eyes  to  see,  and  thank  God  for,  our  friends ; 
a  new  tenderness  to  perceive  the  goodness  of  our 
lot ;  a  new  perception  of  life  as  something  which  we 
share  with  others  and  must  share  ;  a  new  terror  of 
being  alone ;  a  new  and  passionate  fear  lest  we 
should  be  left  outside  some  dimly-felt  great  good. 
It  is  when  this  very  aspect  of  the  temporariness 
of  so  many  things  in  life  comes  over  us  that  our 
hearts  sink  or  rise  into  fellowship  with  unseen  and, 
until  that  moment,  unsuspected  allies.  One  by 
one  we  seem  to  return  to  the  naked  simplicity  of 
faith,  such  as  man,  we  may  believe,  had  when  he 
came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God  :  a  faith  instinctive, 
unquestioned,  by  which  he  guided  himself  in  the 
midst  of  strange  things,  in  which  he  needed,  and 
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through  the  intensity  of  his  need  secured,  the 
fellowship  of  One  who  remains  what  He  is  behind 
the  pageantry  of  passing  things.  Whom  he  called 
God,  Whom  we  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus  Christ  call 
God  and  Father. 


THE    END 
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